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Preface 


The birth of a book, like the choice of a profession, is seldom a 
completely rational process. The present volume is no exception. My 
youth as a refugee in Europe and the challenging years of my work for 
the International Refugee Organization in China after World War II 
generated a lasting interest in the refugee problem. 

The present volume is no polemic nor, on the other hand, does it treat 
the refugee problem as a stagnant pool of statistics. I have attempted to 
use the tools of political and social science to analyze the problem and 
the response of the world community to it. My hope is that this study 
may make a modest contribution to the understanding of a significant 
issue in international relations and provide insight into the character 
and activities of the international organizations created to deal with it. 

My debts are many. Mrs. Claudia E. Machol of the International 
Refugee Organization’s China office was instrumental in expediting my 
emigration to the United'States. Without her, I would have regained a 
refugee. The generosity of the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation made pos¬ 
sible the continuation of my studies in the United States. Professor 
Joseph Dunner, chairman. Department of Political Science, Grinnell 
College, gave me a basis of scholarship and through his idealism pro¬ 
vided much of the inspiration for this work. 

A great debt is due to Professors Inis L. Claude, Jr., and Daniel S. 
Cheever of Harvard University, who with plear-sighted objectivity and 
a virtually inexhaustible fund of patience steered this analysis away 
from many fallacies. Professors Harry T. Moore and John D. Mont¬ 
gomery of Babson Institute read parts of the manuscript with a critical 
eye for its stylistic vagaries. Dr. Dorothy Heilman of Harvard University 
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and Jeanne Sinnen of the University of Minnesota Press have contrib¬ 
uted many valuable editorial suggestions. Eva Jane Neumann deserves 
a special acknowledgment for infinite patience with the author during 
the process of publication. The ultimate responsibility for the final 
product is, of course, mine alone. 

J. G. S. 

Babson Park, Massachusetts 
July 1956 
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“A man consists of a body, a soul, and a pass¬ 
port.’’ RUSSIAN PROVERB 1 

Since antiquity the refugee has been the barometer of intoler¬ 
ance. Throughout recorded history the custodians of truth, whether 
spiritual or temporal, have seldom excelled in tolerance. Movements of 
the uprooted have reflected the rigidity of prevailing orthodoxies ever 
since the Jewish Exodus in search of the Promised Land. 

Religious or secular authorities, in their efforts to enforce conformity, 
traditionally offered two choices to the dissident. Flight in quest of 
asylum was always a channel of refuge because of the absence of stric¬ 
tures against migration. Socrates, the most renowned heretic of ancient 
times, was offered the opportunity to seek asylum by members of the 
very jury which had condemned him to death. Conversion, the other 
means of rescue, was possible even during periods of the most intense 
ideological crusades in history. Even the extreme dogmatism that pre¬ 
vailed during the Spanish Inquisition left apostasy as a possible road to 
safety. 

The twentieth century introduced new social forces that critically nar¬ 
rowed these two historical avenues of escape in the course of a single 
generation: a new racism made conversion almost impossible and a 
universal network of immigration restrictions rendered physical flight 
extremely diflScuIt. Hence, complete control of the globe by sovereign 
nation-states has made possible the expulsion of men from civilization 
In this sense, the refugee of the twentieth century faces a situation with- 
u precedent in history. To gain perspective, we may find it useful to 
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place the refugee phenomenon in the context of a brief evolutionary ac¬ 
count of political doctrines pertaining to the rights of man. 

In man’s unceasing struggle to free himself from savagery, a major 
and as yet undecided battle against his own inhumanity has raged 
throughout history. Since ancient times, the problem of government 
has been, for the most part, the problem of tyranny; this has been re¬ 
flected in political thought ever since Plato in the Republic made his 
eloquent distinction between tyrant and philosopher king. The great 
thinkers of the Athenian polis formulated their distinction between 
tyranny and true monarchy on the basis of superior wisdom and unselfish 
service to the citizenry; but their assumption of the inherent inequality 
of men excluded the large majority of the population from the responsi¬ 
bilities as well as the rights of citizenship in the body politic. This 
parochial aspect of Greek political thought contributed largely to the 
eventual dissolution of the city-state and its reintegration on a more 
inclusive basis. 

Foreigners, tradesmen, slaves, and other disfranchised elements of 
the polis, after a period of withdrawal from political thought and life, 
came to produce intellectual giants from their own midst. These men, 
in formulating the egalitarian philosophy of Stoicism, hoped to bring all 
mankind under the aegis of one authority common to all men — the law 
of nature. This law was conceived by the Stoic philosophers as the em¬ 
bodiment of right reason, a universal and unchangeable standard of 
what is just and right, binding upon all human beings, whether rulers or 
subjects. One of its finest expressions is Cicero’s affirmation: “Out of all 
the material of the philosophers’ discussions, surely there comes noth¬ 
ing more valuable than the full realization that we are born for Justice, 
and that right is based, not upon man’s opinion, but upon Nature.” 2 An¬ 
other expression of this principle is St. Augustine’s redefinition of the 
law of nature as the law of God: “There will be one law, eternal and 
unchangeable, binding at all times upon all peoples; and there will be 
one common master and ruler of man, namely God, who is the author of 
this law, its interpreter and its sponsor.” 3 

Cicero’s formulation of the law of nature, by subjecting both the 
ruler and the governed to one common higher standard, was essentially 
an attempt to protect the individual against arbitrary action. If both 
king and subject were bound by the same law of reason, or, as amended 
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by the Church Fathers, the law of God, any act contravening that norm 
would place the transgressor outside the pale of civilized humanity. 

The philosophers of the Enlightenment eagerly seized upon the law 
of nature and transformed it into a law of the natural rights of man. 
The American Declaration of Independence expressed this new theory: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights 
■ • ” 4 The doctrine that man, by virtue of the fact that he is a human 
being as distinguished from a beast, has natural rights was eloquently 
stated by Thomas Paine: “Men are all of one degree and consequently 
all men are born equal, and with equal Natural Rights . . . Natural 
Rights are those which appertain to man in right of his existence ” 6 
A crucial difficulty inherent in the natural rights doctrine became ap¬ 
parent for the first time to the authors of the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and the Constitution of the First Republic. Critics of 
the new theory voiced their objections by contending that, ultimately, 
natural rights would be subject to the will of the state and could be 
removed or circumscribed by legislation or even pure fiat. The authors 
of the Consbhjbon were aware of the Achilles’ heel of the new theory 

hv' n i m t0 r d T ee that the Constituti °a should be preceded 
by the Declaration of the Rights of Man. “The intention, apparently 

was to endow the latter with an authority superior even to that of the 

Constitution. The Declaration had acquired, in a sense a sacred anH 

Ltrthtrn U WaS ’ “ 1,16 miDds ° f itS authors> th * 'fundamental 
of the laws of our own and of other nations which ought to last 

SZT-Lt'T7“ w “ ■ <■* 

state system, when m “ m I ^ ° f ** ° ati ° aal 

sr of « '«* 2222: 

extension of eolonia. empires, 2 
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exploitation, lent strength to the natural rights theory as an ideology 
of protest. It was no coincidence that Thomas Paine, the most articulate 
proponent of the theory of natural rights, was also a partisan of those 
peoples who were struggling against colonial dependency. As long as 
the nation-state was striving to bring ever greater numbers of human 
beings under its sovereignty, the sole emphasis of the theory of natural 
rights was upon the inviolability and integrity of the individual human 
being vis-a-vis the state. 

As the course of empire absorbed the remaining areas of the earth 
and built a global, universally interrelated civilization, and as the lines 
of sovereignty became more sharply drawn, an exclusive, rather than 
inclusive, attitude toward human raw material became characteristic 
of the nation-state. The value placed upon national and racial homo¬ 
geneity inspired networks of immigration restrictions and visa require¬ 
ments in areas where freedom of movement had been unimpeded for 
centuries, and finally led to attempted expulsions of minority groups, 
reaching a climax with the Nazi extermination policy toward the Jewish 
people. The twentieth century, which spread civilization across the 
globe, brought a civilization of sovereign nation-states striving for 
homogeneity. Hence, the stage was set for the development of a new 

refugee. 

The characteristic of the refugee, loss of home, has ample precedent. 
What distinguishes the refugee of the twentieth century is the immense 
difficulty, and often impossibility, of finding a new home. If the heretic 
of the ancient Greek polis found the all-absorbing democracy of Athens 
intolerable, he could take up residence elsewhere. While excommunica¬ 
tion was the dread penalty for heresy in the Middle Ages, that sanction 
was not usually identical with civil death, provided the heretic sought 
refuge in another more friendly environment. It is only in the twentieth 
century with its world war and aftermath of intense nationalism and 
exclusiveness that we find the new concept of statelessness as the char¬ 
acteristic attribute of the political refugee. 

As mass expulsions of various ethnic groups and attempts to annihilate 
others became more and more typical of the international scene, polit¬ 
ical thinkers perceived a new difficulty in the natural rights theory. The 
prime concern of a Thomas Paine had been the protection of individual 
rights against a national state system spreading across the globe; but 
once that system was firmly entrenched throughout the civilized world, 


mass phenomenon — the political 
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protection of natural rights could only be effectively guaranteed by the 
national state. 

This observation lent a bitter significance to the pragmatic conten¬ 
tions with which Edmund Burke had attacked the French Declaration 
of the Rights of Man. His assertion that the Declaration was but a “digest 
of anarchy,” and his criticism that natural rights were mere abstrac¬ 
tions, gather renewed strength in the light of the refugee phenomenon. 
Burke s claim that it was “far better to possess the rights of an English¬ 
man rather than the inalienable rights of man” 7 seems sound since, in 
the case of hundreds of thousands of human beings within the last three 
decades, the loss of national rights became identical with the loss of 
human rights. The new "inalienable" rights to nationality and asylum 
like the traditional rights of individual liberty and property, were in¬ 
alienable only if each sovereign state thus defined them. The vast stream 
of homeless people originating after World War I, and gathering in- 

riirr: il " our — 

After World War I the expelled minorities had already realized that 
there was no inherent sanctity in the fact that they were human. Since 
had become increasingly clear to Russian and Armenian refugees that 
even a remaining shred of nationality would make them the aristocracy 
of the homeless wanderers of the 1920s, they had steadfastly insisted 
pon dieir Russian or Armenian nationality and had refused to be 

lumped together indiscriminately with other stateless people ' 

As intolerance increased during the 1930s f j. 

aonally granted to people because of a3bcal tho^ht' I'T 
was not outlawed in the countrv of a thought or deed which 

mass of Jewish refuged Slid^T *° 4,16 

cause of what they unalterably mere ’ ° 3 been denationalized be- 
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ty of the League of Nations was able to n S 001 u mternational authori- 
most basic human rights and when ****** the & osses t abuse of the 
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the persecuting governments to impose their standard of values even 
upon their opponents. “Those whom the persecutor had singled out as 
scum of the earth — Jews — actually were received as scum of the earth 
everywhere. The incredible plight of an ever-growing group of inno¬ 
cent people was a practical demonstration that no such thing as inalien¬ 
able human rights existed and that the affirmations of the democracies 
to the contrary were mere prejudice, hypocrisy, and cowardice in the 
face of the cruel majesty of a new world. The very phrase ‘human 
rights’ became for all concerned — victims, persecutors, and onlookers 
alike —the evidence of hopeless idealism or fumbling, feeble-minded 
hypocrisy.” 9 

Burke’s definition of human rights as “entailed inheritances” prob¬ 
ably never seemed truer than during the interwar period and World 
War II, when human rights declined to a new nadir in history. Hundreds 
of thousands of human beings became an anomaly on the international 
scene. Their treatment in countries of temporary refuge depended 
upon charity and chance. It depended upon law and right only if they 
committed a crime, but otherwise “privileges in some cases, injustices 
in most, blessings and doom were meted out to them according to acci¬ 
dent and without any relation whatsoever to what they did.” 10 

The feeble and groping efforts on behalf of refugees made by the 
League of Nations strikingly illustrated the breakdown of the natural 
rights theory. Fridtjof Nansen, appointed by the League as High Com¬ 
missioner for Refugees, demonstrated extraordinary zeal in his efforts 
to bring the refugees under the protection of the international commu¬ 
nity. But he met concerted opposition from the sovereign members of 
that community. The spark which Nansen ignited inflamed the con¬ 
science of the world only after the utter destruction of human rights 
had taken place during the Jewish massacre by Hitler’s Germany. It 
took the near annihilation of a whole people to salvage the natural 
rights doctrine from the oblivion into which it had fallen. 

After World War II, a part of the international community, through 
an international organization, tried to give some measure of protection 
to the remaining refugees. The International Refugee Organization was 
unable to substitute the international community for the sovereign na¬ 
tion-state as the guarantor of human rights. But its efforts implied, at 
least, a recognition of the natural rights of man, denuded though he was 
of his national rights. Also, the Organization, by adopting a quasi-sover- 
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eignty of its own, did break down some of the most rigid restrictions on 
the part of its members. And, although it was prematurely terminated, 
the IRO provided a pattern for the world community to follow in the 
future — if it would. 

It is a judgment on our times that the age of the Atlantic Charter and 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights should also be the Cen¬ 
tury of the Homeless Man. 11 Never before have so many human beings 
been abandoned in the interstices of the world community. Today, the 
community of exiles confronts the community of nations. 

The primary task of this book will be to examine the role of interna¬ 
tional organization as a new technique which our generation has, for 
the first time in history, brought to bear upon the refugee problem 
Conversely, the effects of the administration of a common task upon 
the character of international organization itself will be examined. 
Finally, a study of the refugee in our time may shed additional light 
upon the fate of human rights in general, for the refugee in his extremity 
perhaps more than any other man, stands naked in his humanity. 
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"Man has not sunk so low as we feared because 
he has never risen so high as we believed.” 

FREUD 1 


THE RUSSIAN REFUGEES AND THE LEAGUE 

The heart of the Russian refugee question, the first such prob¬ 
lem to set international machinery into motion, lay in the Soviet Revolu¬ 
tion of 1917. During the post-revolutionary struggles of the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment and the abortive counterrevolutionary attempts of Generals 
Kornilov, Denikin, Yudenitch, and Wrangel, one and a half million 
enemies of the new regime had been forced into exile. 2 Scattered 
throughout Franee, Germany, the borderlands of the Soviet Union, and 
parts of the Far East, these exiles hoped that the Soviet experiment 
would fail and thus enable them to return to their homes. 

As the world incredulously watched the entrenchment of the new so¬ 
cial forces in Russia, aid to the refugees in most countries was based on 
the assumption that the counterrevolution would be successful. Large 
sums were spent by governments and private charitable organizations 
withm the host countries as temporary emergency expenditures. The 
Yugoslav and Czechoslovak governments alone spent twenty million 
gold francs on the refugees, 3 and sizable contributions were made by the 
various Red Cross organizations and the Save the Children Fund. The 
work done by these charitable organizations was significant, but it was 
mostly m the nature of relief. No effort was made tointegrate refugees 

ZTZ r m -° 7 C ° UntrieS ° f rCfuge n ° r Was a »y attempt to 

move the Russian refugees to areas where they might have resettled 

under more favorable circumstances. 

As it became increasingly obvious that the new Soviet regime was 
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firmly entrenched in Russia, the various countries harboring the White 
Russian refugees indicated their eagerness to rid themselves of this new, 
unwelcome, and apparently permanent burden. All during 1920, bi¬ 
lateral negotiations took place among European countries attempting 
to transfer refugees from their own territories to those of other states. 
These efforts for the most part ended in failure, for two main reasons. 
First, the legal position of the new refugees as prospective immigrants 
was immensely complicated because, while some held on to documents 
which had been issued by the Tsarist government, most of them pos¬ 
sessed no identity papers of any kind. This new legal and political phe¬ 
nomenon of statelessness constituted one of the severest handicaps un¬ 
der which the refugees labored. Although some of the host countries, 
such as Poland and Czechoslovakia, issued papers of their own to refu¬ 
gees on their soil, these commanded no international recognition and 
the refugees were immoblized in the countries in which they found 
themselves. 4 Second, no country, whether European or overseas, was 
willing to admit unidentified people, mostly destitute, who might add 
to the economic strain of postwar reconstruction. 

The need for a comprehensive and coordinated plan was evident as 
time went on and governments became more and more dissatisfied with 
the status quo. Emergency relief measures by private organizations 
could not be sustained on a permanent basis; funds that might have 
been used for resettlement purposes instead of stopgap measures were 
running low, and those countries which sheltered the highest percent¬ 
age of refugees were precisely those whose economic structures had 
been most seriously affected by the war. 

It was natural under the circumstances that the states in which the 
refugees found themselves should look for guidance to an international 
organization, the League of Nations. They assumed that a problem of 
such vast proportions, repercussions of which had been felt throughout 
the world, could be successfully tackled only by internationally coordi¬ 
nated action. Thus, in February 1921, with the approval of the member 
states of the League, “the Joint Committee of the International Com¬ 
mittee of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies . . . 
decided to invite the [League] Council to appoint a High Commissioner 
to define the status of refugees ... and to coordinate measures for 
their assistance.” 6 The Council of the League accepted this responsi¬ 
bility and on 1 September 1921 appointed the first international civil 
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servant to deal with the refugee problem - High Commissioner Fridtjof 
Nansen of Norway. 

Sixty years of age when appointed to the post of High Commissioner, 
Nansen had behind him a life rich in experience and adventure. Widely 
known as a daring explorer of the frozen polar zones, he brought to 
his new post a name which had stirred imaginations throughout the 
world. Much of his early life had consisted of lonely adventure - for 
three years he had wandered the frozen North, his fate unknown - but 
in his maturity the tireless spirit of this man, as if by compensation, 
turned to his fellow men. Having wandered so long voluntarily in re¬ 
gions where others had feared to enter, he now set about helping those 
whose fate it was to wander because they had no home. Nansen also 
brought to the new High Commission the prestige which he, as an indi¬ 
vidual mediator, had gained by the important part he played in the 
exchange of prisoners between Russia and the Central Powers after the 
war. A measure of his reputation may be seen in the fact that the new 
Soviet government refused to negotiate with either the Central Powers 
or the League of Nations, but readily cooperated with Dr. Nansen, 
whose unwavering course through the greatest of difficulties finally re¬ 
sulted in the exchange of 427,886 prisoners of war. 6 During this trying 
period Nansen's integrity gained the confidence of the member states 
ofthe League as well as of the Soviet Union; he also managed to mo- 
bilize behind him the potential of many charitable organizations, na- 
°na ar »d international. It was generally agreed in 1921 that “no other 

Td n 7? m VG had ^ Same influ6nCe and auth0rit y ™ th governments 
and charitable organizations, or would have brought to the problems 

Deiore him a more comprehensive outlook ” 7 

in ffie wT StiP r\ a0n ^ r6gard ‘° refu S ees was contained 

m the League Covenant,* the High Commissioner's Office was made 
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work.” 0 For this huge task, the League Assembly allocated an annual 
administrative budget of £4000. 10 With this sum, Dr. Nansen was able 
to employ three administrative assistants. The High Commissioner him¬ 
self declined any remuneration. 

The broad problem facing the High Commissioner was the reintegra¬ 
tion of the Russian refugees into society as productive human beings. 
Dr. Nansen’s attitude toward a solution may be summed up in the words 
“Repatriation if possible, resettlement in countries of refuge or other 
areas, if necessary.” Since the Russian refugees, dispersed in over a 
dozen countries, were practically rightless and at the mercy of their 
host nations because of the lack of identity papers, Nansen saw that his 
first step would have to be the legal rehabilitation of the refugees. Lack¬ 
ing the necessary funds himself, Nansen approached Albert Thomas, 
director-general of the International Labour Organization, with a re¬ 
quest that the ILO conduct a census of refugees wherever their presence 
constituted a problem of public importance. Nansen won not only the 
support of the ILO but the friendship of its director-general, himself a 
man of great heart and fiery imagination. This liaison became a source of 
enrichment for the two men involved and stimulated a lifelong interest 
in the refugee question on the part of Albert Thomas. 

The ILO census upon completion showed that over one and a half 
million Russian refugees were scattered throughout twenty countries, 
and that their treatment by the authorities differed widely from one 
area to another. 11 Most of the host countries had issued temporary resi¬ 
dence certificates to their homeless wards and a few had granted them 
the right to work. In most cases, when the allotted time of residence had 
expired, the refugee was expelled and forbidden to return under penalty 
of imprisonment. The practice of refoulement, the expulsion of refugees 
from one country before they had obtained formal admission to another, 
was brought by border officials to a high level of sophistication. The 
result was the shadowy kind of existence between borders described 

by Erich Maria Remarque in his novel Flotsam. 

Not only did the existing situation bring untold misery to the refugees, 
it also contributed to friction among the member states of the League, 
since states frequently resorted to violation of the territorial sovereignty 
of others. A country could rarely rid itself of stateless persons unless it 
violated the laws of another, and the receiving country, in order to expe 
its refugees, would have to infringe upon the rights of a third nation. 
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The refugees themselves usually were forced to violate the laws of the 
countries where they were residing or else the laws of those to which 

they were expelled. , 

As a result of the ILO census, Nansen knew the rough extent and 

dimensions of the problem. He perceived clearly that, in order to make 
the refugees “respectable" before the world, he would have to equip 
them with some sort of identity document. Accordingly, this was the task 

he now set himself. 

Since Dr. Nansen had to spend the meager funds at his disposal on 
administrative salaries, supplies, and the like, he had to find elsewhere 
the money necessary for even such a modest scheme as equipping the 
refugees with identity documents. The High Commissioner therefore 
issued an appeal to the League Assembly for a small additional appro¬ 
priation, but his request was turned down. Most member states agreed 
with the Swiss delegate to the Assembly who contended that “it was not 
the business of the High Commissariat to finance Russian refugees.” 12 
After this initial failure, Nansen appealed for contributions directly 
to the member states of the League; he also requested the host countries 
to continue to provide a minimum standard of subsistence for their 
refugee wards until they could be removed from their territories. He 
pointed out to the governments that any funds they might be willing to 
contribute would be used systematically and constructively to bring 
about a solution to the refugee problem, and that in view of the large 
expenditures in the past few years for mere relief purposes, a small addi¬ 
tional outlay which would enable the High Commissioner to tackle the 
problem at its roots might be a sound investment 13 

The responses to Dr. Nansen’s appeal were largely disappointing. 
Although all governments concerned stated their intention not to let 
the refugees starve provided they would be able to divest themselves of 
their unwelcome presence soon, only Great Britain, at the insistence of 
Sir Samuel Hoare, its representative on the League Council, offered to 
make a special grant of £20,000 to the High Commissioner. 14 This one 
contribution was enough to give the sinews of the High Commission, 
almost threatened with paralysis, new strength, and the first task, the 
provision of refugees with identity papers, could begin. 

Since Nansen realized that any identity certificate which the High 
Commission might issue would be dependent for its validity upon the 
approval of the governments concerned, he called an intergovernmental 
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conference at Geneva in July 1922 to consider his proposals. 15 Protracted 
negotiations resulted in the acceptance of most of the essential attributes 
which, in the eyes of the High Commissioner, an identity document for 
refugees should have. The certificate, which subsequently became 
widely known as the “Nansen Passport,” was approved in its final form 
by the League Council, but the actual issuing of it was to be the re¬ 
sponsibility of individual governments. The Nansen Certificate was 
essentially a substitute for a national passport, but it was inferior in the 
sense that it did not confer the right to return to the country of issue 
unless such a right was expressly stipulated by that country. Moreover, 
the validity of the document was restricted to a period of one year and 
renewal was at the discretion of the country in which the refugee found 
himself. Nansen was not able to eliminate these two weaknesses, but in 
its final form the Nansen Passport went a long way toward re-establish¬ 
ing a measure of uniformity in the legal status of the refugees. The 
document was “accepted in principle” by fifty-three states 16 and most 
countries adhered to the provisions as proposed by the High Commis¬ 
sioner. In its original form, the certificate was available only to Russian 
refugees, however, and some countries, notably Germany, instituted 
arbitrary cut-off dates beyond which new arrivals would not be eligible 
for identity documents. 17 

Despite its shortcomings, the Nansen Passport at least returned to the 
Russian refugees their identity and made them somewhat less vulner¬ 
able to arbitrary action. While the refugee without an identity certificate 
was a prey for the police, the holder of a Nansen Passport could turn to 
the representatives of the High Commission who filled a quasi-consular 
role in the European capitals. The High Commissioner’s Office inter¬ 
vened on behalf of refugees in the appropriate ministries, and concerned 
themselves with seeing that no government deviated too sharply rom 

the agreed norm. , 

The Nansen Passport, then, gave the refugee some measure ot a - 

vantage. A refugee could never be sure whether he could obtain a vis 
from a given consulate by means of the Nansen Certificate, but he cou 
be sure that without the Certificate he would never get one. After 
having thus returned to the refugees a measure of their legal i entity, 
Nansen was able to turn to the difficult task of reintegrating the ome 

less into the international body politic. 

Dr. Nansen visualized two possible solutions for the Russian re ugee 
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problem: one through repatriation to the Soviet Union and the other 
through gradual dispersal by resettlement in new environments. The 
former alternative was considered repeatedly as a preferable solution 
by both the League Council and the Assembly and most member states 
shared the view that repatriation, provided it was voluntary, constituted 
the advisable mode of settlement. On the other hand, many private 
organizations which had been responsible for the maintenance of refu¬ 
gees in host countries expressed the fear that returning Russians might 
find themselves the victims of political persecution. The High Commis¬ 
sioner, who inclined toward this view, finally persuaded the League 
Council that the principle of repatriation should remain a voluntary one 
and that full guarantees of good treatment would have to be supplied 
by the Soviet government. 18 

When the League approached the Soviet Union on the repatriation 
question, its members were surprised by the thoroughly negative atti¬ 
tude of the new Soviet regime. It had been widely believed that indus¬ 
trial and agricultural planning programs in the Soviet Union would call 
for a large supply of workers, both manual and intellectual, and that, 
therefore, the return of the emigres would be welcomed. It now became 
obvious, however, that these considerations were outweighed by the 
Soviet government’s suspicion that returning refugees would engage in 

counterrevolutionary activities and thus threaten the stability & of the 
regime. 


While the Soviet government refused to negotiate with the League 
itself, it declared its intention to accept the mediation of the High Com¬ 
missioner’s Office. Dr. Nansen knew from the ILO census that only a 
small percentage of Russian refugees would be willing to return and he 
realized that repatriation, even if successfully accomplished, would 
remove only a small part of the problem. Nevertheless, the High Com- 

—f C8 T d ° n ne g Qtiations the Soviet government through¬ 
out 19—, and finally was able to obtain the promise of an amnesty and a 

guarantee of good treatment for all those who should choose to return 18 
I he matter of Russian repatriation was placed in the hands of the Rus¬ 
sian Red Cross committees and a small number of refugees decided 
o re-enter the Soviet Union from Greece and Bulgaria Even a few 
thousand of Wrangel’s counterrevolutionary forces ventured to return 

tted r S6ttled . m * 6 D ° n district where the High Commissioner vis¬ 
ited them on an inspection tour. As the League eagerly watched to see 
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whether the Soviet government would keep its promise, Nansen re¬ 
ported from the Soviet Union that “I have worked with the Soviet 
Government now for more than a year in connection with repatriation 
. . . and I must say that, in spite of numerous difficulties, the Soviet 
Government has actually kept all its obligations and all its agreements 
and promises it has made to me and to my organization.” 20 

Unable to find a general solution through repatriation, Nansen’s or¬ 
ganization had to turn to the task of moving the refugees from congested 
and inhospitable areas to countries where a brighter future for the 
uprooted would be possible. The job of relocating over one million 
refugees was first attacked in a pragmatic, piecemeal fashion when 
France admitted a few thousand of them. Dr. Nansen found that the 
identity certificate stood the refugees in good stead, but just at the 
moment when France declared herself ready to admit three hundred 
thousand more, the High Commission was confronted by its persistent 
enemy — lack of funds. 

Once again the High Commissioner appealed to the League for a 
grant of £.30,000, not for relief, but solely to finance the transport of 
refugees from Constantinople to their new homes. 21 There was little 
support for the appeal in the international organization; the League 
reaffirmed the principle it had originally adopted: that League funds 
must be applied solely to administrative expenses and could not be used 
for relief or resettlement of refugees. Sir Samuel Hoare of Great Britain, 
a stanch supporter of Dr. Nansen and the same man who had managed 
to persuade his government to contribute funds to Nansens passport 
scheme, again pointed out to the League the plight of the High Com¬ 
mission : 

I am aware that the League has never undertaken any financial obli- 
gation regarding the refugees. Nonetheless I say that, a year ago, when 
the High Commissariat for Russian refugees was officially formed, the 
League undertook some kind of obligation. And I am quite certain 
that the League’s conduct of the refugee problem will be mainly judged 
by its succcess or failure in dealing with Constantinople. Without money 
it cannot hope to deal with the problem. With a limited sum it cannot 
only hope to deal with it, but it can actually hope to solve it. It is on this 
account that I press the Council as strongly as I can to provide t s 
small sum . . . and by this means to gain for the League the credit, no 
only in Constantinople, but throughout the world, of having solved an 
administrative problem that for its urgency and human interest is second 
to none in importance . . . 22 
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Although Hoare’s appeal elicited little enthusiasm in official League 
circles, a determined fund drive conducted by private organizations, 
under the leadership of the International Red Cross, was initiated. Gen¬ 
erous contributions to these private societies, especially from American 
sources, placed at the indirect disposal of the High Commission a sum 
of $250,000 with which to begin resettlement on a larger scale. 23 

The tireless efforts of the High Commission in seeking resettlement 
opportunities for its wards did not go unrewarded. In early 1924, France 
declared herself willing to accept “all Russians who were fit and anxious 
to work, either as industrial or agricultural laborers, or as day labor¬ 
ers.” 24 By the end of the year over 400,000 refugees had been absorbed 
into the French economy. A somewhat more painful process was the 
reintegration of an approximately equal number of Russians into the 
German economy which, as the result of the stabilization of the mark, 
was undergoing a severe unemployment crisis. Hence, the relief activi¬ 
ties of private charitable agencies were probably more necessary and 
helpful in Germany than anywhere else in Europe. 

France and Germany were the only two countries which absorbed 
large numbers of the Russian refugees. The remainder were dispersed 
in forty-five countries, 25 through painstaking and sometimes sacrificial 
efforts on the part of representatives of the High Commissioner. A small 
beginmng was made with overseas settlement in 1924 when several 
thousand families were sent from Germany to Brazil and a similar num- 
ber migrated to the United States under its quota system of immigration 
e great majority of the refugees found resettlement only as manual 
laborers, a condition which created much hardship for many inteUec- 
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aspect of the problem and persistently warned recipient govern¬ 
ments agamst an “embargo on brains.” His pleas went unheeded X 
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Chaos reigned in that area when the High Commission first was able 
to give some attention to it. An eye witness reported: 

In an atmosphere of perpetual insecurity, of civil wars and bandit raids, 
of threatened foreign invasion, of spying and intrigue, of private guards 
and armed civilians, of kidnapping and robbery with violence, of con¬ 
flict between honor and necessity, of prostitution and drug trafficking, of 
economic desperation and of shrill and hysterical gaiety, the life of the 
city flamed and hissed like an auto da fe . . . 27 

Because of the great geographic distances, the High Commission was 
unable to transport the Harbin refugees to European countries for re¬ 
settlement, but was compelled to encourage integration of the emigres 
into the Manchurian economy. Only with the greatest difficulty and 
with the aid of sizable contributions by private relief organizations did 
Nansen and his staff succeed in restoring some measure of order in the 
Far Eastern refugee situation. About one third of the refugees filtered 
into the Chinese coastal city of Shanghai while most of the remainder 
eked out a meager existence in Harbin and a few other of the larger 
Manchurian and Chinese cities. Nansen toured Manchuria and China 
and did what he could to improve the lot of the refugees, but was com¬ 
pelled to report that 

the conditions under which the refugees are existing are pitiable in the 
extreme. Their inability to speak the Chinese language and the rigorous 
winters of Manchuria, where most of them are, make their lot an ex¬ 
ceedingly hard one. It is noteworthy that comparatively few acts of 
violence have occurred. Their stoical endurance is amazing. The fact 
that nearly all the men have had military training and have served in 
the army partly explains it. Nevertheless it is remarkable. 28 

The difficulties of the Far Eastern refugees were increased by the 
fact that China had not recognized the Nansen Certificate. The emigres 
were thus almost wholly unable to find productive employment nor 
could they leave the country. Their lot was probably more difficult than 
that of the refugees in Europe, who at least enjoyed a minimum of 
mobility and had been able to make a somewhat more favorable cultural 

adjustment. 

As the Russian refugee problem was nearing solution, Dr. Nansen, 
who had always looked at his work with refugees as a task of temporary 
character, began to hope that the job could be completed within the 
ten-year fife span of the High Commission. In the last request for funds 
from the League, Nansen had specified that “the credit should be re- 
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garded as temporary. The Commission hopes that it will be possible for 
the item to disappear from the League budget at the earliest possible 
moment.” 29 Renewed outbursts of intolerance and inhumanity, how¬ 
ever, proved that the hopes of the High Commissioner were premature. 
As one aspect of his work was drawing to a close with the gradual dis¬ 
persal of the Russian refugees, a stark new challenge and responsibility 
confronted him-the Armenian, Greek, and Bulgarian refugee prob¬ 
lems. 


THE BALKAN REFUGEES AND THE LEAGUE 


The origin of the Armenian problem is a particularly tragic one. 
The Armenians had behind them forty years of intermittent massacres 
under Ottoman rule before the outbreak of World War I. During the 
war itself, Armenia fought on the side of the Entente Powers in ex¬ 
change for a promise of independence from Turkish rule after successful 
conclusion of hostilities. About 200,000 Armenians had served in the 
Russian Army during the war, thus bringing down the wrath of the 
Turkish authorities upon the Armenian communities living in Smyrna 
and Constantinople. 30 After the Armistice, in early 1919, Constantinople 
was occupied by French forces, while Smyrna came under Greek con¬ 
trol. Most of the two million Armenians in Turkish territory were then 
temporarily free from Turkish rule. 


In 1920, the victorious powers had recognized de facto an inde¬ 
pendent Armenian government; it was a co-signatory to the Treaty of 
Sevres under which Turkey recognized an independent Armenia within 
fronhers to be stipulated by President Wilson of the United States 
But Turkey, despite its obligations toward Armenian minorities within 
■ts territory repudiated the Treaty of Sevres in 1922 and invaded Ar- 
mema, indulging in frightful massacres as the Turkish armies advanced. 

Lea^e J Th e Ti aPPe f, des P erateI y t0 First Assembly of the 
League, the Belg.au delegate urged the formation of a single front of 
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diplomatic cooperation and Brazil was ready to assist either alone or in 
conjunction with other Powers in putting an end to Armenia’s desperate 
plight.” 33 

To complicate the situation further, the Bolshevik Revolution, which 
had spread to Armenia, resulted in further confused fighting and finally 
the establishment of the Soviet Republic of Armenia, renamed Erivan 
by the new Soviet government. This new Soviet Republic, which con¬ 
stituted roughly one tenth of the prewar Armenian territory, was enjoy¬ 
ing relatively stable conditions by 1922; but the rapid advance of the 
Turks into Armenian territory prompted the French authorities to 
attempt the appeasement of Turkey by the restoration of a large sector 
of Armenia to Turkish sovereignty. The Franklin-Bouillon Agreement 
incorporating this compromise also included Turkish pledges of am¬ 
nesty and recognition of minority rights, although neither of these 
promises was supported by any guarantees. 

Despite strenuous efforts on the part of the French authorities to 
persuade the Armenians to remain in their communities, the Turkish 
promises were not able to erase the memories of all too recent massacres. 
Armenian refugees began to leave their homes in the wake of the re¬ 
treating French occupation forces. When the League Council in Feb¬ 
ruary 1924 authorized its High Commission for Refugees to extend the 
benefits of its service to the Armenian refugees, the number of Dr. Nan¬ 
sen’s new wards had grown to 320,000. They were scattered throughout 
Syria, Iraq, Cyprus, Palestine, Greece, Bulgaria, and many other Euro¬ 
pean countries. 34 

Once more the charitable organizations stepped into the breach to 
give the new refugees initial comfort. The British Lord Mayor s Fund 
of £. 100,000 narrowly averted the threat of famine and the contribution 
of private organizations in the United States reached the figure of 
$11,000,000. 3B 

Although Nansen was still occupied with the Russian refugee ques¬ 
tion, his energies were immediately directed to the new catastrophe. 
Since his experience had taught him that legal identification of refugees 
greatly enhanced their opportunities for successful settlement and inte¬ 
gration, the High Commissioner summoned another intergovernmental 
conference with the purpose of extending the Nansen Passport to Ar¬ 
menian refugees. On 31 May 1924, thirty-five states acceded to the new 
arrangement. 36 With remarkable efficiency, Armenian refugees were 
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provided with identity documents by the offices of the High Commis¬ 
sion. 

When the work was threatened again with bankruptcy, the High Com¬ 
missioner hit upon an ingenious scheme which made the passport system 
an almost self-supporting enterprise. Every refugee who, in the opinion 
of the governmental authority issuing the certificate, was capable of 
paying the sum of five gold francs as a fee was required to pay this tax. A 
receipt, the “Nansen Stamp,” was then attached to his identity document 
and the money paid into a revolving fund under the control of three trus¬ 
tees: one nominated by the League Council, one by the ILO, which had 
contributed 300,000 francs for the relief of Armenian refugees, and the 
third was Dr. Nansen himself. The Nansen Stamp became in fact a tax 
exacted from the richer refugees for the benefit of the poorer. The 
money paid into the revolving fund not only met the expenses of pro¬ 
viding the refugees with identity certificates, but also served as an 
emergency fund for transport purposes. The stamp system was used 
effectively in most countries and “apart from the material benefits it 
provided, the system embodied a very useful principle of organized self- 

help, and was a symbol of the solidarity existing in the refugee com¬ 
munity.” 37 ° 


h October 1924, the League Assembly voted 50,000 Swiss francs to 
establish a Commission of Enquiry which would conduct a census of 
Armeman refugees and establish their preferences with regard to migra- 
bom The completed statistics showed that the overwhelming majority 
of the refugees desired to migrate to the new Armenian Soviet RepnbliZ 
Envan. Nansen took advantage of his cordial relations with the Soviet 

men^f? / nd managed *° reach an agreement whereby that govern¬ 
ment offered to receive all Armenians desiring to come to Erivan ^e 

ew Armeman Republic also promised the High Commissioner that 
and for settlement purposes would be supplied to the refugees free of 
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report it produced, after thorough study of conditions in the Armenian 
Republic, estimated a total cost of £.300,000 for the initial settlement of 
25,000 refugees in Erivan. 40 

The High Commissioner, immediately upon receipt of the subcom¬ 
mission’s report, issued an urgent appeal to all member states of the 
League for “any assistance your Government is able to give.” Only nine 
governments answered Dr. Nansen at all and, of these, five refused to 
make any contribution whatsoever while the other four were neutral 
toward the scheme. Nansen then issued a further and stronger appeal 
to the four noncommittal governments, but only one affirmative reply 
was received: Albania offered to contribute the sum of 1000 francs. 41 

Dr. Nansen finally tried to raise a loan through the League of Nations 
under the guarantee of the Armenian government, the Soviet govern¬ 
ment, and the Russian State Bank in Moscow. The subcommission on 
the Erivan settlement question expressed the opinion that, in its judg¬ 
ment, the engineering and financial aspects of the scheme were sound. 
The High Commissioner, in a moving address to the League Assembly, 
pleaded his case, stating that 

repeated pledges have been given to the Armenians and nothing has 
been done, nothing of any land to carry them out. I want to use this 
platform to make an appeal to the Members of the League and to the 
people of Europe and of the world, that they should come forward and 
by their contributions help to wipe out the stain which must remain on 
the honor of Europe so long as nothing is done to redeem the pledges 
which have been made. 42 

But only a few member states were willing to risk small sums in the 
Armenian venture and the whole scheme broke down when the Con¬ 
servative Ministry in Great Britain assumed a hostile attitude, refusing 
all financial support. At this crucial juncture, the High Commissioner 
was advised that wealthy private sources in Erivan were willing to 
contribute £ 100,000 to the cause of their fellow Armenians provided 
that member states of the League would contribute the rest. 43 Without 
a guarantee of the remaining £200,000, however, these sponsors would 
not be willing to make any contribution. The High Commissioner once 
more went before the members of the League with an urgent appeal, 
but to no avail. Not even a small fraction of the required sum could be 

raised. , 

For the first time since Dr. Nansen had assumed his duties as High 
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Commissioner, the strains of his office visibly weighed him down. The 
patience of this tireless man was near the breaking point, and in bitter 
disappointment he mounted the rostrum of the Assembly of the League, 
asking the assembled delegates: 

Was it [the Armenian scheme] in reality nothing but a gesture? It 
was assumed that the League of Nations would not espouse a cause of 
this nature without being able to deal with it satisfactorily — especially 
after all the pledges given by the Powers. Does the League consider that 
it has done its duty? And does it imagine that it can let the matter drop 
without undermining its prestige? 44 

The plea was a cry in the wilderness. The League Assembly contented 


itself with allocating 15,000 Swiss francs to the High Commissioner for 
“publicity purposes.” 45 


It is of lasting credit to Dr. Nansen that he did not abandon his work 
with refugees after this fiasco. With the support of numerous private 
organizations, the High Commission attacked the Armenian refugee 
problem in a practical piecemeal fashion with considerable results. 


Armenians were dispersed throughout forty countries in a manner 
similar to that of their Russian predecessors, but mostly under condi¬ 
tions of minimum subsistence. The greatest single group, 100,000, was 
resettled in Syria at the initiative of the French government, but as 
reports by the High Commissioners representative indicated, conditions 
were appalling. Nansen himself observed in 1928 that “the history of 
the succeeding years is that of a long struggle against appalling physical 

conditions, of over-crowding in insanitary quarters, semi-starvation and 
disease.” 46 


The interest of the ILO’s Albert Thomas in the refugee problem 
prompted him, in 1925, to suggest to the High Commissioner the possi¬ 
bility of large-scale overseas migration, a solution to which Nansen had 
previously not given much thought. Thomas was of the opinion that 
Europe was too congested already and that any fruitful migration 
would have to be directed overseas. The essence of Thomas’s plan was 
e settlement of self-sufficient agricultural refugee communities in the 
Americas. 47 Nansen appointed a subcommission to visit South America 
in order to report on resettlement opportunities. The findings of this 
k»dywe r e extremely optoustio, but an intergovernmental conference 
called by the High Commissioner to explore the reactions of Latin 
American states to refugee immigration ended largely in failure because 
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of the unwillingness of these countries to relax stringent immigration 
restrictions. 

While the Russian and Armenian problems continued to occupy the 
High Commission, old wounds — thought to be healed years before — 
opened once more and began to fester. The sacking of Smyrna by Turk¬ 
ish troops in September 1922 and the succeeding massacre of much of 
the city’s Greek population had prompted Dr. Nansen to evacuate 
Greeks from Asia Minor to various Greek ports. The problem had been 
considered solved by the exchange of Turkish nationals of Greek ortho¬ 
dox religion for Greek nationals of Moslem religion under the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and by moderately successful settlement schemes for the 
Greek refugees in western Thrace. In 1925, a severe famine in those 
parts of Greece where most of the refugees had been settled drew the 
renewed attention of the High Commission to the Greek problem. 

The Refugee Settlement Commission, a body independent of Dr. 
Nansen’s organization and accountable directly to the League Council, 
was the only organization responsible for refugee work in Greece. It had 
been financed by an international loan, but its funds were nearly ex¬ 
hausted. With the means at its command, the Refugee Settlement Com¬ 
mission, administered by Greek experts, had aided in the settlement of 
170,000 families, 48 but it was unable to cope with the new threats of 
famine and epidemic confronting it in late 1925. The High Commis¬ 
sioner did not have sufficient funds to prevent famine, but he immedi¬ 
ately placed £.5000 at the disposal of the Epidemics Commission of the 
League. Although greater assistance was not in Dr. Nansen’s power, “he 
enabled the Epidemics Commission of the League to carry out a most 
valuable anti-epidemic campaign, which had remarkable results; the 
half-starving, over-crowded and exhausted refugees in Greece were 
kept relatively immune from the epidemics which would else unfailingly 
have decimated them.” 49 

In addition to the new Greek problem, the High Commission was 
harassed in 1926 with a critical situation in Bulgaria. This country, which 
had suffered great losses of territory by the Treaty of Neuilly, was 
flooded with Bulgarian nationals from the areas which had been ceded. 
When by early 1926 the number of unsettled refugees had reached 
125,084, 00 the Bulgarian government appealed for help to the League. 
Great hostility to any international aid for Bulgaria’s refugees was 
shown by all her neighbors, who feared that any money which the 
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League might contribute would be used for military aggression. 51 How¬ 
ever, when the Bulgarian government fell in June 1926, and a new, more 
conservative cabinet proclaimed an amnesty for all its political refugees 
in neighboring countries, tempers were assuaged and a loan of £2,400,- 
000 was floated by the League in December 1926 for settlement pur¬ 
poses. 62 M. Rent Charron, Dr. Nansen’s representative in Bulgaria, was 
commissioned to organize urban and rural settlement plans for the 
refugees. 

Dr. Nansen, pleased with this auspicious beginning, toured Bulgaria, 
but found many of his expectations overly optimistic. The lands pro¬ 
vided for refugees by the Bulgarian government were already largely 
occupied by native peasants, some areas were uninhabitable because of 
marshes, and disease stalked the countryside. Finally, a violent earth¬ 
quake in 1928 made the difficulties of the Commission almost insuper¬ 
able Yet, in the face of these obstacles, land reclamation projects and 
small community settlement schemes were carried out. Slow yet notice¬ 
able progress was made by the Commission in its Bulgarian venture and 
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The death of Dr. Nansen preceded by only three years the ascent to 
power of Adolf Hitler. 

THE NANSEN OFFICE 

The loss of Dr. Nansen was followed by extensive reorganization in 
refugee work in the League of Nations. The personality of the High 
Commissioner had so dominated every phase of his work and his reputa¬ 
tion as humanitarian, administrator, and scholar had been so widely 
established that no single man was deemed qualified by the League 
Council to assume his mantle. Instead, the League Assembly decided 
to establish a plural body to be named the Nansen International Office 
for Refugees. The post of High Commissioner was abolished and admin¬ 
istrative authority over the affairs of the Nansen Office was vested in a 
Governing Body with a president acting as primus inter pares, to be 
nominated by the Assembly. 66 As in the case of the High Commission, 
only funds for administrative expenses were allotted to the new Nansen 
Office and it was scheduled for liquidation by the end of 1938. Although 
the Nansen Office was described as an “autonomous organization, the 
League Council reserved for itself final policy-making authority. Nan¬ 
sen's wish to institutionalize refugee work permanently in the League 
was not completely ignored by his successors. A new division between 
humanitarian work, on the one hand, and legal and political protection 
activities, on the other, was created. While the former was considered 
temporary and was made the responsibility of the Nansen Office, the 
latter were integrated into the League Secretariat. However, this arti¬ 
ficial distinction was soon discarded and 

the Nansen Office undertook all phases of the work. The Secretariat had 
no general scheme of local representation and had to depend upon the 
local representatives of the Nansen Office who were invested annually 
by the Secretary-General with power to undertake certain T^asi-consu- 
lar f un ctions for refugees arising from the Arrangement of 1928. 

A generally deteriorating situation confronted the new Nansen Office 
at the beginning of its operations in 1931. The world depression and 
unemployment throughout most countries resulted in a tightening up 
of labor legislation and a refusal to grant refugees the right to work. 
Many countries ignored the pledges given when they had signe t e 
Nansen Certificate agreements, and most others refused to extend the 
validity of the certificates held by refugees in their territories. Natura - 
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ization protected only a very small percentage of the refugees; the great 
majority were ordered to leave their countries of refuge as soon as their 
Nansen Passports expired. The almost forgotten practice of refoulement 
reached unprecedented proportions during the early 1930s and it is 
estimated that the annual cost to France alone of maintaining thousands 
of refugees in prison for violating her border laws was 12,000,000 
francs. 57 The Nansen Office in 1933 called an intergovernmental confer¬ 
ence in order to ameliorate some of the worst features of current dis¬ 
criminatory measures against refugees, but to little avail. 

An acute problem faced the Nansen Office in the form of a renewed 


massacre in 1932. Iraq, which had just been granted membership in the 
League, celebrated its new independence with the slaughter of much 
of its Assyrian population. Twenty-five thousand desperate Assyrian 
refugees managed to flee and subsequently scattered throughout most 
of the Middle East. The Nansen Office, with the limited means at its 
command, established a refugee camp for them in Syria, but the condi¬ 
tion of these refugees was even more intolerable than that of their 
Armenian brethren in misfortune who had previously found asylum in 
Syria. Repeated and urgent appeals by the Nansen Office to the League 

for a minimum of funds were greeted with even greater indifference 
than the efforts of Dr. Nansen had been. 


As the shadow of rising dictatorship lengthened across Europe, in¬ 
tolerance created further hundreds of thousands of refugees. The rise 
of Fascism in Italy resulted in the expulsion of almost one million op¬ 
ponents of Mussolini's regime, most of whom found a temporary haven 
n France^ Although the Italian rehigees did not become technically 
stateless but retained their Italian nationality, their lot was neverthelesl 
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Council to provoke the Italian and Spanish governments by supporting 
the enemies of their regimes, and repeated appeals by the representa¬ 
tives of the Nansen Office in France to the head office in Geneva proved 
fruitless. Bitter discussion on the refugee problem became almost daily 
routine in the League Assembly of the 1930s, but next to nothing was 
actually accomplished. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In an evaluation of the League’s work on behalf of refugees during 
the 1920s and early 1930s, one striking factor emerges. The League was 
an organization of nation-states aiming for universality, and thus pro¬ 
tection of refugees from a given state was bound to arouse the hostility 
of an actual or potential member of the League of Nations. Refugees 
were ipso facto enemies of some nation-state which was already a mem¬ 
ber of the League or which, it was hoped, would become a member. 
Hence, all political refugees were a source of political embarrassment 
to the League and the organization, in its work on behalf of the up¬ 
rooted, was actually divided against itself. This largely explains the 
extreme reluctance of the League to allot any funds for operational re¬ 
sponsibilities to the High Commission and the Nansen Office. That the 
organization made some effort to come to the rescue of the Russian 
refugees may be explained by the fact that the Soviet Union was not 
then a member of the League and was regarded with hostility by most 
of its members. Characteristically, after the admission of the Soviet 
Union to League membership, the activities of the organization on be¬ 
half of the Russian and Armenian refugees were severely curtailed. In 
sum, it may be said that the outstanding work done by High Commis¬ 
sioner Nansen was accomplished not with the aid of the League of Na¬ 
tions, but with its reluctant toleration. 

As a corollary it followed that the organization, in its dealings with 
the refugee issue, refused to go beyond the mere symptoms of the prob¬ 
lem. Never did the League of Nations attempt to strike at the roots of 
the matter by negotiating with the country producing the refugees, 
whether it was the Soviet Union, Turkey, Spain, Italy, or Germany. 
The organization dealt very superficially with some of the symptoms of 
the malaise of the international body politic, but not with the basic 
cause, the persistent abuse of basic human rights by some member 
states. 
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A final misconception of the League was its treatment of the refugee 
problem as temporary. The organizational structure to deal with the 
question was testimony to the fact that the League considered the 
problem of uprooted people an emergency to be handled by stopgap 
emergency measures. A consistent reluctance on the part of the League 
to commit itself to long-range planning prevailed in both organs of the 
international organization. The fallacy of this assumption was clearly 
seen by Dr. Nansen shortly before the end of his life, but his recom¬ 
mendations to institutionalize refugee work in the League on a perma¬ 
nent basis were never fully accepted. 

Although the broad picture of the League’s work for refugees is 
gloomy, the image of Dr. Nansen, pervading all the manifold aspects 
of this work until 1930, lends a somewhat brighter hue to the over¬ 
all impression. The determined leadership of this man brought the 
uprooted under the protection of a nascent international community 
for the first time in human history. Dr. Nansen’s identity document, al- 
t ough hardly a substitute for a national passport and ultimately largely 
ineffective, established a precedent for later years. The undramatic un- 
sensabonal, yet indispensable salvage work done for refugees by the 
High Commission under Dr. Nansen in the face of great obstacles con- 
btutes a bright page in the annals of international organization. The 
rapid declinei of the Nansen Office after the death of the High Commis- 

climat 1S . F t 0bably D0 ‘ SOlely Stable to the deteriorating political 
chmate but ,n some measure to the lack of inspired leadership 

Albert CataS 'f 0phe Was yet Neither Nansen nor 

ganization had reached its low s ebb at a H j t " T"" 
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“Refugees have their own way of counting 
time: Pre-Hitler and post-Hitler .” 1 

THE JEWISH REFUGEES AND THE LEAGUE 

I n 1834, one hundred years before the ascent to power of Adolf 
Hitler, one of Germany’s foremost poets registered an ominous prog¬ 
nosis : “The insane fury of those who run amok, will come into its own 
again. And when it comes, this German thunder, the eagles will drop 
dead from the skies, and the lions will slink into their caves ...” 2 The 
vision of the apostate Heinrich Heine foreshadowed one of the most hor¬ 
rible social phenomena of the twentieth century — genocide. 

Throughout recorded history the religious or ideological heretic had 
been able to avert the extreme penalty at the hands of an oppressive 
majority. If death had been the price of heresy, recantation had re¬ 
mained the price of life. The advent of the National Socialist system 
added a new dimension: for the first time in history conversion no longer 
provided an escape. “The aristocrat of the French Revolution could save 
himself by becoming a citoyen. The Russian bourgeois could save him¬ 
self by becoming a tovaritch. The German Jew could never become an 
Aryan.” 3 It was blood itself which was now polluted — hence nothing 
within the control of the victim could prevent permanent ejection from 
his society. 

According to the 1933 census, the Jewish population in Germany 
numbered 502,799. 4 It was considered one of the best assimilated 
branches of European Jewry and had contributed to German culture in 
all fields of endeavor out of proportion to its numbers. Of the forty-four 
Germans to whom the Nobel Prize had been awarded, no fewer than 
eight were of Jewish origin. 6 As a thorough student of the Jewish people 
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in Germany concludes: “It is indeed one of the greatest ironies of history 
that a country that owed so much of its greatness to its Jewish citizens 
should have become their most relentless enemy, seeking actually their 
complete physical extermination.” 6 
Hitler’s intention to annihilate all Jews under his jurisdiction had been 
announced repeatedly throughout Mein Kampf, but the Nazi regime 
preferred to adopt a gradual method to attain its final goal. The process 
may roughly be divided into two major stages: The first, commencing 
with Hitler’s accession to power, concentrated on economic, social, and 

political strangulation. The second, beginning in 1938, aimed at utter 
physical annihilation. 


Between 1933 and 1938, all Jewish businesses were “Aryanized,” a 
procedure which was tantamount to outright theft. The notorious Nu- 
remberg racial laws, promulgated in 1935, proscribed marriage between 
Jews and Aryans and defined as “hybrid,” that is, polluted with Jewish 
blood, any person with one Jewish grandparent. All Jews were expelled 
from government and other oflfcial positions and a different legal code 
was applied in cases involving Jewish litigants. The prelude to the fate 
in store for Jewry under the Nazis was an act passed by the government 

fP"™, 5 , aU Je ' vs ° f German citizenship. Five years after the collapse 
of the Weimar Rechtsstact the German Jew was stripped of civil rights. 

For centuries the Jews in Germany had been Germans first and Tews 
second Germany was their Vaterland, and they simply would not be- 

oXa HcU° W f T Li'’’ 6 S 0vernment A ‘ tat. therefore, 
only a trickle of refugees left the country, settling mostly in neighboring 

European states since they believed the Nazi phenomenon to be a pas s g 

mg phase. In 1935, however, after the passage of the Nuremberg laws 
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Nazi campaign reflected an evident refusal of the member governments 
of the League of Nations to take the avowed intentions of the Nazi 
regime at face value. The problem of the increasing exodus of Jews from 
Germany was brought to the attention of the League in September 1933 
by the Dutch delegation. 7 Significantly, the emphasis of the Dutch 
representative was less upon the reprehensible character of Nazi policy 
than on the serious problem of the imbalances in labor markets resulting 
from an influx of refugees. A statement to similar effect, endorsed by the 
representatives of the Netherlands, France, and Belgium, was brought 
to the attention of the International Labour Office. 

While the International Labour Office referred the document for 
“further study,” some action was taken in the League of Nations. Over 
the strenuous objection of the German delegation, a “High Commission 
for Refugees Coming from Germany” was established, with James G. 
McDonald as High Commissioner. However, in view of German opposi¬ 
tion and the lukewarm attitude of most of the member governments, 
it was provided that all funds for the High Commission, both adminis¬ 
trative and operational, would have to come from private sources. 8 
Furthermore, it was provided that the High Commission should operate 
as a quasi-autonomous organ, responsible to its own Governing Body, 
rather than to the League Council. 9 This provision implied a further 
weakening of the powers of the High Commission. It would not have the 
support of the League of Nations as did the Nansen Office. 

High Commissioner McDonald repeatedly petitioned the League for 
funds in view of the lack of sufficient private contributions. He was not 
granted any, nor was he successful in his frequent requests that the 
jurisdictional mandate of the League be extended to cover his own 
wards. The Assembly discussions show that it was deemed unwise by 
most governments to provoke Hitler by such a step. It is significant, 
however, that when a nation came forward decisively on behalf of a 
group of refugees, positive results could be attained. For example, im¬ 
mediately following the return of the Saar to Germany, the French 
delegation requested the League to place all Saar refugees under the 
protection of the Nansen Office. The French resolution was adopted, 
Nansen Certificates were issued to Saar refugees, and a special grant 
was made by the Assembly to the Nansen Office for the resettlement of 
Saar refugees in Paraguay. 10 But the Jewish refugees lacked a deter¬ 
mined spokesman to plead their case in the international forum, with the 
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notable exception of Mr. McDonald, who finally resigned in protest in 
December 1935. 

McDonald’s letter of resignation is a significant document. After 
stating his reasons for leaving the post of High Commissioner, he ex¬ 
pressed his conviction that the Nazi phenomenon portended greater 
disaster for the Jewish people than most member governments of the 
League seemed to realize, since “the attitude of the German government 
was based not only on the theory of ‘Nordic race’ supremacy and the 
desire to eliminate ‘foreign racial’ elements from the life of the country; 
it rested also on the conception of the absolute subordination of the 
individual to the state.” 11 


Taking heed of this warning, the Norwegian government, in the tradi¬ 
tion of its long-time spokesman for the homeless, proposed that a central 
organ for all refugees be created under the direct authority of the 
League. 12 But the Norwegian proposal was not accepted by the League 
Assembly and the division of refugee organs continued. Sir Neill Mal¬ 
colm succeeded Mr. McDonald as High Commissioner for Refugees 
from Germany. His impotence was almost as frustrating as that of his 
predecessor. One improvement was the League’s authorization to the 

High Commissioner to issue a limited number of Nansen Certificates to 
refugees from Germany. 

Thus, at the time of Germany's annexation of Austria in March 1938 
three separate international organizations dealing with refugees were in 
existence. First, the Nansen Office, under the aegis of the League, cared 
or Russian, Saar, and Armenian refugees. Its appropriation was small 
but since most of its task had by this time been completed, the situation 

of NansenCe^' 7 7"! Signi£ , Cant function b V 1938 was the issuance 
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Office, in turn, repeatedly rejected requests by the Nansen Office for 
statistical services. 13 All attempts to amalgamate the three organs, or 
even to achieve a higher degree of coordination, ended in failure. 

The full fury of the Nazi onslaught began in 1938 after the Austrian 
Anschluss. The last fa 5 ades were now stripped from the extermination 
camps and the crematoria of the new Reich. Within a few months half 
of Austria’s 200,000 Jews were herded into concentration camps. A 
similar fate overtook most of the Jewish population of Czechoslovakia 
after its annexation a year later. By now almost a million Jews were 
under the Nazi sway, most of them desperately attempting to escape 
from imminent disaster. In most cases, after having been rendered pen¬ 
niless, they were free to leave their native soil. In view of the openly 
embraced policy of extermination, most of the Jews of “Greater Ger¬ 
many” cast around for immigration opportunities in countries overseas. 
These now seemed to provide the safest havens of refuge from the Nazi 
holocaust. 

The victims of Nazism met with resistance almost everywhere. Many 
countries stiffened their immigration requirements in order to prevent 
the entry of these doomed people into the Western hemisphere. 

Argentina ordered its consuls in Europe to delay, under every possible 
pretext, issuing visas even to those Jews who met all the requirements 
for obtaining entry. Brazil instructed its representatives in Europe to 
require baptismal certificates of all prospective immigrants, which 
meant the automatic exclusion of Jews unless they apostatized. Bolivia 
declared any person with “Jewish blood” ineligible for entry. 14 

Tortuous legal interpretations were resorted to in some instances. For 
example, “at one time the Australian law forbidding entry to Asiatics 
was taken to mean that, since Palestine was in Asia, all Jews were to be 
refused admission to Australia.” 16 Tens of thousands of refugees within 
sight of freedom were turned back to their death because of legal tech¬ 
nicalities. An instance among many was the case of 907 refugees fleeing 
from Germany to Cuba on the SS St. Louis on May 15, 1939, who were 
shipped back to certain destruction because of expired visas. 16 Also, the 
persistent refusal of Great Britain to admit Jewish refugees to the British 
Mandate of Palestine forced many thousands into the maws of the Nazi 
crematoria. 

The American response to the plight of the Hitler victims was also 
lacking in generosity. Immigration into the United States since 1924 had 
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been regulated by the “quota system” of national origins. A figure based 
on census statistics was allocated to each country for immigration pur¬ 
poses. For example, since the largest number of Americans were of 
Anglo-Saxon descent. Great Britain was given the largest quota number. 
But the figures allocated to Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and other 
areas heavily populated with Jews, such as Poland, were only small 
fractions of those desperately attempting to flee. Despite some pressure, 
the United States Congress refused either to enlarge the quota figures 
for the threatened nations or to transfer some of the unused quotas, such 
as the British one, to those of the heavily oversubscribed countries. 

In the meantime, the Naas continued to murder hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Jews in Buchenwald, Auschwitz, Bergen-Belsen, and scores of 
similar extermination centers. The tragic inadequacy of American immi¬ 
gration laws prompted Senator Herbert H. Lehman to cry out bitterly: 

VVhile from 90,000 to 110,000 quota numbers were being forfeited year 

after year, thousands of visa applicants were refused admission because 

they were born in the “wrong" countries. Many of these unfortunate 

people died in Hitler s concentration camps a few years later. Our immi- 

P, 0n , lawS were written with utter disregard for the impact of such 
legislation on the international scene . . * 

In September 1938 the League Assembly finally decided to amal¬ 
gamate the Nansen Office with the High Commission for Refugees from 
Germany into a single High Commission for Refugees under the author- 
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discuss resettlement opportunities for the Jews under German juris¬ 
diction. 19 The delegates met at Evian, France, amidst a flood of reports 
of new atrocities perpetrated by the Nazis against the Jewish popula¬ 
tions, but the reaction of most of the representatives remained a luke¬ 
warm one. 

The attitudes Great Britain and France adopted at the outset of the 
conference struck the keynote for the whole session. Lord Winterton, 
the British delegate, immediately ruled out the possibility of Jewish re¬ 
settlement in Palestine and, with regard to Great Britain herself, ex¬ 
plained that “the United Kingdom is not a country of immigration. It is 
highly industrialized, fully populated, and is still faced with the problem 
of unemployment. For economic and social reasons, the traditional pol¬ 
icy of granting asylum can only be applied within narrow limits.” 20 
Similarly, the delegate of France regretted the fact that although his 
government was in “fullest agreement in principle with the task [of 
aiding refugees], France has almost exhausted her resources which 
unfortunately are not so boundless as her zeal to serve the cause of 
humanity.” 21 Most of the other European delegations, including the 
Scandinavian countries as well as Belgium and Switzerland, followed 
suit. They stated their objections to the relaxation of immigration re¬ 
striction in terms of fear of undue economic competition which might 
result from a large influx of refugees. 

The responses of most of the South American delegations were also 
discouraging. Regardless of the existence of vast, still underdeveloped 
areas for which the possibility of colonization projects might have been 
explored, only one country in Latin America came forward with an offer 
to revise its immigration laws in order to take in 100,000 Jewish refugees 
for colonization — the Dominican Republic. 22 All other South American 
states explained their inability to absorb refugees by stating that “they 
were grappling with low wages and unemployment.” 23 Also, all of them 
“had large German populations and extensive trade agreements with 
Germany; their actions were hesitant because of the fear of German 
disapproval.” 24 

The United States Congress failed to revise American immigration 
laws despite constant prodding by President Roosevelt and the Depart¬ 
ment of State. In view of the fact that the United States government had 
initiated the conference, the American failure to assume a role of leader¬ 
ship at Evian proved particularly harmful. 
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After prolonged, mostly fruitless conversations, the representatives at 
the Evian Conference decided to establish an Intergovernmental Com¬ 
mittee for Refugees whose membership would comprise the states 
represented at Evian. 25 The main function of the IGCR would be the 
exploration of resettlement opportunities and “the substitution of an or¬ 
derly system of departure from countries whence there is involuntary 
emigration for the existing disorderly exodus of men, women, and 
children who have no definite place to go.” 26 The achievements of the 
Intergovernmental Committee were, however, minimal. The reasons for 
failure were similar to those of the High Commission under the League 
of Nations. 

First, most governments still adhered to the illusion that the Nazi 
phenomenon in Germany was a passing phase. At least, so most repre¬ 
sentatives contended, the aspect of virulent anti-Semitism would not be 
a permanent one. Second, most members of the IGCR were reluctant to 
admit refugees for economic reasons. It was felt quite generally that 
serious economic competition resulting in depression might follow the 
lifting of immigration barriers, particularly because most Jewish refu¬ 
gees, upon leaving the Nazi-occupied areas, were practically paupers. 
Third, it was felt by most delegates that concerted international action 
with regard to the Jewish refugees might unduly provoke the German 
government. This position was held particularly by the South American 
delegations. Fourth, the situation was made even more difficult by the 
fact that the German government steadfastly refused to recognize the 
existence and authority of the Intergovernmental Committee. The point 

was stressed with great force by the delegate of France, who contended 
that 


the nations which expel have towards the masses expelled more duties 

^ receive them - So lon g as duties are not 
recognized, defined and put into practice by an understanding between 

SiTT J Wh,Ch eXpel and the Governments which receive, the 
end of this disorder cannot really be expected. The Government which 

m X e P at Shood ^ S* 8 "* ** P « •» their only 


Finally, a general international apathy concerning refugees prevailed 
among most of the member governments of the League and the IGCR. 
Vital questions of security with regard to Germany, Italy, and the Soviet 
Umon consistently occupied the attention of the international com- 
mumty and took precedence over the refugee problem. 
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The German invasion of Poland in 1939 pronounced the death sen¬ 
tence over most of European Jewry. Poland and the Balkan countries, 
subsequently overrun by the Nazi war machine, were the domicile of 
over five million Jews who were now faced with annihilation. Greater 
and greater became the number of Jews who failed to procure immigra¬ 
tion visas and who were subsequently swallowed by the insatiable ovens 
of the Nazi death factories. After 1940, the German government ex¬ 
hibited increasing reluctance to allow its Jewish victims to leave Ger¬ 
man-controlled territory. Nothing short of physical extirpation was able 
to satisfy the Nazi leaders. 

In view of the new German policy, little could now be accomplished 


by international organization. The two hitherto separate refugee organs, 
the League High Commission for Refugees and the Intergovernmental 
Committee, were amalgamated (although the committee retained its 
title) under the leadership of Sir Herbert Emerson of Great Britain. 28 
However, the impotence of the two previous organs was now simply 
“writ large.” The complete repudiation of the pleas repeatedly voiced to 
the German government by the new High Commissioner and a continu¬ 


ing reluctance on the part of the democracies to lower their immigration 
barriers made the new amalgamation of refugee organs little more than 


a gesture. 

A last futile effort was made by President Roosevelt who in 1943 
called another conference of the IGCR in Bermuda. On this occasion, 
ten new states adhered to the Intergovernmental Committee, including 
the Soviet Union. 29 The legal competence of the committee was broad¬ 
ened to include “all persons wherever they may be, who as a result of 
events in Europe, have had to leave or may have to leave, their countries 
of residence because of the danger of their lives or liberties on account 
of their race, religion, or political beliefs.” 30 

Notwithstanding this broad definition of refugees eligible for IGCR 
assistance, the actual result was extremely disheartening. No major 
policy change was adopted either by the German government or by the 


countries of refuge. 

One bright spot in that bleak epoch is found in the persistent an 
often sacrificial efforts of voluntary organizations, national and inter¬ 
national, to come to the rescue of the Jewish people during their 
trial. The records of these organizations include significant accomp s 
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ments: “Tens of thousands were rescued from the Nazis by clandestine 
means. 8,000 orphaned Jewish children were kept alive in France by 
means of American funds sent from Switzerland. These children were 
hidden in convents, schools, and private homes by compassionate Chris¬ 
tian families." 31 The numbers saved were relatively small, but the efforts 
put into saving them were great. It seemed almost as if the world were 

offering penance for its apathy during the years when rescue might have 
been accomplished more easily. 

There is hardly a major religious, nationality, or welfare group that has 
not come to the aid of the victims of Hitlerism. Outstanding among the 

fSS have helped the refugees ... are the American Jewish 
Jomt D.stabuhon Committee, the World Jewish Congress, the Ameri- 

11,6 Unitarian ServiceCommittee, the 
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International Rescue and Relief Committee the Hebrew QV, 0 if ’ j 
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until the time when an awakening to the price of procrastination and 
vacillation came too late for effective action. In that sense, if the crime of 
the Nazi government was one of commission, then the apathy of the 
free world was indeed a crime of omission. When, finally, the last mask 
had dropped from the face of Nazi Germany, awakening the world from 
its slumbers, it was already too late. 
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I will even gather and assemble ye out of 
the countries where ye have been scattered.” 

EZEKIEL 1 


DISLOCATIONS DURING WORLD WAR II 

The outbreak of World War II merged the tragedy of the Tew- 
ish people into the greater tragedy of world conflagration. The bitter 
s ugg e scattered millions of people throughout the world as a crazed 
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workers, and settlers who intended to exploit the conquered territories 
for the Reich. At the zenith of its power in 1942, approximately two and 
a half million such colonists were attempting to weld the economies of 
the subjected countries to the economy of Germany. 6 Shortly before the 
Nazi retreat began, a prominent German newspaper clearly implied 
that, while the perennial problem of Lebensraum seemed now to be 
solved, a shortage of administrators was beginning to make itself felt. 
“The proportion between space and people has been reversed,” the 
paper stated; “the problem of how to feed a great people in a narrow 
space has changed into that of the best way of exploiting the conquered 
spaces with the limited number of people available.” 7 
While Germans were fighting —and “colonizing” — throughout Eu¬ 
rope under the swastika, the domestic German economy supplying the 
basis for her armies could not be allowed to relax. A steady stream of 
workers from conquered territories were shipped to Germany where, 
under slave labor conditions, they had to take the place of German 
workers, farmers, and technicians. Thus, “like a gigantic pump, the 
German Reich sucked in Europe's resources and working population. 
The total number of foreign workers in Germany . . . exceeded six 
million in 1943. In 1944, the high mark of eight million was reached.” 8 
While the Nazi victories were accompanied by mass movements of 
slave laborers set in motion to support the German economy, the Jews 
from all occupied areas were herded into concentration camps in Poland. 
The forced labor deportations took place for economic reasons, but the 
aim of Jewish mass movements toward camps in the east was physical 
annihilation. The Nazi concentration camp system contributed neither 
to the economy nor to the war effort of Nazi Germany. Six million 
people were uprooted from all parts of Europe for largely sadistic rea¬ 
sons, since 

any work that was performed [in the concentration camps] could have 
been done much better and more cheaply under different conditions. 
The incredibility of the horrors was closely bound up with their eco¬ 
nomic uselessness. The Nazis carried this uselessness to the point o 
open anti-utility when in the midst of the war, despite the shortage o 
building material and rolling stock, they set up enormous, costly^ex¬ 
termination factories and transported millions of people back and o 

Most leading authorities emphasize sadism as the reason for ^ and ex 
termination as the goal of the Jewish deportation movements. A large 
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part of the work exacted in the concentration camps was useless or it 
was so miserably planned that it had to be done over two or three 
times,” 10 one analyst reported. “Prisoners were forced to perform non¬ 
sensical tasks . . . and preferred even harder work when it produced 
something useful,” said another. 11 The extermination camps were simply 
a dragged-out process of dying. “Hell in the most literal sense was em¬ 
bodied by those types of camp perfected by the Nazis, in which the 
whole of life was thoroughly and systematically organized with a view 
to the greatest possible torment.” 12 

Three major population movements resulting from the policies of the 
German government may be discerned during the period of Nazi tri- 
mnphs up to 1943. First, over fifteen million people throughout Europe 
became homeless when they fled from the advancing Wehrmacht. Sec¬ 
ond, more than eight million Europeans from all parts of the continent 
were deported to the Reich as forced laborers. Finally, six million Tews 
were deported from all parts of Europe under the Nazi sway and con¬ 
centrated in camps in Poland. While most of the uprooted in the first two 
categories became refugees and displaced persons in the immediate 
I^stwar period, the Jews were almost all destroyed by the Nazi crema- 
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Soviet armies. These Volksdeutsche , 16 about four million of whom fled 
in the direction of Germany prior to the end of hostilities, had been “the 
foremost exponents of the German policy of oppression and exploitation 
of non-Germans and were the privileged representatives of the ‘master 
race’”; 17 in large numbers they now accompanied the German armies 
on their retreat, or were simply abducted by the Wehrmacht in order to 
fill the badly decimated labor supply at home. In addition to the German 
minority populations, a sizable group of native “collaborationists,” fear¬ 
ing reprisals, followed the retreating Nazis. The evacuation of this con¬ 
glomeration of Reichsdeutsche, Volksdeutsche, and native quislings at 
first proceeded in an orderly manner, but when the Allied armies accel¬ 
erated their advance, became “a cargo of wailing and terrified humanity, 
moving in deep snow and cold, enduring the fate which the German 
armies had in previous years imposed upon millions of innocents.” 18 

In addition to these groups, a new and separate stream of refugees 
began to swell. As it became more and more evident that another form 
of totalitarianism, as intolerant of dissent as the Nazi variety, was spread¬ 
ing westward in the wake of the Soviet armies, over a million people 
from eastern areas joined the stream of refugees to escape the specter of 
Communist domination which threatened their native countries. Rus¬ 
sians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Poles, Latvians, Lithuanians, and Es¬ 
tonians mingled with the Germans fleeing from the Soviet advance. 

As the sun of the Axis continued its downward course, the Asian pop¬ 
ulations dislocated by Japanese expansion in the Far East began to 
return to their former homes. Unlike their brethren in misfortune on 


the Continent, the Chinese displaced persons had not moved over long 
distances, but for the most part had hidden in the neighboring hills of 
the Chinese countryside, and they found it easier to return to their 
homes as the Japanese retreated. Out of thirty million displaced Chinese, 


it has been estimated that only about three to five million actually emi¬ 
grated to Free China, and many of these returned home after the end of 


hostilities. 19 They returned to a gutted land and a broken economy, 
however, and faced as difficult a time as the European refugees. 

At the end of the war, then, a ravaged Europe and Asia confronted 
the victorious Allies. Not only did poverty and hunger stalk the two 
continents, but the misery and confusion were accentuated by major 
dislocations. Only a determined effort by the Allied powers would now 


be able to restore some measure of equilibrium. 
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THE WORK OF UNRRA 


The Aftermath 


Soon after the first Allied soldiers set foot upon liberated soil it was 
realized that a major international reconstruction and rehabilitation 
program would have to be initiated to prevent the war catastrophe from 
having permanent effects. Early in 1943, the British Foreign Office sug¬ 
gested an Allied Post-War Requirements Bureau. 20 The proposal was 
vigorously supported by President Roosevelt of the United States, who 
was interested in an international relief organization to be established 
as soon as possible while the sense of cooperation and urgency was still 
strong among the Allies. Negotiations led to a conference of forty-four 
nations in Washington, D.C. On 9 November 1943 all participating 
states signed the charter of a new international organization, the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 21 Although it was 
determined at the Washington Conference that the main task of the new 
organization should be the reconstruction of devastated areas and the 
provision of relief food, clothing, and medical supplies to needy United 

Nations nationals, the repatriation of uprooted people was also con- 
sidered an important function. 22 


The first major problem confronting the governing body of UNRRA 
the General Council,** was the question of eligibility. Several attempts 
were made to divide the uprooted into separate classes, finally resulting 
m three major categories. First to be classed were “refugees,” who were 
defined as persons who had left their native countries of their own free 
U to escape persecution or the ravages of war.*‘ Most persons who had 
fled from the advancing Axis forces fell into this group. "Displaced per- 
sons were considered people who had been removed by official or para- 
cia ac on. ave workers who had been shipped to the Reich and 
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The second major category comprised the Volksdeutsche, or ethnic 
German minority groups in the eastern areas who had fled in the wake 
of the German retreat. Unanimous agreement reigned among the dele¬ 
gates that these fugitives should not be eligible for UNRRA assistance 
because of their obvious connection with the Nazis. The problem was 
complicated, however, with the conclusion of the Potsdam Agreement 
which placed international sanction behind the expulsion of German 
minority groups from beyond the Oder-Neisse line. Article XIII of the 
agreement stipulated that “the transfer to Germany of German popula¬ 
tions, or elements thereof, remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, will have to be undertaken.” 26 When the agreement went into 
operation on 20 November 1945 and monthly quotas of destitute Ger¬ 
man expellees 27 began to arrive in Germany, the question was raised 
whether the 9.7 million “Potsdam Transfers” 28 should be eligible for 
UNRRA assistance. After some discussion, it was unanimously agreed 
that UNRRA, being essentially a United Nations organization, would 
exceed its competence if it gave material assistance to refugees who 
were not United Nations nationals. 29 

This decision, which was reached very quickly, reflected a punitive 
attitude on the part of the Allies toward the Germans at large. It may be 
contended with some strength that this attitude was misplaced. Those 
German elements who were involved in the Nazi conquest, and partici¬ 
pated in it through exploitative tactics, were the first to flee before the 
Allies, while the very fact that the “Potsdam Transfers” had voluntarily 
remained behind may be cited as proof that they were least afraid of 
political retribution and thus least involved in the Nazi cause. At any 
rate, a valid establishment of the various nuances of guilt, all the way 
from active participation down to ideological association, would have 
been impossible to determine by either the Allied authorities or UNRRA 
itself; and no justifiable distinction could be made in theory which 
might have been applied with equal justice in practice. The UNRRA de¬ 
cision extended the principle of “collective guilt to the Totsdam Trans¬ 
fers,” whose ancestors had been living in non-German areas for cen¬ 
turies. The net results were additional drains upon the already chaotic 
German economy, severe unemployment crises, overcrowded housing 
conditions, disease, and much downright starvation. 

Shortly after the Volksdeutsche had summarily been declared ineligi¬ 
ble for UNRRA assistance, a third category of persons began to crys- 
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taliize within the group classed as “refugees and displaced persons.” 
They were those who prior to and shortly after the end of hostilities had 
fled from Communist-dominated areas and now refused to be repatri¬ 
ated. Over one million Russians, Poles, Jews, and Balts confronted 
UNRRA with a deeply significant problem. Since the avowed purpose 
of the organization was only the “assistance in caring for persons found 
in any area of any of the United Nations who, by reason of war, were 
displaced from their homes, and in agreement with the appropriate gov¬ 
ernments, military authorities, or other agencies in securing their repa¬ 
triation or return , 30 UNRRA care and assistance to refugees explicitly 
refusing to return became a highly debatable issue. 

It was on this point of “unrepatriable refugees” that a strong cleavage 
became apparent in the UNRRA General Council. At first, when the 


quantity of “unrepatriables” was still quite negligible, a temporary com¬ 
promise was reached by stipulating that UNRRA would continue “to 
assist, for a reasonable period, in the care of refugees as cannot be re¬ 
patriated, until the Inter-Governmental Committee for Refugees is pre¬ 
pared to remove them to new places of settlement.” 31 However, when 
within a reasonable time” the number of “unrepatriables” grew to over 
one million, a serious clash occurred in the UNRRA General Council 
between the Western and the Eastern powers. The Soviet Union and her 
adherents in the UNRRA plenary body contended that only “collabora¬ 
tionists” would refuse to be repatriated - bona fide refugees would have 
no objections to returning. 32 Moreover, the Eastern countries held that 
as contributors to UNRRA, they could not be expected to supply people 
with material assistance for an indefinite period of time. 33 The Western 
powers, on the other hand, under the leadership of the United States 
aiguecJ that the “unrepatriables,” being United Nations nationals, should 
certainly be considered eligible. Since the United States shouldered 72 
per cent of the operational budget of UNRRA and most of the cost of 

wereabllT r W ° Uld ^ deV °' Ve U P on her ' the Western states 
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suit and cooperate with the local military authorities and the Govern¬ 
ments concerned with regard to steps encouraging repatriation.” 36 

In order to implement this policy decision, the Executive Committee 
on 1 October 1946 decided on the Sixty Day Ration Plan, whereby, effec¬ 
tive from that date, all displaced persons willing to be repatriated were 
to be issued food rations for a period of two months at the frontiers of 
their home countries. 37 Since, by late 1946, about fifteen million up¬ 
rooted people had already returned with the aid of the Allied military 
authorities, and another eight million had been repatriated by UNRRA 
without an extra food incentive, the Sixty Day Ration Plan was aimed 
mainly at the “last million” refugees classified as “unrepatriable” as well 
as at the small remnant of Jews who had survived the Nazi holocaust. 
A study of repatriation statistics before and after the ration plan went 
into effect shows that no significant increase in repatriation resulted 
from the extra food incentive. 38 It became increasingly clear to most 
delegates that a lasting solution for this group of refugees could be at¬ 
tained only by a concerted attempt to resettle them in new environments. 

While UNRRA was casting about for a solution to the problem of 
unrepatriables, the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees, which 
had been in a somewhat dormant state since the fiasco of the Evian 
Conference, began to take an interest in the problem. Since the raison 
d’etre of the IGCR was the exploration of resettlement opportunities, it 
was only logical that it should concern itself with the “last million.” 
When the forty member states of the committee met for consultation in 
early 1946, it became painfully apparent immediately that its inveterate 
twin enemies, lack of funds and lack of cooperation, were again con¬ 
spicuously present at the conference table. Only the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Norway, and Belgium offered to make small 
token contributions to the organization, and the offers were made only 
on the condition that other nations would follow suit. The sum total of 
pledged contributions represented a negligible amount, inadequate to 
resettle even a small fraction of the people concerned. 

Apart from financial difficulties, the powers were unable to agree 
upon policy, particularly upon the classes of eligible refugees. Although 
the constitution of the IGCR provided that its Executive Committee 
might make decisions by simple majority vote of the delegates present 
and voting, in practice the policy organ was extremely reluctant to make 
important decisions by anything less than a unanimous vote. The Soviet 
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Union, which had joined the IGCR at the Bermuda Conference in 1943, 
steadfastly refused to grant resettlement assistance to refugees from 
Soviet-dominated areas. The result was that the representatives on the 
IGCR Executive Committee could agree upon only very limited cate¬ 
gories of refugees, and unanimous agreement was reached only on as¬ 
sistance to Spanish Loyalist refugees from Franco Spain and the small 
remnant of Jewish concentration camp survivors. The IGCR, although 
it managed to conclude a few minor immigration agreements with three 
Latin American states, again succumbed to the apathy and even active 
opposition of many of its member states. 

UNRRA had not been called into existence to carry out resettlement 
and hence was not able under its Articles of Agreement to solve the 
problem of the remaining “last million” non-repatriables. In an evalua¬ 
tion of UNRRA's job for refugees and displaced persons the emphasis 
should therefore be placed upon success, not failure. For the achieve¬ 
ments of the organization within a short space of time were remarkable. 
An essentially international staff of over seven thousand civil servants 
accomplished the repatriation of more than eight million refugees within 
less than a year. Despite numerous shortcomings of the staff, most of 
which were due to hasty recruitment practices under wartime condi¬ 
tions a strong sense of esprit de corps as well as a goodly amount of 
practical zeal on the job was characteristic of most UNRRA employees. 
Although most of the actual conveyances used for repatriation purposes 
were Allied Army vehicles, UNRRA officials performed invaluabTsup- 
piemens serv.ce*. SWct health measures were instituted to keep 
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instituted. Its job became the placement of children in foster homes and 
the search for remaining relatives. By and large, the staff was imbued 
with a sense of urgency; as one staff member put it, “Here is a job to be 
done that can be seen and felt.” For the most part, the balance sheet of 
the UNRRA staff shows that it successfully met the task for which it had 
been recruited from forty-four different lands. 

Generally the same observations hold for the UNRRA service in the 
Far East. There the job of repatriation was facilitated by the fact that 
most escapees from Japanese aggression had not fled far and could re¬ 
turn without much difficulty. Also, the problem of non-repatriable 
refugees did not plague the Far Eastern Office of UNRRA, except for 
a small group of 5000 European refugees in Shanghai. The UNRRA 
China Office acted mostly in a supervisory capacity, leaving the actual 
operational responsibilities largely to the Chinese National Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (CNRRA). The quality of the CNRRA 
staff was decidedly lower than that of UNRRA and the poison of cor¬ 
ruption at one time had corroded its ranks to such an extent that UNRRA 
Director Fiorello La Guardia halted all further relief shipments to 
China. 39 A somewhat easier job was accomplished by a somewhat in¬ 
ferior staff in the Far East with generally satisfactory results. 

A tracing of UNRRA policy during its operation reflects a persistent 
quest for political conciliation of the Soviet bloc by the Western powers. 
When the decision to exclude all Volksdeutsche from UNRRA assist¬ 
ance was made at the instigation of the Eastern powers, there was little 
opposition to it in the General Council. In part the Western nations ad¬ 
hered to the principle of “collective guilt” when they agreed to the 
Soviet demands, but perhaps the main reason for Western agreement 
was a desire for compromise with the Soviet Union on political grounds. 
When the question of non-repatriable refugees emerged, the Soviet 
Union reaffirmed its negative position of non-assistance while the West¬ 
ern powers attempted to meet Soviet demands as far as possible without 
sacrificing the principle of voluntary repatriation. Western efforts at 
conciliation were evident in the adoption of such provisions as the Sixty 
Day Ration Plan and the six-month time limit of UNRRA assistance to 
non-repatriables. 

The fact that neither the ration incentive nor the threat to withdraw 
assistance resulted in any significant increase in repatriation probably 
illustrates the profound sense of divorce which these people felt towar 
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countries where totalitarian governments had come to power. Nothing 
short of physical force would compel most of them to be repatriated to 
their countries of origin. 

Hence UNRRA, though successfully concluding its task of voluntary 
repatriation, faced an entirely new situation two years after its birth, a 
situation which the organization was constitutionally unable to tackle. 
The Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees, on the other hand, 
while constitutionally competent to deal with the “last million,” was 
largely ineffective because of political and financial considerations. 
Moreover, it had become more and more evident by late 1945 that the 
refugee problem revolved around the unrepatriables scattered through¬ 
out Europe, and that the existing division of responsibility for them 
among the Allied military authorities, UNRRA, and the IGCR had re¬ 
sulted in much duplication, inefficiency, and sheer wasted effort. It was 
becoming increasingly apparent that a new unified organization dealing 
with the refugee problem in totality would have to be created if this 
challenge was to be met successfully. 


THE LAST MILLION” REFUGEES 

As their fate was being debated by UNRRA, the IGCR, and the Allied 
militaiy authorities, the non-repatriable refugees-of fifty-two nation- 
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new Communist regime in power. Roughly 125,000 Poles left Poland 
for the West, hoping to be granted asylum, preferably by Great Britain 
where many of them had lived for a prolonged period during the war. 43 
About 175,000 of the Polish refugee group had been German slave 
laborers, but refused to go home because of the change of government 
in Poland since the end of the war. They, too, were hoping for resettle¬ 
ment, preferably overseas. 

The Polish government, vigorously supported by the Soviet Union, 
adamantly insisted in the UNRRA General Council that the Polish 
refugees be repatriated without delay, forcibly if necessary. UNRRA 
camps frequently received visits from representatives of the Polish 
government, exhorting the remaining refugees to return, but with little 
success. 

A second large and cohesive refugee group was formed by the Jewish 
survivors of the Third Reich. These were the poorest of the poor, most 
of them dying skeletons who, upon seeing the liberating Allied armies, 
had begun to live again. This remnant, about 200,000 44 — all that had 
remained of the six million Jews under Hitler’s domination — was largely 
concentrated in the American zones of Germany and Austria. About half 
of the group were German and Austrian Jews while the remainder were 
largely of Polish origin. 45 The group as a whole was violently opposed 
to any thought of repatriation to the places of their sufferings, particu¬ 
larly since new pogroms had broken out in Poland shortly after the end 
of hostilities. They were practically united upon a single aim: emigra¬ 
tion to Palestine. A resurgence of Zionism expressing itself in the hope 
for the realization of a national Jewish home was characteristic of most 
of these people. The Polish government, although it welcomed repatria¬ 
tion of its Jewish nationals, respected their desire to resettle elsewhere, 
and neither it nor the Soviet government pressed for their repatriation 
with any great force. 

A third group of comparable strength consisted of 200,000 Spanish 
Loyalists, most of whom were assembled in camps maintained by volun¬ 
tary agencies throughout France. 46 They were unique among the unre- 
patriables in the sense that they did not reject the alternative of repatri¬ 
ation outright, but merely requested French asylum “temporarily until 
the Falangist regime would be succeeded by a democratic regime. 
Most of them were not interested in permanent resettlement, but hoped 
eventually to return to Spain. The request of the Spanish Loyalists was 
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endorsed unanimously by the UNRRA General Council. Harmony 
reigned on this issue between the West and the East, while France de¬ 
clared herself willing to shoulder the burden of asylum until the time 
when the refugees should desire to return. 48 

A considerable segment of the refugee population consisted of 190,400 
Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians, the majority of whom had con¬ 
gregated in the British zone of Germany. 40 These Balts represented a 
particularly tough bone of contention between the Eastern and Western 
powers in the UNRRA General Council. UNRRA screening had shown 
that the group could be subdivided into three main categories. Over one 
half of the Baltic refugees had been victims of Nazi forced labor de¬ 
portations, and, like their Polish brethren, now refused to return to their 


Communist-dominated homelands. Approximately 70,000 had followed 
the retreating German armies toward the end of hostilities and had 
thus taken the opportunity to escape. They too were bitterly and unalter¬ 
ably opposed to repatriation. A small percentage of the Baltic refugees 
in Germany had collaborated in varying degrees with the Nazis. During 
the actual process of screening by UNRRA and the Allied military au¬ 
thorities it was found to be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
establish categorical standards for the definition of “collaborators,” since 
many of the accused had been forced to work for the Germans under 
threat of violence. After protracted and repeated investigations, only a 
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mon their opposition to the Tito regime in Yugoslavia. Many of them 
had fled their homeland during the period of civil strife while others 
had smuggled across the frontier after Tito’s accession to power. While 
the Yugoslav government violently demanded their forcible repatria¬ 
tion, the refugees were just as adamant in their refusal. 

Soviet representatives in UNRRA and the IGCR were very much 
concerned about the return of approximately 100,000 Ukrainians from 
various UNRRA camps of Germany and Austria. 51 The large majority 
of this refugee group had followed the Soviet armies across the frontier 
and now refused to be repatriated. Some of the Ukrainians presented 
extremely complicated screening problems to the Allied and UNRRA 
authorities because of varying states of collaboration with the Germans. 
As in the case of the Balts, standards of eligibility were not too rigidly 
enforced and almost all became eligible for UNRRA assistance. 

A particularly serious problem was posed by the presence of 10,800 
Soviet citizens in the Western zones of Germany and Austria. 52 Over a 
million Soviet soldiers had already been repatriated by the military 
authorities in agreement with the stipulation of the Yalta Conference 
that all Soviet prisoners and deportees would be returned without delay. 
The large majority were willing to leave the West, but the Allies had to 
resort to forcible means in order to repatriate some of the Russians. 
Frequent cases of tragic suicides, as well as reports that some of the 
repatriates immediately upon their return had been shot by the Soviet 
authorities, prompted the decision to halt the repatriation of the small 
number of remaining Soviet citizens. Needless to say, the Soviet Union 
was particularly firm in its demands for the return of its subjects. 

In addition to the major groups outlined above, refugees of many 
other nationalities populated the assembly centers which dotted the 
map of Europe. Small groups of non-repatriables were spread as far as 
the El Shatt UNRRA camp in the Sinai desert near the Suez Canal. 
Another small enclave of European refugees had formed a little com¬ 
munity in faraway Shanghai. Thousands of White Russian refugees who 
had fled their homeland at the time of the Bolshevik Revolution were 
now scattered across the earth from Paris to Harbin. A particularly 
cruel fate could be seen behind the UNRRA figure of seven thousand 
“unaccompanied children” most of whom had been abducted by the 
Nazis for “Germanization” purposes, and whose parentage or national¬ 
ity could not be determined. 
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This hard core of non-repatriable refugees were now awaiting the 
decision that would determine their future lives — or deaths. For, scat¬ 
tered across the globe though they were, a unifying bond held them 
together. Whether anti-Fascist, as were the Spanish Loyalists, or anti- 
Communist, like the Baltic, Polish, Yugoslav, Russian, and Ukrainian 
refugees, all these uprooted people were as one in their refusal to return 
to countries where a dictatorship was in power. The utter degradation 
of the human being, of which totalitarian governments were capable, 
was symbolized to these refugees by the Jews in their midst who had 
survived the most ruthless scheme of genocide yet devised by man. 

UNRRA’s job of repatriating eight million people, though a major 
achievement, was actually a quantitative triumph only. Its wards had 
not really been refugees in the true meaning of the term, as defined by 
Sir John Hope Simpson in his classic treatise on refugees : 

The essential quality of a refugee is that he has sought refuge in a terri¬ 
tory other than that in which he was formerly resident as a result of 
political events which render his continued residence in his former 
territory impossible or intolerable. He must have left his former terri- 
toiy, either in the sense of having departed or in the sense of being 
when already outside it, unable or unwilling to return to it, as a direct 
consequence of the political conditions existing there.™ 


UNRRA, in its capacity as a temporary housing, supply, and transport 
agency, had been successful. But a real challenge to the new United 
Nations Organization about to be born was the problem of those of the 
uprooted who would not be repatriated. The IGCR, whose concern the 
last million refugees was supposed to be, was without funds or 
prestige. Besides, its name was associated with the stigma of the failure 
o the League of Nations. Hence, it was not surprising that, among the 
delegates to the newly created United Nations Organization, a desire 
to melnde the refugee problem in the forum of the world organization 
gathered momentum. By the time the General Assembly of the United 
Nations prepared to convene for its first session most of the delegates 
ere prepared to place the prestige of the United Nations behfnd a 
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The Great Debate 


“There are human values which transcend 
states and governments.” Belgian delegate 

TO THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
JANUARY 1946 1 

“The highest value to which a human being 
can aspire is to have a homeland, to be part 
of a sovereign state.” Ukrainian delegate 

TO THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
JANUARY 1946 2 


A guarded optimism prevailed at the opening of the First Ses¬ 
sion of the United Nations General Assembly in London in January 
1946. Delegates from fifty-one member states converged on the British 
capital from all parts of the globe, and were welcomed by King George 
VI in a terse, earnest address reminding the delegates of their collective 
responsibility for the peace. The King emphasized the importance of 
collaboration, not only in political affairs but in economic and social 
matters as well. 3 The San Francisco Conference on International Organ¬ 
ization in April 1945 had already stressed the importance of universal 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. The London 
Times echoed this sentiment when it commended the institutionaliza¬ 
tion of economic and social activities in the United Nations system. 4 

“The League is dead; long live the United Nations,” was the obituary 
pronounced over the funeral pyre of the League of Nations as it formal¬ 
ly went out of existence in January 1946. The two organs of its successor 
that were entrusted, among other things, with the solution of social 
problems international in character — the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council —were widely acclaimed as new and 
encouraging developments in the evolution of international organiza- 
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tion. The preservation of the peace was visualized in broader terms 
than merely the police function of the Security Council whose job 
would be “to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war.” 5 
Searching analyses had shown that peace did not signify merely the 
absence of strife and physical combat. “Conditions of stability and 
well-being . . . were necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations” and “solutions to international . . . social . . . prob¬ 
lems” 6 would therefore have to be sought. The problem was not only 
“how to keep nations peacefully apart, but how to bring them active¬ 
ly together.” 7 It was hoped by many that, through cooperation in 
relatively noncontroversial activities, nations would build habits of 
cooperation which ultimately might be transferred to matters of signifi¬ 
cant political consequence. 8 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 

The question of refugees and displaced persons appeared as Item 17 
on the agenda of the First Session of the General Assembly. There is 
little evidence to suggest that the United States, France, and the United 
Kingdom, in drawing the attention of that body to the remaining up- 
rooted people, regarded the matter as one of major political import. 
Most of the debate in the General Assembly focused on the problem of 
finding a permanent home for the new world organization, while the 
Secunty Council was already occupied with the Iranian dispute.* Item 
17 seemed innocuous enough and was quietly referred to the Third 
mmittee of the General Assembly, concerned with social, humanitari- 
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munity, and, second, whether repatriation to the refugee’s country of 
origin was a desirable solution. The second phase of the debate turned 
on less philosophical and ideological but more technical matters. It 
continued during the discussions of the Special Committee on Refugees 
and Displaced Persons which was established by the Economic and 
Social Council at the recommendation of the General Assembly on 12 
February 1946. 11 The twenty member governments 12 of this ad hoc 
committee sat from 8 April to 1 June 1946. Positions by then had be¬ 
come rigid and since the participants could not agree on basic premises, 
there was little agreement on the form and operational sphere of the 
projected organization. 

A scrutiny of the proceedings in the Third Committee of the General 
Assembly affords insight into the international attitudes on the subject 
of refugees and displaced persons immediately after the inception of 
the United Nations system. It was during these conversations that the 
general positions of the member governments were initially outlined. 
Perhaps most important, through their attitudes toward the political 
refugee the member governments indicated quite clearly their concep¬ 
tions of individual freedom vis-d-vis the state, and, by implication, vis - 
d-vis an international organization. 

The first issue which confronted the delegates was the dimension of 

, At an informal meeting in New York 
September 1945, the delegates of the United States, United Kingdom, 
and France had agreed that some kind of an international organization 
would be necessary to liquidate the problem of the ‘last million” refu¬ 
gees. 13 It was agreed that, since repatriation had dwindled to a trickle, 
it could no longer be regarded as a solution; the primary task of the 
projected organization would have to be the permanent reestablishment 
of these unrepatriables. Some international authority would be best 
equipped for such a task. 

In accordance with this view, P. J. Noel-Baker, delegate of the United 
Kingdom, proposed at the first meeting of the committee that there 
might be created, under the United Nations, under the direct authority 
of the Assembly, an organ of the United Nations which would take over 
the responsibilities of the existing bodies.” 14 Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
delegate of the United States, after agreeing with Mr. Noel-Baker, 
emphasized the necessity of establishing an international organization 
to come to the aid of the refugees in order to restore social equilibrium 


the refugee problem 
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throughout the world. The Yugoslav delegate, Dr. T. R. Bebler, chal¬ 
lenged this contention and denied the international character of the 
problem, asserting that “if in nine months’ time, out of twelve million, 
eleven million have returned to their countries ... the problem of 
displaced persons is likely to cease altogether in a relatively short 
time.” 15 The source of the refugee problem, Dr. Bebler contended, had 
disappeared when Hitler and Mussolini fell. A. A. Arutiunian, the 
Soviet delegate, drew the logical corollary to the Yugoslav position 
when he proposed that “the most practical way to solve this problem 
of Displaced Persons is by bilateral agreement between the two coun¬ 
tries concerned — the country of origin and the country of refuge.” 16 
The Soviet position on the character of the problem already suggested 
Russian preference as to its solution. The possibility of resettlement was 
not mentioned; implicit in the suggestion of bilateral negotiation be¬ 
tween the country of refuge and that of origin was the liquidation of 
the refugee problem through repatriation. 

A scrutiny of the declarations of the remaining delegations shows a 
clear division between East and West. By and large, the Western dele¬ 
gates were united in their diagnosis of the international implications of 
the refugee question, while the five delegates from eastern Europe de¬ 
fended the opposite view. The discussions threatened to reach a stale¬ 
mate. The delegate of France cited the League experience as an 
example of the necessity for international treatment of the problem 
on y to be challenged by Dr. Bebler of Yugoslavia, who exclaimed: 

think we are wrong if we blindly follow the policies of the League 
o Nations. It was not able to prevent a second world war; the League of 
Na b0 „ s has not been able to solve the problem of refugees which still 
Mr. Arutiunian of the Soviet Union added laconically that 
The League of Nations practically preserved the institution of refu- 
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some incisive logic to bear on the apparent deadlock. “If there is a 
problem,” he asserted, 

the proposal put forward by the United Kingdom will make it possible 
to find out what the problem is and to decide what should be done about 
it. On the other hand, if the United Kingdom proposal is adopted and 
it is discovered that the Yugoslav contention is correct, that there is no 
problem, no harm will have been done ... if the Yugoslav proposal is 
adopted, it seems to me that, in effect, it closes the door. 20 

It was apparently the strength of this argument which prevailed upon 
the minority and resulted in the unanimous acceptance by the commit¬ 
tee of the international character of the problem. 21 Of course, the minor¬ 
ity acquiescence on this issue did not to any degree weaken the position 
of the Eastern countries with regard to the main job the projected inter¬ 
national organization was to perform. In this respect, as will become 
more evident in a further analysis of the debates, the concession by the 
countries of origin was largely a tactical one. 


THE “PRIORITY RESOLUTION” 

The issue now confronting the delegates was how the refugee prob¬ 
lem could most equitably and speedily be settled. Mr. Arutiunian from 
the Soviet Union struck the keynote when he asked, “What does every 
refugee expect from the organization of the United Nations? ... He 
expects help to be able to return to his native country.” 22 V. N. Sassen, 
delegate of the Netherlands, while agreeing with the Soviet statement in 
part, took issue with the inclusiveness of the generalization: 

A desire of an uprooted person not to return to his country of origin, 
should be respected by the authorities of his country of origin as well as 
by those of the country where he has found refuge, unless it is proved 
that — according to existing international agreements — such a person is 
liable to be extradited to his country of origin ... in order to be 
brought to justice. 23 

S. R. Stanczyk of Poland challenged the premise of the Dutch state¬ 
ment when he defended the view that the “basic reasons which pre¬ 
vented the return of these persons to their countries have disap¬ 
peared.” 24 His view was supported by Dr. Bebler of Yugoslavia, who 
declared in effect that the only Yugoslavs outside the borders of his 
country refusing to be repatriated must by definition be war criminals, 
quislings, and traitors. 25 He pointed to the examples of the Ustashis, 
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Zborachis, and the Chetniks as pro-Fascist elements who should be 
made to face justice at home without delay. His conclusions from these 
observations were logical enough: 

Has it ever been known in the history of international relations that a 
Government contributed to the cost of maintaining its political enemies 
who have fled abroad or - a forteriori - emigrants who have in fact 
committed crimes against the people? No, nothing of the sort has ever 
been known. 26 


The assumption implicit in the Yugoslav rhetorical question was chal¬ 
lenged by A. M. Egeland, delegate from the Union of South Africa, who 
stated that “the problem would be simple if the forced repatriation, 
actual or implied, which seems to me -1 hope wrongly - implicit in the 
Yugoslav proposals were resorted to." » The point was stated positively 
by Mr. Sassen: “A person who has expressed his desire not to return 
to his country of origin is entitled to resettlement elsewhere ” 2 « 

Thus, the outlines of the two positions began to assume form and 
substance. The majority and the minority were in agreement on the 
mternahonal character of the refugee problem, but a sharp cleavage 
emerged regarding the scope of operations to be assigned to the new 

Swe°nh WeSt6rn r° UntrieS Wl ^ P olitical disside ™ was « 
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assumed top priority. The Western powers insisted that the alternative 
of repatriation must remain a voluntary one, while the Eastern govern¬ 
ments repeatedly stated and continuously implied the principle of en¬ 
forced repatriation of all their dissident nationals. The West's conception 
of international organization in this instance was a service organ for the 
benefit of individuals whereas that of the East was a service organ for 
the attainment of the political aims of states. 

The debates on this controversial issue are masterpieces of parlia¬ 
mentary strategy hardly surpassed elsewhere in the annals of interna¬ 
tional organization. Much patient search, some evidence of willingness 
to compromise, as well as some flares of temper and impassioned oratory 
were characteristic of both sides. This painful process yielded a tempo¬ 
rary solution but, finally, it too proved impracticable. 

Thus, the United Nations Organization, in its infancy, was already 
beginning to realize that social problems could not be divorced from 
politics. The Security Council was grappling with the Iranian and Syria- 
Lebanon disputes with little evidence of workable solutions. This had, 
in fact, been anticipated. But the discouraging trend in the Third Com¬ 
mittee of the General Assembly was too much even for the sober New 
York Times. “UNO organs deadlocked,” it reported, adding a reference 
to “sharp clashes in evidence everywhere in the UNO.” 20 The opinion 
was shared by most of the press and the public throughout the western 
hemisphere. Pravda s comments were terse and brief; no attention at all 
was paid by that paper to the proceedings being carried on in the Third 
Committee. 

It must be stated here that this general censure was somewhat toe 
harsh. Disagreement in the Third Committee did not, on any occasion, 
automatically lead to a vote. Always present was the quest for unanimity 
by most members. Only as a last resort was a formal vote taken, and 
then admittedly a decision by majority vote was considered by all 
delegates as an inferior substitute for unanimous consent. 30 Whereas a 
parallel situation in the Security Council might easily have led to the 
casting of a veto, the delegates of the Third Committee continued to 
pursue the search for agreement. 

The debates in the committee deserve close attention. Mr. Arutiuman 
of the Soviet Union reaffirmed the position of the Eastern delegations 
when he asserted that “only traitors, quislings, and war criminals would 
refuse to return to the countries of origin since liberation.” 31 Hector 
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McNeil, the British delegate, after again taking issue with the Soviet 
statement, introduced a barbed dart into the debate: 

We have had a refugee of whom we are very proud . . . Using our 
libraries and his brains, he laid down a series of principles which were 
directed dramatically and basically against the kind of society in which 
he was sheltering . . . Let none of us be so vain as to imagine that all 
the prophets are dead; there are still some among traitors, and it may 
be that some are among refugee traitors . 32 

After that allusion was dismissed as pure rhetoric by the Byelorussian 
delegate, Fernand Dehousse of Belgium commented that a refugee, for 
very legitimate political reasons, might not wish to return home. The 
element of treason would not have to enter into the decision at all; such 
a person might simply disagree with the nature of the regime in his 
native country . 33 This drew a sharp rejoinder from P. N. Bajan the 
Ukrainian delegate: “Such so-called refugees are not refugees at all 
they are simply traitors who jeopardize world law and who must be 
dealt with accordingly .” 3 * Mr. Egeland of the Union of South Africa 
protested heatedly that such a blanket definition would signify treason 
to the United Nations Charter and would betray the principles for which 
e United Nations had fought. He was supported by the delegates of 

The debate then degenerated into repetitive accusations and finally 
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renewed wave of anti-Semitic sentiment was on the upgrade. Similarly, 
the Spanish Loyalist refugees in France should not be compelled to re¬ 
turn to Franco’s Spain. Other solutions would have to be found for those 
two groups . 37 Most of the delegates agreed with this assertion. H. E. 
Yussef Vey Salem of Lebanon cautioned the committee, however, that 
“it must be made clear that the problem of Jewish refugees is quite dis¬ 
tinct from the Palestine problem .” 38 A. N. Abbras from Iraq added that 
he “did not see any legitimate connection between Jewish migration 
to Palestine and the problem of refugees .” 39 Nevertheless, the proposal 
of the Czechoslovak delegation found general support in the committee 
and was unanimously adopted. The desire of many delegates was prob¬ 
ably reflected in the statement by Mr. Knowles of Canada: “We should 
think of ourselves not as delegates of governments thinking in political 
terms, but people who sit here on behalf of the peoples of all the United 
Nations — and indeed, on behalf of the peoples of the world .” 40 

Surprisingly, the committee did not deliberate long on the nature of 
the priority. It was agreed by all delegates that repatriation would be 
preferable to a renewed establishment for a refugee in a foreign country. 
Such a solution, as long as it remained a voluntary one, would eliminate 
the inevitable difficulties a refugee would have to face in a new en¬ 
vironment, and also would involve much less expense for the new organ¬ 
ization. The wording of the committee’s resolution was left vague 
enough to be a general statement of policy only: “the [new refugee or¬ 
ganization’s] main task concerning displaced persons [is] to encourage 
and assist in every way possible their early return to their countries of 
origin .” 41 The Soviet delegation insisted on the inclusion in the resolu¬ 
tion of the statement that “no action taken as a result of this Resolution 
shall be of such a character as to interfere in any way with the surrender 
and punishment of war criminals, quislings and traitors . . 42 

With the general form and outline of the proposed international organ 
thus cast, it remained for the delegates to devise techniques of imple¬ 
mentation. In the course of the ensuing debates, however, it became 
abundantly clear that this initial compromise formula was destined to be 

short-lived. 

THE “RATION BRIBE” 

Once the committee had unanimously agreed that repatriation of a 
voluntary nature was preferable to re-establishment, ways of effectuat- 
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ing that decision had to be explored. It was noted that most of the 
refugees were concentrated in camps scattered throughout Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, making it comparatively easy to adopt a unified pol¬ 
icy for the operation of all these camps. It was at this point that a report 
from UNRRA reached the committee revealing that repatriation of refu¬ 
gees to their countries of origin had been diminishing steadily to a neg¬ 
ligible monthly total . 43 Various reasons were given in the report to 
explain this trend, the most important being the repugnance the average 
refugee felt toward his homeland as a result of his sufferings there, as 
well as his increasing disinclination to return to countries where regimes 
feared by the refugee had come to power. 

This news could not have come as a surprise to the delegates of the 
Third Committee. The delegate from Australia nevertheless attempted 
to reopen on the basis of new evidence the debate on the function of 
the new refugee organization; but this move was ruled out of order on 
the ground that general agreement had already been reached on the 
issue. The report evidently had a somewhat disturbing effect on the dele¬ 
gates from the countries of origin, who now attempted to follow up and 
consolidate their position. 


The French delegate had already mentioned the poverty of most of 
the refugee population and the resulting necessity to render some mate¬ 
rial assistance to all bona fide refugees and displaced persons. The com¬ 
mittee had agreed with the principle of the suggestion, but no agreement 
could be reached on exactly what should be done. It was now that the 
Sovmt delegation came forth with the proposal that all repatriates 

S ° U fK 44 G ^ Pplied ^ food rations t0 cov er a period of about three 
months. The French delegate suggested that such assistance should 
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An inducement of a three months’ ration supply might well make up a 
refugee’s mind to decide in favor of repatriation. The Soviet proposal, 
advanced under the guise of a purely humanitarian suggestion, was 
certainly motivated at least in part by political considerations. The dele¬ 
gates of France and the United States asserted that re-establishment 
would, in effect, mean a much more difficult process of initial adjustment 
for the refugee and would therefore be deserving of at least equal mate¬ 
rial assistance . 48 The Damocles Sword of bankruptcy was raised over 
the proposed organization by the delegate of the United Kingdom who 
reminded the committee that it would be a financial impossibility to 
supply every refugee with pecuniary aid. Only the most desperate cases 
could be considered . 49 Immediately, the Ukrainian delegate contended 
that, since the main task of the organization, as had been resolved, 
would be “to assist and encourage in every possible way the early repa¬ 
triation of refugees to their countries of origin,” obviously such material 
assistance would fall within the framework of the adopted resolution. 
Since the means at the disposal of the projected organ would be ex¬ 
tremely limited, he continued, only repatriates should be supplied with 
rations . 50 

The logic of this strategy was unassailable and the implications of the 
“Priority Resolution” became increasingly clear to the dismayed dele¬ 
gates defending assistance to resettlers. The budgetary limitation was 
absolute. A choice had to be made, since none of the delegates proposed 
the huge additional expense implied in the French suggestion. On the 
other hand, there was no move in favor of reducing the three months 
supply of rations per capita in order to increase the coverage. The dele¬ 
gates agreed reluctantly that a three months’ ration supply should be 
given to all refugees and displaced persons choosing to be repatri¬ 
ated . 51 

The seriousness of this decision was not at first apparent. Although 
the Eastern delegates had not succeeded in pushing through a resolu¬ 
tion embracing the principle of enforced repatriation, the new provision 
constituted in fact a form of bribery offering an inducement to repatria¬ 
tion. It denied, in effect, a form of international assistance to one group 
of refugees while granting it to another, thus imposing a penalty upon 
freedom of choice. Considered in perspective, the decision constituted a 
tactical victory for the minority. It was the last issue on which a pre¬ 
carious sort of unanimity prevailed. The attitude of the Western dele- 
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gates began to harden perceptibly and the next subject for discussion 
brought into sharp focus the ever-widening chasm between two diver¬ 
gent conceptions of the measure of liberty accruing to the individual 
human being in relation to a corporate authority. 


END OF COMPROMISE: THE ISSUE OF INDIVIDUAL 
FREEDOM 


At the opening of the ninth session of the committee on 8 February 
1946, Dr. Bebler of Yugoslavia submitted the following resolution for 
adoption by the committee: "No propaganda should be permitted in 
refugee camps against the interests of the Organization of the United 
Nations or her members, nor propaganda against returning to their na¬ 
tive countries.” 82 The proposal was accompanied by a vitriolic attack on 
the UNRRA administration of several dozen refugee camps in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. Dr. Bebler contended that “camp personnel indulge 
in physical pressure to prevent refugees from choosing repatriation. 

Blows and beatings are freely resorted to to dissuade those who wish 
to return to their former homes.” 83 


On the next day, a communication was received by Peter Fraser, dele¬ 
gate from New Zealand and chairman of the committee. It was from 
UNRRA headquarters and was signed by Herbert H. Lehman, director- 
general. 84 In it Mr. Lehman stated that to his knowledge, twenty-two of 
the thirty camps cited by Dr. Bebler did not exist at all. As for the others 
the director-general continued, it was the administration’s policy to’ 
exert no pressure on camp inmates, but rather to encourage an inde¬ 
pendent and intelligent decision based on information regarding the 
condihons of life in the refugees’ countries of origin. Such information 
was bemg regularly distributed by UNRRA authorities. He concluded 

wrth an emphatic denial of all the accusations leveled at the administra- 
bon by the Yugoslav delegation. 
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The implications of the proposal were set forth clearly by Sir George 
Rendel of the United Kingdom when he asserted: 

Wherever individuals gather, they will inevitably discuss politics, they 
will have their little newspapers and films and discussion meetings. If 
we should now introduce such a rigid prohibition, we might easily find 
that we have gone farther than it is advisable for us to go. 65 

Mrs. Roosevelt succinctly showed the committee the full impact of the 
proposed resolution: “Who is to decide what is propaganda? We are 
here to encourage as much individual freedom as possible. We shall do 
nothing to restrict individual liberty.” 66 

Mr. Arutiunian countered sarcastically that it was not the business 
of the committee to encourage war criminals, quislings, and traitors (his 
favorite phrase) to disseminate their propaganda in refugee camps. 
“We are being entirely too tolerant,” he exclaimed. “But such tolerance 
is the tolerance of Munich. It is in fact, appeasement which must lead, in 
the final analysis to serious international repercussions.” 67 

Mrs. Roosevelt then posed the following question to the assembled 
delegates: “Are we of the United Nations so feeble that we have to 
forbid human beings to voice their thoughts; are we so weak that we 
have to fear their discussion with their friends?” 58 The spirit of her hus¬ 
band pervaded the chamber when she added, “We should not exag¬ 
gerate our fears and begin to be afraid of fear itself.” 69 

The press took up her cry on the following day. “Mrs. Roosevelt leads 
the fight for free speech in the Refugee Committee,” the New York 
Times reported. 60 “Soviet bloc frightened of refugee gossip,” taunted 
the Christian Science Monitor. 01 It was evident that the meaning of the 
“Priority Resolution” could not be stretched to cover this point. Here 
neither retreat nor compromise was possible. Mr. MacNeil and Mr. 
Fraser continued to clarify the position of the West. Both delegates con¬ 
tended that the majority was not defending an unlimited liberty which 
in fact would lead to anarchy, but rather the maximum amount of lib¬ 
erty possible within the framework of a democracy. 

The Dutch delegate challenged the Soviet position by pointing out 
that such a resolution would in fact prevent Zionist propaganda from 
being disseminated in refugee assembly centers. Since the minority had 
admitted the “unrepatriability” of most Jewish refugees, he continued, 
the proposed Soviet resolution was in fact inconsistent. 62 

As a result of this concerted pressure, Mr. Bajan, delegate of the 
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Ukraine, proposed an alternative resolution to the effect that the coun¬ 
tries of origin should have complete freedom to disseminate information 
in the refugee camps. 63 Sir George Rendel stated in his reply that such 
freedom should exist for countries of refuge and potential areas of re¬ 
settlement as well. 64 It would not be equitable to guarantee such privi¬ 
leges only to the countries of origin and not to others, he said. The issue 
seemed deadlocked in the committee. 

At this crucial moment, Mme. N. M. Lefoucheux, delegate of France, 

stepped into the breach, offering the following resolution for adoption 
by the committee: 

No refugees or displaced persons who have finally and definitely in 
complete freedom, and after receiving full knowledge of the facts in¬ 
cluding adequate information from the governments of their countries 
of origin, expressed valid objections to returning to their countries of 
ngin, and who do not fall in the category of war criminals, quislings 
and traitors, shall be compelled to return to their country of origin. 0 ' 8 ’ 

The principle of voluntary repatriation was implicit in the French pro¬ 
posal. Since this was already incorporated in the "Priority Resolution" 
that particular aspect was not discussed. The ensuing discussions turned 
on the two points involving the dissemination of information in the 
refugee assembly centers. The debates focused on the two phrases "ade- 

and ," Valid ob i«*ions.” Mrs. Roosevelt, strongly sup- 
porting the French resolution, insisted on the broadest possible definition 
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allowed to make up his own mind and must be given the tools to do so,” 
he exclaimed. 08 He was supported by the delegation of Belgium whose 
representative took issue with the Soviet contention by asserting that 
“this Committee has neither the competence nor the time to constitute 
itself as a sort of High Tribunal. Let the organization come into being 
and let it include a quasi-judicial authority to pass on matters of eligi¬ 
bility, rather than waste our time now.” 69 All delegates of the majority, 
although admitting that some reprehensible elements could no doubt 
be found among the refugees, agreed that such persons would certainly 
be in the minority. It was not the wash of the majority to help undesira¬ 
bles escape from justice. But because of these few, the large majority of 
refugees should not be allowed to suffer. 

The Soviet position remained adamant; a similar rigidity was by now 
characteristic of the majority. Further debate seemed fruitless and Mr. 
Fraser called for a vote. It showed a clear division between East and 
West on the issue of free speech in refugee camps. The French resolu¬ 
tion was passed by the committee by a vote of 13 to 5 with three absten¬ 
tions. 70 

The vote was the first instance of a majority decision in the committee. 
This was noted with regret by the chairman. The New York Times 
greeted the event somewhat more joyfully in an editorial entitled “Free 
Speech Wins Out in UNO Refugee Committee.” 71 Pravda, on the other 
hand, decried bitterly the “betrayal of United Nations principles and 
protection of quislings, war criminals, and traitors by the capitalist 
Powers.” Furthermore, the Soviet organ continued, 

One is tempted to believe that those nations who defend so ardently 
the right of refugees to emigrate to new countries of resettlement want 
to profit from the occasion through the acquisition of cheap labor. Re¬ 
cently, American papers have expressed the opinion that it would be 
advisable to take in 20,000 refugee women as domestics. 72 

The rigidity of the Soviet stand was not surprising. Neither the Soviet 
Union nor the other countries of origin could well afford the loss of man¬ 
power implied in refugee resettlement. Similarly, the nations of origin 
certainly would not look benignly upon hundreds of thousands of politi¬ 
cal dissidents scattered throughout Central Europe. On the other hand, 
the Western tradition of freedom of speech and the right of political 
asylum were too deeply entrenched to be lightly dismissed. No interna¬ 
tional organization comprising the major Western powers could be 
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expected to operate on any other principle. The ultimate cleavage was 
thus a reflection of the tensions and competing ideologies emerging on 
the international scene. 

The minority now attempted a different approach to attain a measure 

of control over the international organization to be established to deal 

with the refugee problem. A new resolution was proposed by Mr. 

Arutiunian. It stipulated that “the personnel of refugee camps should be 

comprised mainly of representatives of states concerned, whose citizens 

are the refugees.” 73 The Polish delegate, Mr. Stanczyk, supported the 

Soviet proposal by pointing out that, since most of the refugees were 

nationals of the Eastern countries, a staff composed mostly of nationals 

of the countries of origin would be best qualified to deal with the dis¬ 
placed persons. 

The implications of the Soviet draft resolution were immediately ap¬ 
parent to the members of the commitee. Such a resolution, if adopted, 
would place all refugee camps under the administration, and therefore 
policy, of the minority powers. The majority, visibly annoyed, was 
unanimous in its rejection. Mr. MacNeil of the United Kingdom ex¬ 
plained the Western position on such a proposition when he said • “The 
Anglo-Saxon conception of law is based firmly on the principle that no 
one may be both judge and prosecutor in the same case. To what end 
does the Soviet delegate suggest that the administrator have the same 
nationality as the displaced persons ?” 7 < The same point was emphasized 
with even greater force by Mr. Fraser: “The proposal is almost frighten¬ 
ing. The idea that refugees who are opposed to the governments of the 
counties of origin, should be placed under the authority of those whom 
ey fear, cannot be considered even for a moment.” 73 The Soviet draft 
resolution came to a vote without further discussion and was defeated. 

1 he division was the same as on the previous vote. 
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governments concerned — that of the country of their origin and the 
country of resettlement. 76 

Obviously such a resolution, if adopted, would give a veto power to the 
countries of origin on the question whether resettlement grants should 
be made to their nationals by the projected international organization. 
After a brief but lively debate along lines previously explored, the reso¬ 
lution was defeated by a vote similar to the vote on each of the two 
preceding Soviet proposals. 77 

The committee was now ready to report to the General Assembly. The 
delegates had labored hard and long. Many of the sessions had lasted 
far into the night. On the whole, the record shows a remarkable willing¬ 
ness on the part of most of the delegates to look for solutions acceptable 
to all. This was particularly true of the early sessions which produced 
unanimous agreement on two important policy issues which were to 
confront the future refugee organization — agreement that the refugee 
problem could best be solved by international action and that the prefer¬ 
able method of solution would be repatriation of the refugees to their 
countries of origin. The serious cleavage that began to emerge in the 
latter part of the committee sessions was due to differing convictions on 
the type of repatriation — voluntary or enforced. The majority decided 
in favor of free choice and speech for the refugee, but all the delegates 
agreed that the question deserved further scrutiny and exploration. The 
committee decided, therefore, to recommend to the General Assembly 
the establishment of a Special Committee on Refugees which would 
make a thorough survey of the problem under the auspices of the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council. 78 

THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES 

The General Assembly, on 12 February 1946, adopted the report of its 
Third Committee including its recommendation to refer the question 
of refugees to the Economic and Social Council. On February 14 that 
organ decided to establish a Special Committee on Refugees as sug¬ 
gested, to meet in April and May for thoroughgoing consideration of the 
problem in all its aspects. 70 The sharp debate in the plenary session of 
the General Assembly closely followed the lines drawn in the committee, 
except that probably none of the speakers hoped for a tangible result 
from his rhetoric, save the publicity. That, indeed, was forthcoming. 
After Andrei Y. Vyshinsky declared that he could not accept the toler- 
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ance of the West which is known in history by the name of Munich,” 
the New York Times reported, “Voting at 1 a.m. after more than six 
hours of debate, the Assembly rejected the Soviet, Polish, and Yugoslav 
amendments which, Mrs. Roosevelt said, would restrict human rights 
and human freedom, and which Hector MacNeil of Britain said, would 
dim the lamps that light this assembly.” 80 The same paper declared in 
an editorial on the following day that “the Russian attitude may seem 
odd in view of the fact that pro-Soviet propaganda, often viciously criti¬ 
cal of one or another of the UN, not only sizzles out of Moscow on every 
air wave, but has free scope in all the democratic countries.” 81 Within a 
few days, however, the refugee question seemed to disappear from the 
public eye, while, in the meantime, preparations were made by the dele¬ 
gates of twenty member governments to meet as an ad hoc committee 


on 8 April 1946. 

The meetings of the Special Committee on Refugees, sitting from 
Apnl 8 to August 15, may be considered as the second phase of the dis¬ 
cussions leading to the birth of the International Refugee Organization. 
Its records are much less illuminating than those of the Third Committee 
of the General Assembly. The basic positions had been taken and it now 
remained to fill in the details. Discussions were long and often tedious, 
as well as repetitive. Brittleness, rather than flexibility, was the keynote* 
And a clear division between East and West was dominant throughout. 
On the whole, it may be said that there were only three matters which 
the committee in fact decided. The form of the proposed international 
organ was finally fixed; the organ’s budget was determined; and it was 
decided to draw up a constitution. All other discussion was essentially 
a:repetition of positions which had been debated exhaustively in the 
Third Committee. After a study of the ad hoc committee’s sessions one 
might well state that the birth of the IRO was a painful process. 

out Z q ZTZ D ? f ^ 6 f0rm ° f ** DeW or S a mzation was resolved with- 
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organ would not guarantee adequate attention to the problem. 84 Mr. 
Arutiunian expressed the fear that, by establishing an integral United 
Nations organ, the refugee problem would be perpetuated. Mr. MacNeil 
of the United Kingdom, on the other hand, made his plea for a commis¬ 
sion under the Economic and Social Council, stating, “If we create an 
incomplete organization without the backing of the United Nations, I 
think we shall have failed in our task.” 85 The Dutch delegate added 
caustically that “by the time a specialized agency would be set up, all 
deserving refugees would already be dead.” 86 But the discussion was 
short, and reasonably temperate in tone. By a vote of twelve to six, with 
two abstentions, 87 it was decided to establish a nonpermanent special¬ 
ized agency of the United Nations. 

The reasoning of many delegates showed flaws which indicate that 
their minds may have been preoccupied with graver matters. Mr. Mac¬ 
Neil seemed to forget that under the United Nations Charter a spe¬ 
cialized agency would enjoy “the backing of the United Nations” as 
much as a commission of the Economic and Social Council. And, by the 
same token, a vigorous specialized agency might accomplish more than 
a commission because of its greater freedom from the control of the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council. 88 Similarly, the logic of the Soviet delegate 
was open to question. The subsidiary organ arrangement might perhaps 
have been put into effect more quickly than the specialized agency plan 
and more broadly based financial support might have been obtained, 
thus liquidating the refugee problem more efficiently. 

In general, the delegates developed no clear distinction between a 
specialized agency and a subordinate United Nations organ and no 
standards for the usage of one or the other method. But, by and large, 
all delegates were agreed on the essentially temporary character of the 
refugee problem, and proposed to deal with it accordingly. The solution 
finally adopted, namely the creation of a temporary specialized agency, 


was a reflection of that assumption. 

A special subcommittee was set up to consider the budget for the new 
organization. 80 It had been agreed informally by most of the delegates 
that the scale of contributions to the proposed budget should coincide 


as closely as possible with the contributions of member governments to 
the United Nations. The subcommittee studied and debated for two 
weeks during July and finally emerged with what it called a rock- 
bottom budget” of $193,954,000 for operational expenses during the first 
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fiscal year. 90 In addition, the subcommittee stipulated an administrative 
budget of $4,800,000 plus a special fund for large-scale resettlement 
operations amounting to $60,000,000 for the first fiscal year. 91 This last 
figure was based on the eligibility report of another fact-finding sub¬ 
committee of the special committee. The total number of eligible refu¬ 
gees was estimated by the fact-finding subcommittee to be 1,391,000.° 2 
Thus the budget subcommittee estimated a daily per capita expense per 
refugee of roughly thirty cents. Most of the operational budget for the 
first fiscal year was expected to be spent on various aspects of care and 
maintenance for the refugees, ranging from food and clothing to medical 
supplies, while the organization was engaged in exploring repatriation 
and resettlement opportunities. In the debates of the budget subcom¬ 
mittee the Soviet bloc was consistently outvoted in its advocacy of 
drastic reductions in the budget. The Eastern nations opposed, of course, 

all care and maintenance expenses connected with large-scale resettle¬ 
ment. 


While the per capita stipulation in the budget was pitifully low, the 
sum total represented a not inconsiderable amount. In view of this, the 
ease with which the subcommittee’s report was accepted by the whole 
committee is somewhat surprising. Of course, it must be remembered 
that agreement did not necessarily mean actual commitment to the pro¬ 
posed outlay. Only final signature of the constitution and in most cases 
ratification by the legislatures of the participating member states would 
set the final stamp of approval on the proposed budget. The members 
of the ad hoc committee realized this difficulty in their deliberations 
Iwo measures were taken to deal with the problem. First, the $60,000,- 
or arge-scale resettlement operations was reduced to $5,000,000 at 
e suggestion of the French delegate,and was to be voluntarv even 
^er the eonshtuhon entered into force. Second, it was stipulated that 
U>e International Refugee Organization could come into existence only 

wasaoLT* °f the proposed operational and administrative budgets 
was actually subscnbed, and at least fifteen nations were actual con- 

IRO once^ y P ,!, r “ dpaKng members -"' Thus, it was hoped that 
IRO, born, would be an effective and financially solvent organiza- 


aDOther Subcommittee Iab °red on a draft constitu- 
within th fr or S am ^bon. 95 This subcommittee operated completely 
wthm the framework of the resolutions arrived at in the General Assem- 
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bly s Third Committee and the Special Committee of the Economic and 

Social Council. There was no major change in policy, and the broad 

features of the constitution reflected previous compromises and cleav¬ 
ages. 

On August 15, the special committee reported the fruits of its labors 
to the Economic and Social Council, which in tuxn transmitted its con¬ 
clusions, in essentially the same form, to the General Assembly for its 
consideration. 

The question came up for final decision at the second session of the 
General Assembly in December 1946. Since time was short, the dele¬ 
gates agreed to limit the debate to three speakers on each side of the 
problem. The final vote was to be taken on the constitution of the pro¬ 
jected organization as it had been passed by a majority vote in the 
special committee and subsequently in the plenary session of the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council. 

Mrs. Roosevelt delivered the most impressive address for the major¬ 
ity. She hailed the IRO constitution as “an expression of the high ideals 
and aspirations for which the United Nations stands,” urging its signa¬ 
ture and ratification on all member governments. 86 However, Mr. Gro¬ 
myko of the Soviet Union had the final word, asserting that “we have 
tried to correct the Constitution with a series of amendments, but since 
they have been rejected, we consider the Constitution to be unsatis¬ 
factory.” 87 

The dramatic final vote came on December 15. It showed thirty mem¬ 
ber nations in favor of the constitution, and five against, with eighteen 
abstentions. 88 A clear bifurcation between East and West was evident. 
The large number of abstentions illustrated significantly that many na¬ 
tions did not attach much importance to the refugee problem. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A year of legislative labor had finally produced a constitution. An 
analysis of the events throughout the year shows an initial flexibility on 
the part of most of the delegates which, however, hardened as the de¬ 
bates proceeded. Most of the actual decisions were taken in committee. 
The Economic and Social Council as well as the General Assembly did 
not in their plenary sessions contribute to a further meeting of minds. 
While in committee a consistent effort was made to reach decisions 
unanimously, the plenary sessions relied more on the technique of vot- 
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ing. Whatever harmony did prevail at the outset of the debates was 
quickly countered by the dissonant chords of the radically different defi¬ 
nition of a “refugee” by the East and the West. The issue turned, 
finally, upon freedom of choice for the individual displaced person." 

The East’s denial of such freedom was obviously rooted in its great 
reluctance to tolerate dissident elements. By definition, all dissidents 
were traitors and should be treated accordingly by their home govern¬ 
ments. Enforced repatriation would have ensured that. Furthermore, to 
rebuild the Eastern countries after the vast devastation resulting from 
the Nazi occupation, a large reservoir of manpower was needed, to 
which the repatriated displaced persons would contribute. For the 
Soviet bloc, the political considerations were overriding ones. It had 
no stake in any international assistance rendered to its dissidents. To 
contribute funds to such a venture would be a profitless enterprise since 
such contributions would not be accompanied by an equitable return in 
terms of control. On the other hand, it might be argued that Soviet 
participation in the proposed organization would have ensured its 
election to the governing organs and thus guaranteed it an important 
voice in the administration of the refugee problem. 

The unanimity prevailing on basic issues in the majority was doubt¬ 
less rooted in the strong tradition of the right of asylum and freedom of 
speech and assembly prevalent in the West. The policy of the majority 

Tnd fr T d h J l hberal COnce P tion of the sco P e of individual liberty 
and freedom of choice. However, it is significant that that tradition was 

orten m grave jeopardy. Certainly, the West’s adherence to the “ration 
WlvthTcl , considered a compromise on a matter of principle. Simi- 
in/Ln ^ / n !^ ber ° f abstentions at th ® final vote showed a disturb- 
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that by doing so they could induce the Soviet Union to join the organiza¬ 
tion.” 100 As one of the American negotiators put it: 

In the negotiations we were guided by a single aim: to obtain the ap¬ 
proval of the United Nations Assembly for the constitution of an inter¬ 
national refugee organization and its recommendation that all members 
of the United Nations should join it. After immense efforts the aim was 
achieved. It was to achieve it and not to persuade the Russians to join 
the IRO that concessions had to be made . . . 101 

The final vote created an international organization which — although 
originally intended for humanitarian purposes — exhibited many char¬ 
acteristics of an essentially political nature. The repudiation of the new 
organization by the Soviet bloc may be interpreted in two ways. It did 
portend greater efficiency in the discharge of the organization’s responsi¬ 
bilities owing to an underlying harmony and agreement on fundamental 
considerations among the participating states. But to that end the uni¬ 
versal character of the organization was sacrificed. In other words the 
establishment of IRO cannot be considered an unqualified success in 
terms of the evolution of habits of universal cooperation in international 
organization. 

But the founding of the International Refugee Organization signified 
an about-face with respect to the refugee problem by at least a part of 
the international community. For the first time in history sovereign na¬ 
tion-states made a determined effort to come to the defense of the home¬ 
less and destitute. By their firm stand the Western powers probably 
saved hundreds of thousands of innocent human beings from a tragic 
fate in forced labor camps behind the Iron Curtain. The International 
Refugee Organization was destined to be the first great international 
humanitarian experiment to approach the refugee problem in totality. 
In that sense, the blood, tears, and despair of Buchenwald, Auschwitz, 
and Bergen-Belsen had perhaps not been entirely in vain. 
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which had voted against it in December 1946. Eligibility entitled the 
refugee to a broad range of benefits including legal protection, care and 
maintenance in refugee camps, and the aid of the Organization in ex¬ 
ploring repatriation and resettlement opportunities. There was no con¬ 
stitutional discrimination between refugees requiring material assistance 
and those needing only a legal confirmation of their refugee status. 

Two categories of uprooted people were eligible for official aid. The 
first included “displaced persons,” those who had been uprooted forcibly 
by German and Japanese occupations during the war. This made eligible 
victims of Nazi or Fascist regimes who had undergone displacement 
from their homes as forced laborers or who had been deported because 
of racial, religious, or political reasons. The second category included 
“refugees” who had voluntarily fled from the Nazi, Fascist, or Falangist 
regimes, as well as others who were unable or unwilling to avail them¬ 
selves of the protection of their home governments. This latter definition 
was broadest of all. It included groups ranging from the remaining 
White Russian and Armenian refugees and Spanish Loyalists to refugees 
from Communism subsequent to World War II. The term refugees 
was also applied to orphaned children found by the Allies after World 

War II. 

Because the determining criterion was the motive of flight, the consti¬ 
tution excluded a third category, that of simple migrants, from eligi¬ 
bility. Broadly speaking, if the motive was primarily political, that is, 
persecution or fear of persecution by the person’s home government, the 
applicant was considered eligible. If, on the other hand, the motive was 
essentially economic and eligibility was requested in order to improve 
the applicant’s standard of living, the IRO constitution did not grant 

refugee status. w 

While the distinction between “refugees” and “migrants’ was theo¬ 
retically plausible, practically the distinction was difficult to draw. Sup¬ 
porting documentation was inadequate in most cases and not in re 
quently forged, making an altogether objective evaluation of motives 
not an easy task. Moreover, even assuming good faith and a equa e 
documentation, motives were often not as clearly defined as the cons - 
tution required. For example, since Communism is both a political an 
an economic doctrine, political reasons for flight might very we 
given in an economic form, thus making a political objector look like an 

ordinary migrant. 
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In sum, the Organization was faced in matters of eligibility with 
determinants of an essentially subjective character. Every refugee was 
interviewed and registered individually, and those doing the interview¬ 
ing had to exercise considerable discretion. A strong controlling factor 
was information supplied concerning a particular applicant by other 
refugees from the same area. When faced with a veritable flood of 
forged documents, IRO officials’ only recourse was the archives of 
UNRRA and of the military authorities. In view of the fact that eligibil¬ 
ity entitled the refugee not only to political and legal protection but also 
to material assistance, forgery was soon developed to a fine art. 

The IRO constitution, in anticipation of such difficulties, had pro¬ 
vided for an Eligibility Review Board consisting of five impartial judges, 
which provided a system of appeal whereby an applicant could request 
the review of a negative decision. However, because of the very techni¬ 
cal nature of most of the applications, the role of the board became 
essentially one of endorsing the negative decisions of the field officers 
as constitutionally justified. 1 


a The ^culty arising out of the constitutional distinction between 
“refugees” and “migrants” was only one of the problems which beset 
IRO in matters of eligibility. A second problem sounded grave political 
overtones, for “criminals, quislings, and traitors” were not eligible for 
ard under the IRO constitution.* This phrase, which had been inserted 
upon the strong insistence of the Eastern bloc, was intended to include 
persons defined as collaborators with the Nazi or Fascist regimes who 
actively assisted in persecuting the civilian populations of countries 
which were members of the United Nations, or who had voluntarily 
helped the enemy forces after the outbreak of World War II. On the 
insistence of the Eastern countries, who wanted to suppress all anti- 
repatnahon activities, all persons who discouraged refugees from re- 
birnrng to their countries of origin were excluded from IRO jurisdiction 
ut only overt acts, not opinions or attitudes on the part of the refugees 
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a minority of the total refugee population in each country. Finally, 
ordinary criminals extraditable by treaty were also excluded from IRO 
jurisdiction. 

The major difficulty confronting the Organization was how to define 
“collaboration with the enemy.” A striking example may be seen in the 
case of many of the Baltic refugees applying for eligibility who had been 
active on the side of the Nazi army during the war. A fine line had to be 
drawn by IRO officials in determining whether the applicant had been 
fighting in defense of his national liberties or whether his alliance with 
the enemy had been motivated by acceptance of the Nazi ideology. In 
many cases, Balts were conscripted by force into the German army and 
even into S.S. fighting units. Again, screening had to rely in most cases 
upon primarily subjective factors, although in most cases it was possible 
to determine whether participation in the German armed forces had 
been of a forcible or voluntary nature. On the whole, the Organization 
favored a generous interpretation of eligibility, partly because the 
Eastern countries were unrepresented in IRO, and partly because of 
fear that large groups would otherwise be left to wander about Europe 
uncared for and uncontrolled, bringing about further unfortunate polit¬ 
ical and social consequences. 4 

Another difficulty presented itself to the Organization in its definition 
of “criminal.” The criterion used was the distinction between war 
crimes, on the one hand, and ordinary crimes, on the other. The result 
was that many persons who had committed petty offenses in the chaotic 
conditions of postwar Europe were sometimes eligible for IRO assist¬ 
ance. In this context, IRO officials often found it difficult in establishing 
motive for flight to distinguish between legitimate fear of persecution 
and mere fear of punishment for ordinary crimes committed in the refu¬ 


gee's home country. . . , . 

The IRO mandate, on the whole, was unprecedented in its inclusiv - 

ness though exhibiting a markedly European emphasis. The definitions 

as laid down in the basic document, however, proved to be rather art 

Bcial and formalistic, particularly the distinction between refugees 

and “migrants” and the catch-all phrase “quislings, criminals and 

traitors.” In practical application, many of these, deB “^ ons ‘ r ° ® ° 
completely. Interpretation of the constitution by IRO field officers^ 
well as by the Eligibility Review Board was liberal and a spin^ 1 

tempered with mercy prevailed over the sentiment of retribution. 
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The Eastern countries, as we have seen, had succeeded in securing 
the inclusion of the provision in the IRO constitution that the primary 
aim of the new refugee organ should be “to encourage and assist in 
every way possible the early return to their country of origin of those 
persons who desire to return.” 5 In view of this provision, a choice in 
favor of repatriation was taken for granted by the Organization unless 
the refugee registered “valid objections.” Such objections might include 
compelling family reasons arising out of previous persecutions — as was 
the case with the surviving Jews who held strong feelings against re¬ 
turning to the scene of their suffering. A second reason which the 
refugee could advance in support of his desire not to be repatriated 
was an objection of a political nature. 6 This provision, included in the 
constitution over the adamant and repeated protests of the Eastern 
countries, was to shift the Organization’s main task from repatriation 
to overseas resettlement notwithstanding the constitutional provision 
initiated by the Eastern countries which would supply only repatriates 
with food rations for a three-month period. 

In summary, we may say that the eligibility clauses of the IRO con¬ 
stitution were a compromise between the Eastern and Western concep¬ 
tions of a refugee. They were drawn up in an era which saw the rise of 
a totally new and complicated situation in which governments desired 
to have returned to their countries of origin persons who disagreed with 
them politically. These persons were in the majority refugees from 
Communism. IRO’s experience in applying the constitutional definitions 
to individual cases reflected the contradictions inherent in those defini¬ 
tions. Since the Eastern countries refused to participate in IRO, most 
of the problems were resolved in an essentially Western frame of refer- 
ence. This development was furthered by the form which the constitu- 
tion prescribed for the new refugee organization. 


IRO AS A SPECIALIZED AGENCY 

IRO was one of the first intergovernmental bodies to test a new 
invention in the annals of international organization - the “specialized 

foref v T’ ? e 0ther alternative > a Unit «l Nations commission 
for refugees dnrectly responsible to the Economic and Social Council 

*e Sn I p eneral ASSembly ' had beeD re J' ected duri "S debates of 
especial Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons in May 1946. 

The specialized agency technique was essentially an effort to en- 
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able the United Nations to deal effectively with the refugee problem 
without jeopardizing the Organizations basic aim: the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The League of Nations’ answer to 
Soviet criticism of international assistance to Russian refugees had been 
the establishment of the League High Commission for Refugees as a 
quasi-autonomous organ. Although largely dependent upon the League 
for funds, only tenuous institutional links had connected Dr. Nansen’s 
organization to the main international body. Similarly, IRO was placed 
on the periphery of the United Nations system. Under its constitution 
the International Refugee Organization as a specialized agency of the 
United Nations (and with the legal status of a United Nations organiza¬ 
tion ) was permitted to have its own selective membership policy, which 
enabled it to operate without the participation of the Soviet bloc and to 
enlist the active adherence of “other peace-loving states,” 8 not tech¬ 
nically members of the United Nations, as was later done by the admis¬ 
sion of two states with valuable experience in refugee work — Italy and 
Switzerland. The formula had the further advantage of enabling the 
Asiatic, Arab, and other governments which had little interest in IRO s 
limited refugee problem to dissociate themselves from its work. The 
boycott of the Eastern countries promised a smoother, more harmonious 
discharge of the Organization’s functions since the Western members 
agreed on basic policy issues, and the limiting of membership to those 
nations actively interested gave the Organization coherency and drive. 9 

As a specialized agency, IRO was not subject to operational super¬ 
vision by the General Assembly. Such supervision might have resulted in 
difficulties and delays because of the hostile attitude exhibited by the 
Soviet bloc of that body, although specific acts of Soviet obstructionism 
might have been limited by the absence of any veto right. Policy deci¬ 
sions of IRO were made by its General Council composed of representa¬ 
tives of the eighteen members of the Organization. 10 This policy-making 
body delegated administrative responsibility to an Executive Commit¬ 
tee of nine members under the authority of a director-general. 11 In 
accordance with the terms of agreement signed between the Unite 
Nations and IRO, only the administrative, not the operational, budget ot 
the new organization was to be subject to review by the General Assem¬ 
bly. 12 This provision rendered IRO’s large operational budget inde¬ 
pendent of the General Assembly. Furthermore, even review over the 
small administrative budget entailed no real authority. 
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During the debates of the Special Committee it had been the British 
view that a grant of the necessary funds would be easier to obtain if the 
new refugee organ were integrated fully into the United Nations system. 
Although this approach did not fully take into account the effect of 
Soviet hostility toward IRO if the Organization's budget were subject 
to approval by the General Assembly, it anticipated correctly the great 
difficulty which IRO would have to face in its appeal for funds as a 
specialized agency with a separate constitution of its own: parliamen¬ 
tary ratification of the constitution and of the budget by the member 
governments of the International Refugee Organization. 


THE BUDGET OF IRO 

The form of the new refugee organ to be created had been the only 
matter under discussion before the Special Committee in May 1946 on 
which voting had not followed the usual East-West division. Both the 
Soviet Union and the United States had argued for a specialized agency, 
the former with the hope that the temporary character of the new organ¬ 
ization would thus be better safeguarded and the latter with the aim of 
reserving to the United States Congress the right to pass upon the merit 
of a separate IRO appropriation by the American government. When 
this view prevailed, the members of the Special Committee realized its 
dangers and provided that the IRO constitution would go into effect 
only upon the accession of at least fifteen states and the actual subscrip¬ 
tion of at least 75 per cent of the operational and administrative budgets 
of the Organization. 13 Thus it was hoped that IRO, once called into 
existence, would have sufficient funds at its command. 

Shortly before the constitution was opened for signature, the Special 
Committee on Refugees and Displaced Persons reduced the annual 
operational budget of the Organization from $193,954,000 to $151,060,- 
and fixed the administrative budget at $4,800,000“ A large-scale 
resettlement fund of $5,000,000 was placed by the committee on a vol- 

“ate7fnlT IS '- ^ ° perati0nal bud S et was *vided among the member 
states f°U°wm g the pattern of assessment of the United Nations, and 

, get de ™ ted ^ no™. i t is 

wfrt“lt l P ng 0f the bud 8 et and the scale of contributions 

Nat 1 o„::; 1 , ; d o ;; n he IR a o urnpHon that a11 g< — ° f the u ^ d 

In view of the stipulation that 75 per cent of the budget would have 
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to be guaranteed before the Organization could come into existence, an 
intensive search for ratifications became the preoccupation of the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the United Nations. It was quite obvious that the 
ratifications of the United States, the United Kingdom, and France had 
to be secured if IRO was to see the light of day. When the constitution 
was opened for signature on 16 December 1946, eleven governments 
signed the document. While ten affixed their signatures ad referendum , 
only the United Kingdom, whose contribution to the operational budget 
constituted 14.75 per cent, signed without reservation. 16 Shortly there¬ 
after, four more deposited their instruments of ratification, bringing the 
total percentage of the subscribed operational budget up to 19.47 per 
cent. 17 However, no more ratifications followed and it became obvious 
that the world looked to the United States to take the initiative. It was 
tacitly understood in United Nations circles that ratification by the 
United States, whose percentage of contribution was 45.75 per cent, 
would be followed by the accession of at least six other governments 
including that of France, thus virtually assuring life to IRO. 18 

Public opinion in the United States seemed badly divided on the 
refugee issue. Most of the arguments circulating throughout the nation 
made their appeal on an emotional plane; there was little objective 
research. Two strands of argument were predominant. In the first place, 
most of the sectarian pressure groups appealed to the humanitarian 
duty of the United States to ratify the constitution and take in a “fair 
share” of the refugees. On the other hand, a small but very articulate 
minority, spearheaded by military pressure groups such as the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, appealed to traditional isola¬ 
tionist sentiment. When the issue of ratification finally reached the 
Senate on 1 March 1947, predictions as to the outcome were far from 
unanimous. 

A team of two men. Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson and the 
Under Secretary for Occupied Areas, General John H. Hilldring, ap¬ 
peared before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and defended 
the position of the State Department in recommending ratification. The 
first part of the hearing dealt chiefly with the humanitarian necessity of 
salvaging refugees scattered throughout displaced persons camps in 
Europe. Summing up his appeal, Acheson made a final observation 

which elicited the following significant exchange: 

Under Secretary Acheson: Any member [of IRO] may at any time 
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give written notice of withdrawal . . . Such notice shall take effect one 
year after the date of receipt . . 19 

Senator Vandenberg: “What would you say to the proposition that 
... we should give our notice of withdrawal the same day we start 
the thing?” 

Under Secretary Acheson: “I should think that would probably in¬ 
sure the Organization would not be successful were [the United States] 
to give it notice before it started.” 20 

The administration now tried a different tack. It pointed out to the 
committee that approximately 60 per cent of the total number of eli¬ 
gible refugees were located in the American zones of Germany and 
Austria. 21 Thorough research had shown that the expenses of the United 
States government for these refugees, through funds allocated to 
UNRRA, the IGCR, and the Army, amounted to $130,000,000 annually, 
while the proposed annual contribution of the United States to IRO was 
set at $73,000,000. 22 The conclusion - namely, that by decentralizing 
financial responsibility among a number of participating governments, 
the United States would save funds - was obvious. After an elaborate 

discussion of the administration’s report, the following crucial exchange 
occurred: 


Senator Vandenberg : “Then it is fair -1 want to get this over-all rela- 

^ t0 Say ^ IRO involves a tQ tal expenditure of 
*M,UUU,0U0 tor an operation which has cost and is costing $130 000 000 
under existing auspices ?” 

General Hilldring: “That is correct. Senator.” 

Senator Vandenberg : “So we are saving, so far as dollars and cents 

GraeraiHI . $ ° 7 ’ 00 ?' 000thi * switch over to IRO; is that correct?” 
General Hilldring : Based on the record alone.” 23 

H-fiTI 1318617 UP ° n the Stren S th of &is argument that the Senate 
rabfied the constitution by a vote of 63 to 13. Thus. American adherence 

and. by implication the very life of the Organization itself depended 
upon an essentially fortuitous circumstance. 

At this time the entry into force of the IRO constitution was assumed 
to be merely a question of time. When the accessions of Canada and 
uatemala brought the number of ratifications to eight, it was decided 

S : ssg zsstjz r d 

SStS r h eSp0 ° Sibi “ eS f0r refu S ees and displared persons a uX 
IRO jurisdiction. Accordingly, on 1 July 1947, UNRRA and the IGCR 
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terminated their activities after bestowing their residual funds and part 
of their personnel on the successor organization. 

Pressure was now exerted by the eight member governments upon 
the French National Assembly to ratify the constitution. Accession by 
France, whose percentage of the total budget was 4.10 per cent, would 
make the Organization a reality. However, seven other governments 
deposited their instruments of ratification before the French Parliament 
finally ratified. Its reasons for ratification were rather similar to those 
of the United States: the French government, which had borne sole 
financial responsibility for over 200,000 Spanish Loyalist refugees, now 
saw a welcome opportunity to reduce its expenses since these refugees 
from Franco Spain were included under IRO’s jurisdiction. Finally, on 
20 August 1948, after more than a year of actual operational activities on 
the part of the Preparatory Commission, the IRO constitution came into 
force when fifteen governments subscribed 76 per cent of the stipulated 
budget. 

In evaluating IRO budget provisions, we may discern an artificially 
formalistic approach similar to the constitution’s eligibility claims. In 
the first place, the scale of assessments was based upon the erroneous 
assumption that all members of the United Nations would join IRO. 
This, of course, did not happen and at no time did the members’ contri¬ 
butions total more than 78 per cent of the budgetary scale as it was 
originally agreed upon. 24 In addition, the constitution allowed for little 
flexibility and the member governments were confronted by recurring 
financial emergencies. Governments repeatedly defaulted on their con¬ 
tributions, the case of China being a notorious example. The official 
currency devaluations promulgated in the United Kingdom and France 
slashed seriously into the Organization’s purchasing power. Many 
member governments met their obligations toward IRO in soft, noncon¬ 
vertible currencies or even by payment in services or goods. 25 Also, 
appropriations to the Organization had to be renewed annually by 
most legislatures with the result that such renewals often were not 
forthcoming or were seriously delayed. As a result of such defaults, the 
American government each year actually contributed over 60 per cent 
of the total budget of IRO instead of the 45.75 per cent as originally 
stipulated. Since the IRO operational budget was a sizable sum, contri¬ 
butions to it constituted for most governments their largest single appro¬ 
priation to any one international organization. In the case of the United 
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States, its contributions to IRO during the Organization’s existence 
amounted to between 40 per cent and 70 per cent of the total American 
expenditures on membership in international organizations up to that 
time. 26 

The numerous financial crises to which the Organization was sub¬ 
jected were somewhat offset by the contributions of the German, Austri¬ 
an, and Italian governments. The upkeep of the displaced persons camps 
and the supplying of certain basic staple foods were made the responsi¬ 
bility of these governments. 27 On the whole, however, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that the IRO General Council found itself in a state of continuing 
financial emergency. It is remarkable that under such circumstances the 
integrity of the operational program itself was never sacrificed to 
the technicalities of the budget. A typical report of the General Council, 
after facing another financial crisis, read as follows: “Having reached 
certain conclusions with regard to the character of the Organization’s 
operations, the Council turned to the budgetary aspects . . 28 
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“When we shall no longer be mere numbers, 
categories and statistics, but men —unique 
and irreplaceable in our individuality — then 
only will our humanity be restored.” 1 c. v. 
gheorchiu, La Vingt-Cinquidme Heure 

AGREEMENTS BETWEEN ERO AND COUNTRIES OF FIRST ASYLUM 

The assumption of operational functions by the Preparatory 
Commission of IRO in July 1947 signified the first international attack 
upon the refugee problem in its totality. The political and legal protec¬ 
tion activity of the Nansen Office, the maintenance and repatriation 
functions of the Allied armies and of UNRRA, as well as the quest for 
resettlement opportunities by the IGCR, were integrated by the new 
organization. Duly constituted as a specialized agency of the United 
Nations and equipped with an operational budget three times as large 
as that of the parent organization, IRO set about discharging the task 
entrusted to it. 

In order to assume effective responsibility for the million refugees 
under its jurisdiction, the Organization proceeded to conclude agree¬ 
ments with the Allied occupation authorities as well as with several 
sovereign governments. 2 Since two thirds of the seven hundred assembly 
centers to be operated by IRO were located in Germany and Austria, 
IRO officials took great pains in drawing up satisfactory agreements 
with the United States, British, and French military governments. Dur¬ 
ing these negotiations the Organization constantly sought to obtain the 
most favorable terms possible for its wards — assuming a quasi-consular 
role for the refugees vis-d-vis the occupation authorities. In this 
endeavor the Organization profited from the sympathetic climate pre¬ 
vailing among the Western Allies toward the survivors of Nazi persecu- 
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tion. In all three Allied zones the Organization was successful in 
obtaining recognition of IRO eligibles as United Nations wards beyond 
the control of German and Austrian local authorities. 3 The occupation 
authorities agreed that some of the burden of maintaining the refugee 
assembly centers should devolve upon the German and Austrian econ¬ 
omies as a token repayment for the hardships inflicted upon the refugees 
during the Nazi regime. Accordingly it was stipulated that the German 
and Austrian local governments would have to supply living accommo¬ 
dations, food, clothing, some medical services, and other basic necessi¬ 
ties to the refugees, all of these contributions being calculated on the 
basis of the average consumption of an individual German or Austrian 
citizen. 4 At the same time, IRO fixed its own refugee maintenance 
standards - all somewhat higher than the norms calculated for the 
indigenous population - and considered itself responsible for supply¬ 
ing the differential from its own budget. 5 The effect of this policy was to 
accord a privileged status to IRO eligibles as opposed to the native 
German and Austrian population. 


Hostility between these groups, already apparent when IRO assumed 

responsibility, was further fanned by the new policy. The steady influx 

into the area of the Volksdeutsche, expelled from the Eastern countries 

under the Potsdam Agreement, aggravated the situation considerably 

srnce these new refugees found themselves outside of IRO’s jurisdiction 

and were accorded a cool welcome by their German brethren. On the 

whole, the IRO refugee became to the German a symbol of his defeat 

in the war and much of his latent aggression was projected upon the 

new eU te _ a constant reminder to him of a more glorious past and of a 
present onerous responsibility. r 

The agreements negotiated by IRO with the Allied occupation author- 
es were gradually adjusted to the changing political picture As 
Geimany was drawn more and more into the Western orbft, IRO felt 

Xri°B gl , 1 V r P T c ° f tHe P™ le g« « ^d secured for its 
rehigees. The British were the first of the three Western Allies to req uest 

e Organizatmn to reduce its food rations to a level equal to that of the 

l&ffins % ztz d T ~ : 

uZ'ua," P "‘7 a.ange nol m political terms but by u.'.t’.'.li'’,jS. “ 
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desirable. 7 Similarly, the extraterritorial privileges which the Organiza¬ 
tion had managed to secure for its wards began to disappear in 1948. 
Refugees were again placed for most purposes under the authority of 
the German and Austrian court systems subject to ever-diminishing 
supervision by the occupation authorities and IRO. Jurisdiction was at 
first delegated to the German and Austrian courts in minor criminal 
matters only, but by 1950 all vestiges of international supervision had 
disappeared in fact, if not in law. 8 

It is clear that IRO and the refugees under its jurisdiction in Germany 
and Austria were fundamentally affected by the gradual recovery of 
the local economy and the relaxation of Allied occupation controls. This 
process ended the privileged status of IRO refugees and hence contrib¬ 
uted toward eliminating some of the hostility existing between them and 
the native population, paving the way for a humane policy to be adopted 
by the local governments toward the refugees remaining in their do¬ 
mains after IRO had ceased to exist. 

As in Germany and Austria, IRO experienced little difficulty in estab¬ 
lishing jurisdiction over its refugees in other countries. In France, the 
country of refuge par excellence, IRO met with a cordial reception and 
speedily concluded an agreement with the French government whereby 
the jurisdiction of the Organization over its eligible refugees was recog¬ 
nized. 9 Since France already had in operation a highly developed 
machinery for the maintenance of its Spanish Loyalist refugees, IRO 
merely took over responsibility for the smoothly functioning apparatus. 
Similar courtesy was, generally speaking, extended to the Organization 
in its negotiations with Italy, Greece, the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Belgium. 

In the Middle East, the only government to conclude an agreement 
with IRO was that of Egypt, where some Polish refugees were concen- 
trated in a single assembly center. 10 However, the Organization faced 
a major policy decision as a result of the Arab-Israeli conflict. The 
General Council on 1 August 1948 unanimously voted against the 
inclusion of either Arab or Jewish Middle Eastern refugees under IRO 
jurisdiction, stating as its reason the “essentially non-political an u- 
manitarian character of the Organization, unable to afford embroi en 
in a major political conflict.” 11 It was also felt in IRO circles that the 
Arab refugee problem was a localized one and should be solved by 
the local governments. 12 The different nature of this new problem, 
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together with the conviction voiced repeatedly by IRO officials that it 
would be unfair to expect only eighteen governments to shoulder the 
financial burden of a task which should be the responsibility of all 

United Nations members, convinced the General Assemblv that a new 

# 

and separate United Nations agency should be created for the Palestine 
refugees. The argument was strengthened by IRO’s status as a “non¬ 
permanent specialized agency” and the Organization’s impending disso¬ 
lution. Nevertheless, it would seem that the General Council made the 
decision with an uneasy conscience and proceeded with a sigh of relief 
to divert various commodities, such as food, blankets, and medical sup¬ 
plies, to the newly created United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 13 
The fact that “a major political conflict” had been the crucible from 


which IRO itself had been born was not lost upon those IRO Officials 
who pressed for the assumption of international responsibility for the 
new Palestine refugees. The establishment of UNRWA in December 
1949 was the direct result of such pressure upon the General Assembly 
and of the realization that a distinction between political and humani¬ 
tarian considerations had become almost impossible. 

While IRO neatly sidestepped a delicate jurisdictional problem in 
the Near East, it was confronted with a rapidly deteriorating situation 
m the Far East. The Organization had been given jurisdiction by the 
Nationalist Chinese government over 25,000 refugees, 1 * mostly in 
Shanghai, but had hardly begun its operations there when the Com¬ 
munist forces neared Shanghai. Nine thousand of the Shanghai refugees 
were White Russians and the Organization attempted to evacuate these 
o est enemies of Communism, but succeeded in shipping only half of 
them to *e island of Samar in the Philippines. 1 * When Communist 
forces entered Shanghai in May 1949, the IRO office expected the worst 
o its great surprise, the new government took no punitive action 

Z " RuSSia “ S - InStead - “ agreement between 

n 7 C v hln “ e Pe °p' e ' s Republic was drawn up, permitting 
e evacuation by the Organization of all eligible refugees. 1 * This waf 

the only agreement between IRO and a Communist government and 
hhe tho. with other governments it was honored by the “nt^ 
e fact that evacuation proceeded at a snails pace and remained 

mcompkte at the ame of IRO - s terminabon was P d ° ed 

placed m the path of the Organization by the Chinese government but 
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rather to the severe lack of funds besetting IRO during the last year of 
its existence. 17 

On the whole, wherever the Organization found refugees under its 
jurisdiction, it succeeded in negotiating agreements giving to itself a 
quasi-consular role, if not sovereignty, over the refugees. The Organiza¬ 
tion in fact functioned like a state without a territory and with all its 
citizens permanently abroad. 

LEGAL AND POLITICAL PROTECTION 

Rendering “legal and political protection” 18 to its refugees was not 
only one of the most important functions of IRO but also an integral 
part of its human rehabilitation program. There were essentially two 
types of stateless persons with which the Organization had to deal: 
first, those refugees such as the White Russians who had been deprived 
of their nationality and had thus become stateless in law; and, second, 
the refugees who had retained their nationality in law but in practice 
refused to have any contact with their home governments. All refugees 
who were stateless either by choice or by fiat became not only aliens 
but aliens unprotected by their countries of origin. Thus, the substitu¬ 
tion of the protection of the international community for a national pass¬ 
port became one of the main concerns of IRO. 

All eligible refugees were equipped with a “document in lieu of 
Passport” issued by IRO and finally recognized by thirty-two govern¬ 
ments. 10 In no country did the IRO document become equal in value 
to a national passport. Its greatest usefulness was evident in the coun¬ 
tries of first asylum, particularly Germany, Austria, and Italy, where the 
document clarified the refugee’s status and enabled him to reside indefi¬ 
nitely, to work, to marry, to divorce, and finally to die, legally. The IRO 
document not only enabled the refugee to live within the law in coun¬ 
tries of first asylum, but also legally clothed him to enter into a new 
life in a country of resettlement where the paper usually was required 
by immigration authorities as a first step toward naturalization. 

The Organization was well aware of the responsibility which the 
issuing of such documentation entailed. Refugees were interviewed in¬ 
dividually and their available papers scrutinized conscientiously by 
IRO officials, who realized that the contents of the document to be 
issued were crucial for the refugee’s future. For example, the authen¬ 
ticity of a professional diploma presented by a refugee had to be tested 
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before entry of that profession on the IRO document. Although extreme 
care was exercised by the Organization, some forged documents slipped 
through undetected as IRO later found out to its chagrin, when several 
“doctors” were shipped back from Canada as unacceptable. 20 The Or¬ 
ganization exercised some discretionary power within the limits of its 
constitution, such as the expunging of minor offenses from the records 
of refugees under certain circumstances. 21 Viewed in perspective, the 
issuance of identity certificates by IRO to its eligible refugees was a 
carefully organized and thoroughly screened process with individual 
attention given each applicant. 

The essential characteristic of the IRO refugee was not material need 
nor was it his desire to migrate. What distinguished him was his anom¬ 
alous position before the law on which his material life depended. 
Naturalization — the acquisition of a new nationality — was a solution 
to the problem, and IROs main contribution in its activity of legal and 
political protection was to bring that solution nearer. 

THE INTERNATIONAL TRACING SERVICE 

After jurisdiction over its eligible refugees had been established by 
IRO and provisions for legal protection made, the Organization 
launched a three-pronged rehabilitation program which was to prepare 
the refugee physically and mentally for a favorable adjustment in his 
new home. The first phase involved the work of the International Trac¬ 
ing Service of IRO which attempted to locate the missing members of 
those refugee families which had been separated during the Nazi holo¬ 
caust. Second, the Organization played an active role in attempting to 
secure for Nazi victims adequate compensation and restitution from 
the German and Austrian governments. Finally, an elaborate care and 
maintenance program was developed to tide the refugee over the wait¬ 
ing period in IRO assembly centers. 

The International Tracing Service consisted of a group of dedicated 
international civil servants and locally recruited personnel, devoted to 
the difficult task of tracing almost one million missing persons for whom 
enquiries had been made by refugees. The work achieved was truly 
enormous: “More than a hundred tons of documents were collected in 
tiiree years concerning nearly one million persons. The checking of 
individual graves yielded information on 155,093 more.” 22 

The main sources from which the documents were gathered were 
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the German civil administration, national and international record 
offices where war crimes were listed, and IRO itself. No stone was left 
unturned by the IRO Tracing Service in its effort to determine the fate 
of missing refugees. Gestapo and criminal police records, urns, crema¬ 
toria, and mass graves were all meticulously examined and in most cases, 
because of the thorough records kept by the Nazis, the Tracing Service 
found the information it needed. By the use of this material, hundreds 
of thousands of inquiries could be settled. The efforts of the Tracing 
Service made possible the reconstruction of vital statistics, and the 
clarification of the legal status of many refugees, as well as the valida¬ 
tion of indemnity claims. The information gathered proved invaluable 
for various legal purposes in the life of the refugee, such as re-marriage, 
adoption, guardianship, succession, and the payment of life insurance. 
The comprehensive records of the International Tracing Service became 
the most extensive collection of refugee documentation in the world. 23 
Unfortunately, while most of the refugees’ inquiries could be answered 
with certainty, the reply was usually a notification of death. 

A subsidiary branch of the Tracing Service was the Child Search 
Service which attempted to locate missing children, particularly those 
who had been kidnapped by the Nazis during the war and deported for 
Germanization purposes. Approximately 20,000 children were involved, 
but only a small percentage could be located and even fewer were 
willing to be reunited with their families, for they had formed deep ties 
with their foster parents. 24 The impotence of the Tracing Service in this 
respect underlined, perhaps more starkly than any other single phase of 
IRO’s operations, the extent of the Nazi crime and the immense diffi¬ 
culties in making a partial salvage of the wreckage. 

IRO, with the help of its International Tracing Service, exerted great 
efforts to assist refugees in indemnity claims and general restitution 
proceedings against the German and Austrian governments. The Organ¬ 
ization played an important part in persuading the German authorities 
to pass the General Claims Law, guaranteeing certain payments to 
sufferers from the Nazi regime. 25 A great number of victims did not 
possess the evidence necessary to document their claims, but the Inter¬ 
national Tracing Service, in most cases, was able to furnish certificates 
of incarceration or other requisite documentation. 

The General Claims Law, finally extended to all three Western zones 
in both Germany and Austria after intensive pressure by IRO, provided 
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indemnification for damage to life, limb, health, and liberty as well as 
some restitution for loss of property. IRO operated on the principle 
that indemnification enabled the refugee better to re-establish himself, 
in addition to being an act of justice to the individual concerned. It was 
finally decided to compensate each former concentration camp inmate 
by a payment of 150 Deutsche marks for each month of deprivation of 
liberty. 26 In view of the fact that many refugees had spent more than 
a decade under such conditions, the sums paid were frequently not 
inconsiderable. 

The Organization also approached the Allied occupation authorities 
about the gold, diamonds, and other valuables which had been con¬ 
fiscated from the Jews upon their entry into concentration camps. The 
Allied authorities readily turned over to the Organization $95,000 from 
the former Nazi coffers, a welcome addition to the IRO budget. 27 


CARE AND MAINTENANCE 

While the Organization was doing all in its power to regularize the 
legal relationships of the refugees, to search for their relatives, and to 
press for their indemnification, the actual physical care and mainte¬ 
nance of the uprooted pending their re-establishment absorbed much 
of the energy of IRO workers in all its assembly centers. 

Over seven hundred IRO refugee camps dotted the map of Europe, 
most of them located in Germany and Austria. 28 It was thought best by 
the Organization to continue the administration of the UNRRA camps 
This facilitated administrative procedure, making refugees easily acces¬ 
sible to the Organization. Also, concentration in camps reduced to a 
minimum outbreaks of violence between the DP’s and the native popu- 
ation since contact could be regulated easily by the Organization. On 
the other hand, an unpalatable similarity of the IRO camps to the 
re gees former places of confinement could not be denied and con- 

bnued camp life made it more difficult for the refugee to rid himself 
or his concentration camp mentality.” 29 

Most of the buildings had been requisitioned by IRO from the local 
thont.es and were largely German army and S.S. military installations 
hly renovated for the occupancy of the victims of their former in- 
“ Housln 8 conditions were crowded although the Organization 
attempted not to exceed a maximum of five thousand refugees per camp 
Wherever poss.ble, IRQ officials encouraged democratfc seh-goveT 
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ment by the refugees in the centers, most of which were run much like 
little municipal governments. 30 A small number of refugees were living 
outside the camps and received cash grants from the Organization to 
defray their housing expenses. The great majority of the million IRO 
refugees, however, were part and parcel of the little DP communities 
in the midst of an alien and often hostile population. 

It was the Organization's constitutional responsibility to provide 
adequate nourishment to the refugees under its jurisdiction. There 
had been much discussion in the General Council regarding caloric 
standards of the food to be provided. Since the food item constituted by 
far the largest single sum in the IRO budget in its first year of opera¬ 
tions, the Organization faced a major dilemma. If food rations were 
pegged too high, the attractiveness of the DP camps would be enhanced 
and resistance to leaving the assembly centers would increase. On the 
other hand, if the quality or quantity of the nourishment fell below a 
given minimum, the resulting undernourished refugee might easily be 
rejected by the resettlement selection missions visiting the camps. It 
was thus of great importance to set a standard which would make life 
in the camp not too attractive, yet not one of deprivation. There was 
much disagreement on this issue in IRO’s policy organ, but finally 
the American view favoring a standard substantially above that of the 
native population prevailed over the British position which had favored 
a daily ration of caloric content equal to that of the indigenous popu¬ 
lace. 31 The progressive political emancipation of Germany and Austria 
was the main factor in the ultimate acceptance of the British view in 
1949. 32 In sum, the General Council felt that the refugees’ food ration 
had been accurately pegged, since food per se apparently was not a 
factor in the refugee’s decision regarding his re-establishment. 33 

An important challenge was met by the Organization in its extensive 
health and sanitation programs in the assembly centers. IRO officials 
were well aware that concentration of large numbers of refugees in 
crowded quarters might easily lead to the outbreak of epidemics. Inten¬ 
sive preventive measures were taken by the IRO medical staff to fore¬ 
stall such a contingency and the centers remained completely free from 
epidemic disease. 34 A high health standard was very desirable since 
only refugees in good health were resettlement prospects. In view of 
the great rigidity shown by most of the selection missions visiting the 
camps, IRO attempted to enforce rigorous health standards among its 
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wards. Since the past experience of most of the refugees had served as 
a brutal selection process, allowing survival only to the toughest and 
most durable constitutions, most of the refugee population was in fairly 
robust physical condition when IRO assumed responsibility. Generous 
assistance was rendered IRO by the World Health Organization, which 
supplied vaccination and inoculation teams that traveled from camp 
to camp to perform their services. 35 In addition to WHO’s cooperation 


and the efforts of IRO’s own medical staff, the services of many refugee 
doctors were enlisted with generally good results except that, in some 


instances, discrimination by the refugee doctors in favor of their own 


ethnic groups caused some difficulties. 


There was some criticism on the part of the refugee population to the 
effect that the health program was conducted too stringently and that 
the IRO screening process excluded too many refugees from re-estab- 
lishment opportunities on the grounds of ill health. This criticism, 
although understandable, was probably in the last analysis invalid since 
the prestige of IRO with the selection missions depended very heavily 
upon the rigor of its pre-selection health screening. Since the Organiza¬ 
tion had to adapt itself to the demands of the selection missions, a more 
lenient policy would probably not have resulted in better re-establish¬ 
ment chances for the refugees. 


A final factor in preparing the refugee for a favorable re-establish¬ 
ment in a new home was the Organization’s aim “that genuine refugees 
and displaced persons as far as possible should be put to useful employ¬ 
ment in order to avoid the evil and anti-social consequences of con¬ 
tinued idleness. 36 This constitutional provision was interpreted in the 
broadest possible sense in all assembly centers and by the time the new 
Organization had completed its first six months of operation, approxi¬ 
mately half of the total refugee population was receiving vocational 
training. 37 IRO offered training courses in twenty different occupations, 
much of the teaching staff being drawn from the refugees themselves.’ 
lhe main contribution to this aspect of refugee rehabilitation, however 

7nn\?^ red by * 6 numerous volunta ry organizations associated with 
IKa The response among the displaced persons was enthusiastic and 

by the end of the first year more than half of the 598,000 persons receiv¬ 
ing such instruction were classified as employable. 30 IRO made it its 
business to register each refugee who had completed a training course 
and to seek employment for him either within the camp administration 
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or in the local economy. Among the men, the occupations most fre¬ 
quently registered were those of tailor, shoemaker, carpenter, agricul¬ 
tural worker, and mechanic, while important groupings for women 
workers were seamstress, domestic worker, teacher, and nurse. 40 

Opportunities for employment within the camp administration were, 
of course, limited and IRO attempted wherever possible to find suitable 
job opportunities for its employable refugees in the local economies. 
The greatest obstacle to maximum results in these efforts was the un¬ 
favorable employment situation then prevailing in Germany and Aus¬ 
tria. During the first year of IRO’s operations the currency in the 
occupied areas was of little value and there was correspondingly little 
financial incentive to work. After the German currency conversion, em¬ 
ployment opportunities for refugees decreased even more because of 
the influx of the Volksdeutsche, who were in most instances preferred 
over the refugees by the native employers. In addition, the attitude of 
many refugees reflected a disinclination to work for the German and 
Austrian economies, these feelings being particularly pronounced 
among the Jewish displaced persons. 

On the whole, only about one fourth of IRO’s refugees were em¬ 
ployed, either by the Organization itself or in the native economy. 41 
While a large number of the displaced persons developed an apathy 
toward employment as the result of protracted camp life, IRO’s voca¬ 
tional training program promised to serve the refugees well when they 
re-established themselves in other countries. During the difficult waiting 
period, IRO did its best to reduce enforced idleness to a minimum and 
the vocational training schools went a long way toward the physical 
and mental rehabilitation of the refugee still in the “DP state. 

An equally intensive language training program was launched by the 
Organization immediately after its inception. It was realized quite 
clearly early in 1947 that IRO’s main challenge would ultimately be the 
task of resettlement in overseas countries. 42 Accordingly, courses in 
English, French, Spanish, and Hebrew were instituted and attended 
religiously by all refugees who had even a remote chance to be rese e 
by the Organization. Attendance of at least one such language^cour:se 
was made compulsory for all refugee children, and as a result I a 
become by 1948 a unique educational institution giving msttucbon to 
children and adults of over eighty different nationalities, in , these^ 
forts the Organization was generously assisted by a specia y 
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and equipped teaching staff loaned to IRO by the United Nations Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 44 

A considerable number of intellectuals, students, and professional 
people were found among the refugee population by IRO and efforts 
were made to utilize their abilities during their camp life. In most cases 
these attempts were not successful because of the great dearth of posi¬ 
tions available, and the Organization as a result adopted the policy of 
encouraging such refugees to train in one or more of the vocational 
schools. The assistance of the voluntary agencies in the delicate job of 
re-educating the intellectuals and guiding them toward more menial 
occupations was invaluable to IRO.« This policy proved to be a sound 
one since most of the selection missions visiting the camps placed a 
premium on manual labor and in some instances went so far as to pro¬ 
nounce a vutual “embargo on brains." Nevertheless, the Organization 
succeeded in placing a number of students in German an<f Austrian 

fT3 1 7 NESC ° WaS P ersuaded ‘o Pant a few scholarships 
tor particularly promising young refugees. 47 P 

temntfdf 6 C °" duCted b X th « Organization, IRO officials at¬ 

tempted to reduce the inevitable impersonal character of any large-scale 

operation to a minimum. The IRO staff had been instructed' rZtedly 

that personal attention to the individual refugee was probably fhe most 
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ization of most of the IRO refugees. If some of the policies — the treat¬ 
ment of intellectuals, for example — fell short of what was desirable, it 
must be remembered that the Organization did not completely control 
the essential factors in the solution of a given individual case. It could 
do its best for a refugee by vocational training, medical treatment, and 
counseling, but the displaced person’s immigration depended upon the 
laws of particular countries and the rules of their selection missions. 
Even within these limitations, which the Organization sought constantly 
to ameliorate, the IRO care and maintenance program in its assembly 
centers was of the greatest significance for the future favorable absorp¬ 
tion of the refugees into the countries of their choice. 

REPATRIATION 

IRO was well aware that only by permanent reintegration of its refu¬ 
gees into nation-states willing to receive them could it hope to complete 
its work. In theory, three alternatives presented themselves to IRO: 
first, repatriation to the refugee’s country of origin; second, resettlement 
in new national homes; and finally, settlement by integration into the 
local economy. In practice, of course, the IRO constitution bound the 
Organization to a definite priority policy in favor of the first alternative 
by the provision that directed IRO to “encourage and assist in every way 
possible the early return of the displaced persons and refugees to their 
countries of origin.” 49 Despite the fact that the nations which had been 
mainly responsible for the inclusion of this provision in the IRO con¬ 
stitution had refused to join the Organization, the General Council felt 
in duty bound to honor the directive. The attitude of most of the dele¬ 
gates to the General Council toward this decision is reflected in a state¬ 
ment by the representative from the United Kingdom: Well, after^a , 
provided one is not forced to go there, there is no place like home.’ 60 

The main energy of the Organization upon its inception was therefore 
directed toward the encouragement of repatriation. A sizable portion o 
the IRO budget had been set aside for the three months’ supply of foo 
which the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia had insisted be issued to all repatri¬ 
ates. However, upon attempting to purchase the food rations from 
the United States military authorities, the Organization found that t e 
cost would be far higher than originally anticipated and a practica 
compromise was agreed upon. It was decided to furnish every re ugee 
returning to his homeland with a parcel containing approximately 
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twenty days’ supply of food to tide him over the period immediately 
following his return. 51 

The efficacy of the food rations as an incentive to return was negli¬ 
gible. Even before IRO began operations the UNRRA policy of granting 
a two months’ food supply to all repatriates had begun to lose its effect 
because of the steadily increasing reluctance of refugees to return to 
countries where Communist regimes were in power. No abrupt change 
m repatriation statistics was observable after the inception of IRO: 
12,000 refugees were repatriated in January 1947 under UNRRA aus¬ 
pices and 10,000 in July under the new IRO policy of reduced ration 
incentives. 52 After the close of the year, the monthly repatriation figures 
dropped sharply and never again exceeded 3500 refugees. 53 

As time went on and the political atmosphere between East and 
West increased in tension, the Organization found greater and greater 
resistance on the part of its refugees to repatriation. The reasons given 
were arge y political. Repatriates did not wish to submit to the totali- 
bman regimes established under Soviet leadership and feared possible 
persecution by them. Actual or possible presence of Soviet troops in 
eir home country, the increasing power of security police, gradual 

conducted^ 0 ! f I d and ‘ ndustr y. th e way in which elections were 

ation ' k ?° US freed ° m ~ aU acted as deterrents to repatri¬ 
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considerable extent. It must be remembered that a refugee’s decision 
to go home was indeed a crucial one. While in the case of resettlement, 
a refugee was always able to leave his new country if his adjustment 
was not a satisfactory one, a decision to repatriate was final. Each 
refugee was aware that, once his decision to return was made, there 
would be little possibility of leaving his country thereafter. 

Part of the Organization’s campaign to increase the rate of repatria¬ 
tion was the dissemination of information to the refugees about their 
home countries. Although the constitution had provided for distributing 
objective and unbiased material, the fact that most of the printed matter 
about the countries of origin was, naturally enough, prepared by the 
Eastern governments prevented an accurate total impression. The con¬ 
stitutional provision for “freedom of information” 67 allowed much mate¬ 
rial of a frankly propagandists nature to enter the assembly centers. 
The Polish government, for example, under the auspices of IRO, pro¬ 
vided more than 600,000 printed leaflets and documents among which 
the most effective was the Repatriant . 58 However, it is doubtful whether 
the efforts made by the Organization to create nostalgia among the refu¬ 
gees for their home countries met with success. Frankly biased films 
showing conditions in Poland were received with great skepticism and 
disbelief, although familiar scenes recognized by the refugees fre¬ 
quently caused outbursts of emotion. 69 Another part of the program, 
the dispatch of delegations of refugees to their home countries and 
return visits by repatriated refugees, was discontinued by the Organiza¬ 
tion because of adverse effects upon repatriation morale. 60 

The Organization dealt rather severely with refugees who attempted 
to impede repatriation movements by openly hostile acts or excessively 
aggressive propaganda techniques. Segregation of such offenders was 
usually the mildest penalty, and in most cases involving physical vio¬ 
lence the refugee concerned was stricken from the Organization s eligi¬ 
bility list. On the whole, however, peaceful suasion against repatriation 

was freely permitted in the assembly centers. 

IRO encouraged visits from representatives of the Eastern govern¬ 
ments to the assembly centers. Such repatriation missions were usually 
composed of military personnel giving impassioned speeches in favor 
of return. When these missions first visited the DP camps, the repre¬ 
sentatives were greeted eagerly and showered with factual questions 
by the refugees. However, it soon became apparent that the main func- 
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tion of these repatriation officers was not the dissemination of infor¬ 
mation, but the indoctrination of the refugees with political propaganda. 
Soon the missions became extremely unpopular and far from contrib¬ 
uting to the rate of repatriation, actually had to be protected from 
outbursts of violence against them by the camp population. Finally, the 
situation became so intolerable that the Soviet Repatriation Mission was 
ordered to leave the United States zone of Germany by the American 
occupation authorities. 61 The British followed suit soon afterward and 
by late 1949 all repatriation officers had disappeared from IRO assembly 
centers. 62 The Eastern governments replied to this move by stating that 

nothing better could have been expected from an Organization dedi¬ 
cated to the protection of traitors [IRO].” 63 


Until 1949, IRO maintained liaison offices in Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia. These small IRO missions were tolerated by the East¬ 
ern governments “as long as there was actual evidence that IRO was 
assisting in the return of refugees.” 6 * The main function of these three 
offices was to help the returning refugee with his initial adjustment 
problems. Most of the work involved was strictly routine and even it 
was discontinued with the final expulsion of all three missions when 

y , W f, r ,! “ 0nned that ‘ ,their aca "«fes failed to achieve the expected 
results. “The closing of the IRO missions in the countries of origin 

was seen by IRO officials as a retaliation measure following the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Eastern repatriation missions from the refugee assembly 

and SeVered tl ‘ e l3St remaim "g “"‘act between IRO 

and the coutnes of origin. 
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ization began to fear for the welfare of its refugees and when the 
countries of origin themselves exhibited a slackening of interest, IRO 
reoriented its policy completely. 67 In short, when the Organization 
found itself confronted with a situation totally different from the one 
faced at the time of its birth, it met the new challenge in a pragmatic 
and realistic manner. Through a multiplicity of programs ranging from 
the satisfaction of physical needs to intensive training of the mind, the 
refugee assembly centers had become more than mere “camps for per¬ 
sons, asocial and unemployed, who had become superfluous and bother¬ 
some,” 68 and the majority of the uprooted were ready, when the time 
was ripe, for the first organized mass resettlement of refugees in history. 
That time came when the Organization, untrammeled by the dead hand 
of the countries of origin and encouraged by increasingly positive atti¬ 
tudes in many nations of potential resettlement, directed its energies 
westward and across the sea. 
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New Horizons 


“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labor and the wounds are vain 
The enemy faints not nor faileth. 

And as things have been, they remain . . . 

And not by eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 

But westward, look, the land is bright!" ’ 

ARTHUR HUCH CLOUCH 


RESETTLEMENT IN EUROPE 

The absence of the Soviet Union and its satellites from the policy 

mo ,n , n te T»° nal RefUgee ° r S anizati ° n made it possible for 
IRO to meet the challenge of the hour. Although the basic document 

s tlmemTd I" h 1 t $tipU,ated the ° f repatriation! 

ttlement had been left open as a possible alternative over the vie- 

us protests of the Eastern governments, and by the end of 1947 ft 
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early in the life of the Organization because of a reluctance to sever all 
connections irrevocably with their country of origin. Most of the refu¬ 
gees were still hoping for a change of governments in the Eastern coun¬ 
tries which would permit them to return without fear of retribution. 
Some of the displaced persons did not hide their desire to contribute 
to the fall of the Communist regimes if at all possible. 1 In almost all 
cases, this ambivalence — love of country and hatred of the existent 
regime — effectively prevented the refugees from deciding to place a 
vast ocean between themselves and their native land. 

In its negotiations to provide resettlement opportunities in Europe, 
IRO was able to build upon some groundwork already prepared by the 
Inter-Governmental Committee for Refugees. Before the IGCR was 
absorbed by IRO, it had opened negotiations with several European 
countries regarding the admission of refugees as manual laborers. 2 By 
the time IRO took over, prospects for resettlement had brightened con¬ 
siderably because of the postwar shortage of manpower and the need 
for reconstruction in most western European countries. This develop¬ 
ment placed the Organization in a favorable bargaining position vis-d- 
vis countries of potential immigration, a factor of which the IRO General 
Council was quite aware and which it attempted to exploit as much as 
possible. 

Although the Organization attempted to outline basic policy prin¬ 
ciples which were to govern its resettlement negotiations, the unprece¬ 
dented nature of the operation made it almost impossible to lay down 
specific rules to be followed throughout. In all its agreements with recip¬ 
ient countries, IRO tried to obtain for its wards as favorable conditions 
for admittance as possible. However, flexibility again was the keynote 
of the operation and policies were tested and shaped in accordance 
with constantly varying circumstances and trends. 

The United Kingdom. The first country to conclude a resettlement 
agreement with IRO was the United Kingdom. Asylum had already 
been given by Britain to about 200,000 members of the Polish Army 
who had been stranded on British territory and had refused to return 
to Poland. This contingent of troops, known as the Anders Army or 
the “Polish Resettlement Corps,” had been resettled in 1946 through¬ 
out the British Empire by its Ministry of Labour without the assistance 
of the IGCR. 3 Because of the good impression made by these first post¬ 
war refugee resettlers in Britain, opinion was favorable in Parliament 
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toward an agreement with IRO. The Organization promptly concluded 
a trial agreement allowing the admission of 2500 Baltic refugees to the 
United Kingdom. 4 

This first formal accord between IRO and a country of resettlement 
did not enjoy the enthusiastic approval of the Organization. The scheme, 
known as “Balt Cygnet,” allowed only for the admission of single refu¬ 
gees of Baltic origin and the General Council feared that the restrictive 
nature of the agreement might set an undesirable precedent for those to 
follow. 5 However, upon the assurances of the British government that 
its admission policy would be liberalized and expanded if the re-estab¬ 
lishment of these first 2500 refugees as manual laborers proved success¬ 
ful, the Organization gave its blessing to the enterprise. 

Fortunately, the most optimistic hopes of IRO officials came true 
when the British government in the summer of 1947 announced its great 
satisfaction with the “Balt Cygnet” operation and declared its readiness 
to embark upon a much more extensive resettlement program. Accord¬ 
ingly, the British House of Commons in early 1948 passed a measure 

fu nti « n i adm : SSi0n t0 50,000 Single refu g ees for purposes of manual 
labor. The scheme, publicized as “Westward Ho,” applied to all three 

Western zones of Germany and Austria. No restrictive stipulation was 

made by the British authorities with regard to nationality or religion 

ut the refugees had to be unmarried and were recruited exclusively 

for purposes of manual labor.' The Organization recognized the United 

Kingdoms urgent need for reconstruction workers, but objected to the 

rejection of married refugees. IRO officials pointed 

out that emigration of refugees in “whole economic units” would cushion 

the shock of initial adjustment and that, generally speaking the eco- 
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refugees under the “Westward Ho” scheme, most of them arriving 
during the course of 1948. 9 It was part of the agreement that every 
refugee had to contract to undertake only employment selected by the 
Ministry of Labour and that the place of employment might be changed 
only with the consent of that Ministry. 10 Many refugees found this 
stipulation unbearably harsh and as a result of an increasing number 
of returns to IRO camps, these restrictions were gradually lifted by the 
British government. Finally, after the quota of 50,000 refugees originally 
agreed upon had been filled, a new agreement reduced the compulsory 
work contract period from two years to one, after which time the 
refugee was free to do as he pleased. 11 Also, in accordance with the 


promise given, dependents of the refugees within a very narrow degree 
of relationship were permitted to follow. According to the terms of 
both agreements, all refugees admitted were eligible for British citizen¬ 
ship after a period of five years provided the conditions of the work 
contract as set forth by the government had been carried out faithfully. 12 
It was an integral part of IRO’s policy to encourage naturalization 
procedures as rapidly as possible since only through the acquisition of 
a new citizenship could refugee status be effectively terminated. 

Of a total of 81,000 displaced persons admitted under the two agree¬ 
ments, the great majority made a very favorable adjustment in the 
United Kingdom. Only 4000 insisted upon returning to Germany and 
Austria and the majority of these were people who had left behind 
dependents. 13 A small minority found the conditions of work too harsh 
and preferred continued refugee status to paying the price for British 
citizenship. With regard to returnees, the Organization adopted a 
rather strict policy of granting no further resettlement opportunities 
unless “extreme and unjustifiable hardship” could be proved by the 
refugee. In order to clarify this position, a memorandum was issued by 
IRO and distributed to refugees throughout the United Kingdom, 14 but 


it seemed to have no visible effect upon the number of refugees return¬ 
ing. Evidently those few who did go back to Germany and Austria found 
their maladjustments so intolerable that the factor of continued IRO 
eligibility hardly entered into the decision. Altogether the returnees 
amounted to only 5 per cent of the total number of refugees resettled in 


the United Kingdom. 15 

The British government was so pleased with the settlement schemes 
that it liberalized its conditions of admission further and decided to 
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allow the entrance of 40,000 Polish families, mostly dependents of 
members of the “Anders Army” who were scattered throughout the 
British isles. 16 These families were widely dispersed throughout IRO 
assembly centers and a few thousand were located in Middle Eastern 
camps. However, through an efficient operation (nicknamed “Pole 
Jump” by IRO officials) the dependents of the Polish Resettlement 
Corps members were quickly concentrated and transported to the 
United Kingdom by the Organization. 

Although the conditions of admission prescribed by the British gov¬ 
ernment had been correctly judged as somewhat harsh by IRO, the 
Organization had considered it advisable to sign the agreement in order 
to break the ice blocking the paths of resettlement to other countries. 
The gamble was won by IRO when the British government consider¬ 
ably liberalized its immigration conditions. To the British government 
goes the credit of having been the first nation to grant asylum to large 
numbers of refugees in the postwar world. Not only did the British 
economy profit greatly from the influx of additional workers which it 
badly needed, but the British example set a pattern which, although 
efective in some ways, broke down much of the initial resistance of 
many countries to refugee immigration. 

Belgium. An important legacy left to IRO by the IGCR was the open¬ 
ing of negotiations with Belgium, fn fact, a tentative agreement had 
been concluded between the Inter-Governmental Committee and the 
Belg,an government regarding the admission of an indefinite number of 
refugees to Belgium as miners." The encouraging example of the British 
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The Belgian scheme, on the whole, was a failure. Although the agree¬ 
ment contained very similar provisions to those in the agreement with 
the United Kingdom, the Belgian government adhered rigidly to the 
conditions of the contract. When the British found that the two-year 
work contracts were the cause of much hardship, the enforcement of 
that provision was watered down considerably in practice. The Belgian 
government, on the other hand, did not reduce the two-year term of 
indentured servitude, and furthermore the conditions in most of the 
mines to which refugees had been assigned were very unsatisfactory. It 
became obvious that the Belgian government had reserved the most 
difficult areas of mining operations for the refugee workers. 21 Belgian 
selection missions were so eager to recruit workers that medical stand¬ 
ards often erred on the side of liberality whereas the British criteria had 
been extremely high. Many weak, aged, and infirm persons, and many 
others who were physically or mentally unable to perform this hard and 
unpleasant work, agreed to go to Belgium for lack of other resettlement 
opportunities. The result was that recruitment of refugees to Belgium 
became more and more difficult as the word spread, and a considerable 
percentage of the resettled refugees wanted to leave Belgium. By the 
end of 1948, 20 per cent of the 22,000 refugees resettled in Belgium 
voiced a strong desire to return to IRO assembly centers in Germany and 
Austria. 22 This began to pose a serious policy problem for the Organiza¬ 
tion. 

Whereas it had been relatively easy to establish in the British experi¬ 
ment that the desire to return on the part of some refugees was not due 
to the culpability of either IRO or the British government, the case was 
somewhat less clear in the Belgian example. Clearly, the Belgian gov¬ 
ernment had not kept some of its promises of “equal working facilities 
for the refugee workers. By implication, IRO carried part of the guilt 
since it had been a party to the agreement. A cleavage emerged in the 
General Council on the question of whether returning refugees from 
Belgium should be re-eligible for IRO assistance or whether IRO should 
categorically refuse to resettle a refugee twice. A decision was postponed 
for the time being while the Organization attempted to persuade the 
Belgian authorities to improve living and working conditions for the 
refugees as well as to relax some of the most stringent provisions of the 
work contracts. Although a few minor steps were taken by the govern¬ 
ment in response to these requests, the total picture remained un- 
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changed, and IRO was faced squarely with a decision which would 
become a precedent for the future. 

A conscientious course was adopted by the Organization, which re¬ 
fused to attempt a blanket solution of the problem. The case of every 
returning refugee was considered on its merits and if the cause of return 
was deemed “unreasonable,” no further IRO assistance was given him . 23 
If, on the other hand, the Organization decided that the behavior of 
the Belgian government in a particular case had been wanting, the 
services of the IRO to that refugee were not denied. In case of negative 
decisions, each refugee had recourse to the semi-judicial Eligibility 
Review Board which would then serve as a court of appeal . 24 By this 
meticulous procedure it was determined that the great majority of the 
returning refugees had valid reasons for leaving the Belgian mines and 
they were reinstated in IRO assembly centers . 25 About one thousand 
refugees who were refused renewed IRO status complained bitterly and 
with some justification that they who had had to earn their living in 
discomfort and had aided the Belgian economy should now be penal¬ 
ized at the expense of others who had in the meantime consumed the 
bread of charity.** But the Organization decided that each individual 
act of resettlement was final and that only exceptional circumstances 
would warrant a second opportunity.** In principle this was probably 
the only course IRO could adopt since too lax a policy might easily have 
resulted in chaos. The excessive rigidity that might have resulted from 
this policy was avoided to some extent by the personalized approach 
that characterized all aspects of the Organizations operations. 

The contrast between the British success and the Belgian failure was 
instructive to IRO officials. It showed how a flexible and § a rigid a“plT- 
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refugees as miners and agricultural workers. 28 No nationality restric¬ 
tions were stipulated and IRO succeeded in persuading the French 
government to admit family groups provided the family head agreed to 
work for a two-year period as a miner or agricultural worker. Although 
contract conditions were not as rigidly enforced as in Belgium, working 
conditions in the French mines were little better than those in the neigh¬ 
boring country. While the Belgian experience enabled both IRO officials 
and the French government to avoid some of the crass mistakes com¬ 
mitted in the past, the scheme nevertheless was hardly successful, partly 
because of an increasing reluctance of the refugees to go into mining, 
and partly owing to the growing attraction of overseas resettlement. 
Approximately 30,000 refugees found a new home in France and a 
further 5000 subsequently accepted employment offers by the French 
government in Morocco, Tunisia, and French Guiana. 29 

An offer by the Swedish government to accept 10,000 single Baltic 
refugees found little favor because of its restrictive clauses and only 4330 
displaced persons decided to re-establish themselves in that Scandi¬ 


navian country. 30 

Perhaps the most significant agreement between the Organization and 
a European power was that signed with the Turkish government. Among 
the million refugees under IRO jurisdiction there existed, despite all 
national differences, one basic cultural unity: the Judeo-Christian 
heritage. Only a small minority of Moslems, about 3000 Albanians and 
Yugoslavs, were outside this bond. While determined not to return to 
their homelands now dominated by Communist governments, these 
people were equally reluctant to seek resettlement in traditionally Chris¬ 
tian societies. Realizing their 
Turkish government and requested it to permit resettlement on its 
territory of the Moslem refugees. The Organization was well pleased 
when the Turkish government declared itself ready to admit all such 
refugees irrespective of sex, marital status, health, or profession. 31 When 
IRO followed up its advantage and negotiated for favorable naturaliza¬ 
tion conditions, the Turkish authorities caused a sensation in Geneva 
by announcing to IRO officials that Turkish nationality with all attendant 
rights would be conferred upon the refugees immediately after their 


plight, the Organization approached tne 


arrival on Turkish territory. 32 

The Turkish scheme was probably the most humane of the agreements 
which the Organization concluded with European powers. Althoug 
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only 2358 refugees were actually resettled in Turkey, 33 it must be re¬ 
membered that the success of resettlement cannot be measured solely 
in quantitative terms. The generosity of the Turkish government, which 
laid down no restrictions, but showed understanding for the plight of 
its co-religionists, was lauded by IRO’s director-general. Unlike many 
other governments, the Turkish authorities admitted that every com¬ 
munity including a refugee community had its dependents, its sick, and 
its infirm and that in the long run it was neither humane nor wise eco¬ 
nomics to break up these family units by attempting to “skim the 
cream.” In fact, in the report submitted by the Turkish government to 
the director-general in March 1950, the government of Turkey “was 
pleased to report the successful integration of the overwhelming major¬ 
ity of IRO refugees into the life of the Turkish Republic.” 34 
The exemplary behavior of Turkey marked the conclusion of mass 
refugee resettlement on the European continent. The steadily deterio¬ 
rating international situation, the ousting of Stanislaus Mikolajczyk 
from the Polish government, and the Communist coup in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia seemed to extinguish in most refugees the last hope of ever being 
able to return. Most were now ready to sever irrevocably the bond which 
held them to their homeland by placing between it and themselves a 
symbol of permanent divorce — the ocean. To reinforce this trend, many 
overseas governments were more favorably disposed toward refugee 
immigration than they had been at IRO’s inception. A total resettlement 
of 170,000 refugees in European countries was, on the whole, a credit¬ 
able achievement and this lesson was not lost upon many countries over¬ 
seas. In addition, propaganda efforts by IRO, coupled with the need 
for manpower in order to exploit vast, still underdeveloped areas in the 
Western hemisphere, began to place refugee immigration in a favorable 

ght. By early 1948, the stage was set for IRO’s greatest responsibility 
— overseas migration. 

OVERSEAS RESETTLEMENT 

Australia and New Zealand. The Organization was thoroughly attuned 
o the prevailing desires of its refugee population and when the ranks 
o those wishing to emigrate overseas began to swell, the IRO Depart¬ 
ment of Public Information undertook a vigorous “selling” campaign 
or e refugees. Hundreds of thousands of pamphlets were circulated 
o overseas countries by the Organization, IRO officials went on ex- 
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tended lecture tours, films were produced and widely shown, radio time 
was bought, and contacts were made with countries of potential resettle¬ 
ment. The primary efforts of the Organization were directed toward 
breaking down long-standing stereotypes of DP’s held by many persons 
otherwise friendly to immigration. IRO held a trump card in the suc¬ 
cessful resettlement experiment in the United Kingdom which had 
made a deep impression throughout the British Commonwealth. IRO 
was able, on the strength of the British precedent, to dispel many com¬ 
mon misconceptions about refugees such as their alleged subversive 
tendencies, economic unproductivity, unassimilability, and poor state 
of health. The Organization’s intensive efforts were rewarded when 
Australia, encouraged by the British example, declared herself willing 
to admit up to 100,000 IRO refugees. 35 

The Australian Parliament decided to pattern its admissions policy 
after the initial British “Balt Cygnet” scheme. It was widely contended 
that the only justification for refugee immigration would be their 
“economic value” in the exploitation of the vast inner regions of 
the Australian continent. It was also deemed desirable to preserve the 
essentially Anglo-Saxon character of the Dominion by limiting the ad¬ 
mission of refugees to those from northern Europe, preferably the Baltic 
countries. Although preference would be given to single refugees, family 
groups would not be totally excluded. 

While the Organization was pleased to receive its first concrete offer 
from an overseas country, it was not particularly happy with the sub¬ 
stance of the proposals. During protracted negotiations, IRO attempted 
to break down the severe nationality restriction, and finally succeeded 
in securing the admission of some non-Baltic refugees. 36 However, it 
could do nothing to mitigate the severity of the contractual agreement 
on which the Australian government insisted, namely a compulsory 
two-year term of government-designated labor as the price for Austra¬ 
lian citizenship after five years. Finally, the agreement stipulating the 
admission of 100,000 refugees to Australia was signed with some mis¬ 
givings by the Organization in March 1948. 37 

The Australian government promptly sent selection missions to the 
many European IRO assembly centers and even dispatched some to 
the Near East and to the Philippines. In choosing eligible refugees, the 
selection missions made little effort to disguise the strictly utilitarian 
purposes for which the refugees were recruited. Strong preference was 
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given to single male displaced persons of Baltic origin, and there was a 
noticeable emphasis on seeming fitness for heavy manual labor. Al¬ 
though the agreement with the Organization did not include a stipula¬ 
tion granting preference to Baltic refugees, it quickly became clear to 
IRO officials that they were, in fact, at the mercy of the selection mis¬ 
sions. The Australian officers seemed to enjoy much discretionary power 
and made numerous apparently arbitrary decisions concerning eligibil¬ 
ity. Although refugees of other nationalities were accepted in small 
numbers, the overwhelming majority consisted of nationals of the 
Baltic states. 38 

Despite these rigid conditions, the Australian scheme proved 
extremely popular with the refugees. Despairing of ever being able to 
return home, disillusioned with conditions in western Europe, fearful 
of an indefinite prolongation of their refugee status, most of the dis¬ 
placed persons grabbed eagerly at the chance to emigrate to Australia. 
Only lack of shipping slowed movements to the new continent and, as 
IRO *S fleet grew to meet the challenge, ever greater numbers of refugees 
made the long voyage to Australia. The government, very pleased with 
the initial adjustment of the first 50,000 refugees, announced to IRO 
that it was willing to admit a further 100,000 to its shores. 30 

The Organization now requested a liberalization of the admissions 
criteria. After repeated and often somewhat heated protestations to the 
Australian government, the latter agreed to admit all nationalities indis¬ 
criminately, to raise the age limit of admissible refugees to fifty years, 
and to admit families with more than two children. 40 However, the 

government remained adamant on a continuation of the two-year work 
contract clause. 

With the new agreement signed, immigration continued steadily, but 
an increasing number of disturbing reports from refugees in Australia 
began to worry IRO officials. It was learned that most of the refugees 
were employed in unattractive types of work, such as construction work 
m the desert and road building. There was much dissatisfaction and 
some despair, but the hope for freedom of movement at the end of the 
bvo-year labor contract kept most refugees in Australia. This hope was 
dispelled for many refugees when they discovered at the end of their 
contract periods that intensive trade union opposition prevented them 
from securing more attractive employment or entrance into one of the 
p ofessions. A typical letter from a refugee in Australia to IRO con- 
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tained the following striking paragraph: “It seems almost impossible 
to get a respectable job here even after expiration of the government 
contract. And I am afraid that even Australian nationality will only 
give us a kind of second class citizenship.” 41 By 1950, the program had 
tapered off, partly because of unfavorable reports to refugees in the 
assembly centers from those who had emigrated to Australia, and partly 
because of competing offers of a more attractive nature from other 
countries. 

When IRO had finally resettled 182,159 of its refugees on the Austra¬ 
lian continent, 42 it was unanimously agreed that the British Dominion 
had exacted a severe price for the conferral of its citizenship. The 
Australian experience developed a land of cynicism in IRO officials who 
were from then on genuinely surprised if other than strictly economic 
reasons motivated a given country to send its selection missions to the 
Organization’s assembly centers. IRO realized, of course, that it had to 
choose between defective agreements or none at all. And preferring 
unsatisfactory contracts to an indefinite refugee status for its wards, the 
Organization did all in its power to eliminate some of the most glaring 
defects from the stipulated agreements. 

When Australia’s little island neighbor. New Zealand, noticed the 
favorable effects of refugee immigration, it offered to open its doors to 
5000 of IRO’s refugees under conditions similar to those laid down by 
the Australian government. 43 However, IRO was successful in eliminat¬ 
ing all the objectionable clauses in the New Zealand offer with the result 
that 4837 DP’s —including all dependents — of mixed nationalities, 
found a haven in New Zealand. 44 Only the smallness of the islands 
prevented the government from admitting a greater number of the 
people whom it called “excellent potential citizens.” 45 IRO officials 
were proud of their success in turning the New Zealand contract into a 
model agreement, and the director-general announced publicly that he 
hoped all other potential refugee-receiving countries would pattern 
their agreements after the “generous terms” of the New Zealand govern¬ 
ment. 46 

The wide divergence between the policies of these neighboring 
countries, both members of the British Commonwealth, caused much 
speculation in IRO circles. It was widely believed that the small number 
admitted to New Zealand made generous terms easier to adopt. How¬ 
ever, the proportionate refugee influx into New Zealand was equal to 
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that of Australia. At any rate IRO’s success in the New Zealand venture 


showed that its powers of persuasion as an international organization 
could have real effect upon the policies of sovereign governments. 

Canada. Encouraged by its success with the New Zealand govern¬ 
ment, the Organization in its negotiations with Canada attempted to 
secure the most favorable conditions possible. Although tentative nego¬ 
tiations with the IGCR had already come close to agreement on immi¬ 
gration criteria, IRO found the conditions too stringent and after a 
series of protracted conferences the final agreement with the Canadian 


government stipulated the entrance of 100,000 refugees as manual labor¬ 
ers irrespective of nationality or religion or marital status. 47 Upon the 
insistence of the Organization, the Canadian government renounced 
its original plan of a two-year labor contract patterned after the British 
precedent, and contented itself with placing definite “orders” with the 
IRO to fill the labor needs of that vast and underpopulated country. 

Although the “work orders” placed by Canada were mostly for heavy 

manual laborers, such as hard-rock miners and construction and track 

workers, there was no legal compulsion to stay at the job if it caused 

undue hardship to the refugee. 4 ® The role of the Organization in the 

Canadian venture became essentially that of a huge employment 

agency. Every month, IRO officials received quotas for twenty different 

types of labor from the Canadian Department of Labour which the 

Organization then filled as rapidly as possible. No attempt was made to 

separate family groups provided the breadwinner was in one of the 

work categories. However, few of these opportunities included any of 

themtefiectual or professional occupations and no amount of protest 

y e rgamzation was able to modify this one aspect of Canadian 
refugee policy. 
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circles was that the immigration scheme had benefited the Canadian 
economy enormously while granting rather generous terms to the refu¬ 
gees. The director-general praised the Canadian scheme highly for its 
humane policy, but regretted the government’s avowed “embargo on 
brains.” 50 It was this last problem which began to disturb IRO officials 
increasingly as the work of the Organization proceeded. 

Since organized mass resettlement of refugees was an unprecedented 
activity, the policy of the Organization had evolved in a pragmatic 
fashion as the main problems with which it had to grapple became clear. 
Thus, in carrying out its responsibility for European resettlement and 
in its agreements with the British Commonwealth countries overseas, 
IRO learned to apply ever increasing pressure in order to eliminate as 
many prejudicial stipulations as possible from the contracts signed. 
Nationality restrictions, marital, age, and health standards, all were 
progressively relaxed owing to the Organization’s efforts. But one factor 
consistently eluded control, namely the exclusive recruitment by all 
countries of manual labor. This problem had not been anticipated by 
IRO, which had in fact expected great demand for specialists and in¬ 
tellectuals, particularly for reconstruction and engineering purposes. 01 
Now, for the first time, the Organization became seriously concerned 
about the possibility of its best people being left behind as undesirable 
residue. Accordingly IRO set itself to give special attention to this factor 
in any future agreements which it might negotiate. 

Latin America. While the Australian and Canadian operations were 
in progress, a lively interest in refugee immigration was developing in 
Latin America. Many Latin American countries had carried on negotia¬ 
tions with the IGCR and it was one of them, the Dominican Republic, 
which alone had offered mass asylum to the persecuted Jews in Hitler 
Germany. Ten of the Latin American governments expressed their 
further interest by signing the IRO constitution although only three of 
these, Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, and Venezuela, actually 
ratified the document and contributed to the Organization’s opera¬ 
tional budget. 02 The Organization began to give its full attention to 
Latin American countries when it received requests from them for 
refugee technicians and specialists to be settled in areas not yet ex¬ 
ploited. IRO’s department of Public Information immediately prepared 
a brochure. The Forgotten Elite , listing the professions (more than a 
hundred) and various intellectual achievements among the refugee 
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population. This booklet was widely circulated by IRO officials and 
found a favorable response in many Latin American countries. 53 

In April 1948, the Venezuelan government approached the Organiza¬ 
tion with a request for a number of refugee engineers and doctors to be 
settled in the interior of the country. An agreement was drawn up 
stipulating the admission of 20,000 refugees of all nationalities including 
a small contingent of 400 specialists. 54 Most of the immigrants were 
recruited as agricultural laborers and guaranteed employment and mo¬ 
bility by the government. 

On the whole, agricultural refugee colonization in Venezuela disap¬ 
pointed the hopes of IRO officials. The completely strange environment 
and language, the absence of voluntary societies to aid the refugee in 
his initial adjustment, and an inhospitable climate as well as difficult 
conditions of work, all made assimilation and integration of the refugees 
into the Venezuelan economy very difficult. However, the adjustment 
of the few refugee specialists, the first such group to be resettled under 
IRO auspices, surpassed all expectations. Not only did the majority of 
them contribute significantly to the wealth of their new country, but 
they became the proteges of the government and were given special 
privileges and social and economic benefits. 65 The statement of the IRO 
mission at Caracas, in evaluating refugee settlement in Venezuela, neatly 
summed up the situation by reporting that there were but two classes 

o refugees in Venezuela - those who owned Cadillacs and those who 
washed them. 68 


Chile, which had also negotiated tentatively with the IGCR and had 
expressed a desire to absorb refugee intellectuals as early as March 
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were advised that the terms of the agreement did not preclude a selective 

religious admissions policy. 59 Finally, 5108 refugees, mostly of Baltic 

origin, including 2000 engineers and technicians, were resettled in 
Chile. 60 

Again, as in the case of Venezuela, the overwhelming majority of 
farmer immigrants made a poor adjustment and a great number of them 
moved to the cities in search of factory employment. On the other hand, 
the refugee specialists who had migrated were for the most part emi¬ 
nently successful. The letter of appreciation written by the Chilean 
government to IRO’s director-general, 61 praising the contribution of the 
refugee engineers, technicians, doctors, and teachers to their new coun¬ 
try, was widely circulated in potential refugee-receiving countries in 
order to stimulate further resettlement of specialists. 

The diminutive Dominican Republic, which had made headlines by 
offering asylum to 100,000 persecuted Jews from Hitler Germany, had 
continued its negotiations after the war with the IGCR. While President 
Rafael L. Trujillo’s offer in 1939 had come too late for large-scale Jewish 
immigration because of Hitler’s refusal to allow his victims to escape, 
the IGCR in 1946 had concentrated its efforts upon that little Latin 
American country. The committee had managed to resettle 1000 Jewish 
refugees in an agricultural colony near Sosua, an area granted for re¬ 
settlement purposes by President Trujillo. 62 However, the enterprise 
did not seem to be blessed with success — water supply, roads, and 
fertile soil were lacking and an inhospitable climate prevented a favor¬ 
able adjustment — and the IGCR, after extensive studies, recommended 
against further colonization of refugees in the Dominican Republic. 63 

IRO agreed with the conclusion of its predecessor organization and, 
although it was difficult to pass up a generous offer to resettle 100,000 
refugees in a farming colony, the Organization decided not to sign an 
agreement. Only in an hour of emergency, when the Philippine govern¬ 
ment threatened to evacuate forcibly 2000 refugees to whom it had 
granted asylum from Communist China, did IRO permit a Dominican 
selection mission to recruit 800 of the refugees. 64 As events proved, the 
decision not to resettle large numbers of refugees in the Republic was a 
wise one, since by 1953 almost all the refugees, who had been fighting 
great physical hardships and almost insuperable natural obstacles in the 
arid Sosua region, had given up the attempt and emigrated elsewhere. 
It is bitterly ironical that the only generous offer to resettle persecuted 
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Jews was later deemed by international migration experts as the only 
totally unacceptable one and had to be rejected as a settlement possibil¬ 
ity for all refugees. 

The largest single refugee-receiving country in Latin America was 
Argentina. This is of particular interest since no specific agreement had 
been signed between that country and the Organization. Although Ar¬ 
gentina had offered to admit up to 40,000 refugees, it had stipulated as a 
condition the virtual exclusion of refugees of the Jewish faith. 00 IRO 
was not willing to sign such an agreement, but it publicized the Argen¬ 
tinian offer throughout its assembly centers. Since the Argentine govern¬ 
ment did not limit its recruitment to manual laborers, but promised 
employment mobility to those wishing to emigrate, the scheme proved 
to be quite popular and 32,712 refugees found new homes in Argentina 
during the life of IRO. 07 Even though no formal agreement existed, the 
Organization paid the cost of transportation to the point of the refugee’s 

disembarkation and provided each immigrant with $10 as landing 
money. & 


A similar situation prevailed in the case of Brazil, which offered an 
agreement to the Organization whose terms excluded all Jews and per- 
sons of Asiatic origin. 08 Although many protests were made by IRO 
o cials to the Brazilian authorities, the government remained adamant 
and refused to alter immigration restrictions which had been on the 
statute books for over three decades. No formal agreement was forth¬ 
coming, but individual migration to Brazil proceeded at a rapid pace 
or reasons similar to those of the Argentinian resettlers. A large con¬ 
sent of refugee specialists was recruited for engineering purposes and 
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interest because it covered the migration of only one particular religious 
group - Ukrainian Mennonites. These people had been unable to find 
resettlement opportunities elsewhere because of their strongly pacifistic 
leanings and the severe secular limitations which their religion imposed 
upon them. The Paraguay government was the only one which declared 
itself ready to admit these refugees as agricultural colonists; it even 
offered to reserve an area of land for them where they could live then- 
separate community life somewhat apart from the tribulations of the 
modern world. The settlement of 5887 Mennonite refugees was success¬ 
ful and a prosperous enclave of Ukrainians began to flourish in the midst 
of that Latin American country. 70 

The settlement of over 100,000 IRO refugees in a dozen Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries presented a mixed picture but, on the whole, could be 
evaluated as a moderate success. Although a heavy premium was placed 
upon manual labor, a small number of specialists were welcomed to the 
continent. While these specialists made excellent adjustments, most.of 
the farming refugees did not, and many moved to establish perma¬ 
nent homes in the cities. This they were able to do because of the 
lenient policy of most of the Latin American governments. Perhaps the 
only reprehensible characteristic of Latin American refugee policy was 
the exclusion of Jewish refugees by all these nations except Venezuela 
and the Dominican Republic. Since the Australian and, to a lesser de¬ 
gree, the Canadian policy had also preferred non-Jewish immigrants, 
the Organization began to be concerned about the resettlement oppor¬ 
tunities of the 200,000 Jewish refugees under IRO jurisdiction. However, 
the birth of a new state solved this problem. 

Israel. For three thousand years, since the Jewish Exodus, the Jews 
had hoped that they might once more assemble in Palestine, their Prom¬ 
ised Land. During Hitler’s years of power, the Zionist ideal had gained 
rapidly in strength since it had become clear to the Jews that in a world 
of national states their rights as human beings could be effectively guar¬ 
anteed only by a nation-state. It was contended that if the Jews had had 
an official spokesman for their cause in the League of Nations, the 
catastrophe of annihilation might have been averted. However, since 
immigration into Palestine was regulated by the mandatory power, 
Great Britain, and was limited to a monthly quota of 1500 Jewish 
refugees, 71 most of the Jewish population of Europe had been doomed 

to perish in Hitler’s crematoria. 
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From the beginning of its operation IRO was well aware that the 
overwhelming majority of its Jewish refugees fervently desired to emi¬ 
grate to Israel. However, despite repeated appeals by Jewish voluntary 
agencies and by IRO itself, the British government remained adamant. 
Only illegal shipments of refugees sponsored by various Jewish organ¬ 
izations were able to enter Palestine and in some cases these were inter¬ 
cepted by the British authorities and quarantined in Cyprus. IRO was 

careful to support only legal immigration into the territory of the British 
mandate. 72 

Wheo the independence of the new State of Israel was proclaimed on 
15 May 1948, the rejoicing of the Jewish refugees throughout the IRO 
camps knew no bounds. Fulfilling their most optimistic hopes, the new 
Israeli government promptly informed the Organization that immigra¬ 
tion of all Jewish refugees would be welcomed with no limitations what¬ 
soever. 73 The Organization was only too pleased to see in the offing a 
solution of its Jewish refugee problem, but then it was suddenly con¬ 
fronted with the outbreak of hostilities between Israeli and Arab troops 
The Israeli government requested the Organization to begin with the 
transport of Jewish refugees regardless of the war situation. Similarly 
Jewish voluntary organizations pleaded with the Organization not to 
hesitate any longer since the Jewish population in the camps was be- 
commg mcreasingly restless. The General Council went into emergency 
aess on and decided unanimously to adopt a policy which made the 
Organization extremely unpopular with its Jewish refugees. IRO an¬ 
nounced that its task was to sponsor the “genuine resettlfment of indi- 
vffiuals and families to enable them to lead a normal existence." 77 
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Jewish voluntary organizations, the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
the American Joint Distribution Committee, then decided to organize 
and finance the transportation of the refugees themselves. All available 
shipping space was provided by the Israeli Navy and movements 
progressed at a rapid pace, tolerated but not aided by the Organization. 
By April 1949, when finally the Palestine Conciliation Commission de¬ 
clared the question of the support of emigration to Israel as not within 
its competence, 77 the two Jewish agencies had moved 96,500 Jewish 
refugees to the Promised Land. 78 

The decision of the Palestine Conciliation Commission not to advise 
IRO on Jewish emigration to Israel was interpreted by the director- 
general to mean that conditions had sufficiently improved to warrant a 
resumption of IRO responsibility. 79 Accordingly, the Organization de¬ 
clared itself ready to share in the task, but found that most of the job 
had been completed by the two Jewish organizations in the space of 
one year. Since the operation had almost exhausted the resources of the 
Jewish agencies and since the Israeli economy was tottering under the 
strain of unlimited immigration, the IRO General Council considered 
the question of reimbursement for the work already done. Finally it was 
decided that a lump sum of $10,250,000 would be paid by IRO to the 
two Jewish agencies. 80 The figure was based on a calculation of the 
savings accrued to the Organization owing to the diminished case¬ 
load in Germany, Austria, and Italy. The funds were used to facilitate 
the adjustment of the newcomers to Israel and IRO’s generous move 
went a long way to make the initital hardships of many Jewish refugees 
easier to bear. 

Israel’s immigration policy, heartily supported and acclaimed by IRO 
subsequent to April 1949, was unique in its liberality. Based upon the 
assumption that unlimited Jewish immigration was the raison (TStre of 
the new state, the government tried its utmost to gather in all those 
Jews who expressed a desire to come to the Promised Land. The young 
and the old, the healthy and the thousands of crippled and sick concen¬ 
tration camp survivors, men and women of all occupations and profes¬ 
sions, streamed toward the shores of the little country. The arrival of 
every ship laden with Jewish refugees was celebrated as a new triumph. 
IRO officials could not help but compare Israel’s policy with that of 
other countries which had negotiated agreements with the Organization. 
The highest tribute paid to any country by IRO’s director-general went 
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to Israel: “Almost alone among the nations of the world, Israel has 
consistently based its immigration policy upon the highest humanitarian 
ideals. No Jewish refugee has ever been considered too poor, too desti¬ 
tute or too ill to be admitted to Israel.” 81 
The total number of IRO’s refugees who found a haven in the new 
state finally reached 132,109. 82 Only the United States and Australia 
exceeded this figure; proportionate to population, no other country was 
as generous. But perhaps the greatest triumph was Israel’s nonselective, 
humane immigration policy which made the achievement not only 
quantitative but qualitative as well. 

The United States. The Organization could justifiably look with satis¬ 
faction upon the results of its intensive efforts to lower the immigration 
barriers of most of the potential refugee-receiving countries of the world. 
By mid-1948, IRO had succeeded in opening the doors of two dozen 
nations to its wards, but one country, the very nation which had con¬ 
tributed so decisively to the birth of the Organization itself, refused 
steadfastly to admit more than a small trickle of refugees to its shores. 

Since 1924, the United States had adhered to the “quota principle of 
national origins” in matters of immigration. Under this system, which 
made no legal distinction between refugees and ordinary immigrants, 
approximately 150,000 quota numbers were divided annually among 
the countries of Europe in proportion to the corresponding ethnic com¬ 
ponents of the United States. Birthplace was the single criterion of quota 
allocation and a quota number made available to any given country 
m any given year was declared forfeited at the end of that year if not 
used. Quota numbers from so-called undersubscribed countries, such as 
reat Britain, could not be transferred to one of the many oversub- 

non ?* hoiaSt ^ ^ result ** onl y about half of the theoretical 
ISJWO immigrants were able to enter the United States each year 83 

■njroughout its existence, the IGCR had urged the American govern- 

m f .v era ltS immigration Iaws - but l«tle avail. The intensive 
ettorts of the committee had produced only the so-called Truman Direc- 

wK i ch the U “ ted States President, through an executive 
order, had made available thousands of Baltic, Polish, and southern 

numbers which had remained unused during the war 
years. Th.s order, promulgated in December 1945, was the first Ameri- 

T^uTd 011 h internaUOnal P ressure - U "der the provisions of the 
ruman Directive, approximately 30,000 immigrants were able to enter 
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the United States, but only about half that number consisted of refugees 
and displaced persons. 85 

When the International Refugee Organization became seriously con¬ 
cerned about the possibilities of overseas migration as a solution for its 
refugee problem, it was not unnatural that the Organization turned to 
the United States. Seen by IRO as a country of practically unlimited 
immigration opportunities, the United States was inundated during 
1947 with a large variety of brochures, pamphlets, films, and radio 
broadcasts, all sponsored by the Organization in order to “sell” the idea 
of refugee immigration to the American people. Both IRO officials and 
the many voluntary organizations in the United States which assisted 
the Organization in its endeavors realized that much publicity would be 
necessary since a major liberalization of immigration laws could be 
effected only by the United States Congress. Accordingly, IRO’s Depart¬ 
ment of Public Information during 1947 and 1948 spent most of its 
energies upon the American people. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the decision to employ 
IRO as a “pressure group” was made by its Executive Committee 
under the Preparatory Commission’s broad directive to “encourage re¬ 
settlement opportunities as widely as possible.” 86 George Warren, the 
United States delegate, voted against such lobbying in the United States, 
but his negative vote remained the sole dissent. 87 In this instance, the 
IRO staff, at the initiative of the Executive Committee, came close to 
operating as an independent body. 

The response of the American public surpassed the Organization’s 
expectations. Where indifference and apathy if not hostility had pre¬ 
vailed before, a definite trend became discernible in American popular 
opinion favoring the passage of special legislation for the immigration 
of refugees. Many leading magazines and newspapers took up IROs 
battle by pointing to the political wisdom and humanitarian necessity of 
taking in a fair share of the world’s refugees. The following editorial 
comments constituted a fairly representative segment of the American 
reaction: 

Our fighting men displayed during the war a devotion to human 
liberty. Their relatives at home felt the same devotion. For Europe s dis¬ 
placed populations the war is not yet triumphant. We can speak more 
convincingly of freedom everywhere when we have done our fair share 
— even more than our fair share — to bring real freedom to those w o 
have suffered most. 88 
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This newspaper feels that our country can afford to make some limited 
exceptions in order to help care for people whose plight has too long 
been on the conscience of the world. 80 


We have exhorted the British to admit a considerable number of 
them [refugees] to Palestine. Yet we have done nothing on our own 
account to afford refuge to them here. The failure to practice what we 
preach ill becomes us and robs our exhortation of all its moral force. 00 

Let Americans prove their concern for free peoples by giving a few 
of these hapless and hopeless refugees a chance to be free. 01 


At the same time, however, a strong and determined opposition began 
to form against special refugee legislation. A powerful group in both 
houses of the American Congress, backed by two determined pressure 
groups hostile to refugee influx, the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, was fighting against any “tinkering with basic Ameri¬ 
can institutions.” 02 In addition, a segment of the American press, led by 
the Chicago Tribune, consistently opposed special legislation. The 
grounds for such opposition comprised racial and generally anti-foreign 
prejudices as well as the belief that “most refugees were politically sub¬ 
versive elements.” 03 

The opposition in Congress based its case squarely and frankly upon 
a defense of the racial principle of the quota system of national origins. 
It was argued that, since this principle had been in operation for a 
quarter of a century, it was ipso facto a sound one and should not be 
changed. The following expressions were typical of the opposition: 

It seems to me that the question of racial origins — though I am not a 
follower of Hitler - there is something to it. The fact still remains that 
e peoples of Western Europe have made good American citizens. I 
come from there ... I believe that possible statistics would show that 
the Western European races have made the best citizens in America and 
are more easily made into Americans. 94 


JL- SCrap ? e nati ? nal ° ri g itM formula, we mil in a course of a gen- 
erafaon or so, change the ethnic and cultural composition of this Nation 

tmionsT 1116 t0 ° P “ S f ° r US t0 tinker blindI >' "f* our basic insti- 


The advocates of special legislation, including most hyphenated 

ofloomn V0 , untary a gf ncies an( f IRO itself, proposed the admission 

iT l geeS UDder IR ° i urisdic tion, with no nationality or re¬ 
ligious restrictions. 60 But in the face of the virulent opposition to these 

suggestions, it seemed for a while during the congressional debates that 
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no refugees at all would be admitted. Newsweek opined editorially in 
early 1948 that “in any case, the United States seems certain to remain 
closed to all but a minority of those who dream of entering it as a prom 
ised land.” 97 * 

Finally, after repeated exhortations by President Truman, a com¬ 
promise was reached in the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, which be¬ 
came law on 25 June 1948. This piece of legislation provided for the ad¬ 
mission to the United States of 205,000 refugees by 30 June 1950 but 
enumerated certain preferences and priorities. These limitations elicited 
vehement criticism from the majority of the American public, from IRO, 
and from President Truman who described the act which he had signed 
reluctantly as “a pattern of discrimination and intolerance wholly incon¬ 
sistent with the American sense of justice.” 08 

Compromising with the demands of the opposition, the act of 1948 
discriminated in favor of immigration from western and northern Eu¬ 
rope and, in effect, against Jewish and Catholic refugees. Thus, 40 per 
cent of all available visas were given to refugees from Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 09 IRO had informed the legislators repeatedly that its 
supply of Baltic refugees was nearly exhausted, but to little avail. Fur¬ 
thermore, Congress succeeded in maintaining the national origins prin¬ 
ciple through a somewhat circuitous device. The quota system was not 
changed in essence, but quota numbers allocated to the refugees over 
and above the regular annual quota would in fact be borrowed from 
quotas for the years ahead, or, as it was appropriately called, “mort¬ 
gaged.” Thus, some quotas under the DP Act were subscribed until the 
twenty-third century, in theory rendering it impossible for ten future 
generations of that particular country to send a single immigrant to 
the United States. 100 

A second restrictive provision in the DP Act required that at least 
30 per cent of all refugees admitted to the country must have been en¬ 
gaged in agricultural pursuits previous to emigration and must be guar¬ 
anteed similar employment upon their arrival in the United States. 101 
Again, protestations by IRO to the effect that most of its farmer refugees 
had already emigrated to other countries, owing to the tardiness of the 
United States, did nothing to prevent the inclusion of the restrictive 
clause. 

When a specially appointed United States Displaced Persons Com¬ 
mission left for Europe in order to administer the new act in conjunction 
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with IRO, the New York Times exclaimed vehemently: “The DP Bill 
just approved by the Senate is a sorry job. Every liberalizing amendment 
which would have treated DP’s equally as members of the human race 
was voted down.” 102 


IRO officials set to work conscientiously to fulfill the requirements of 
the DP Act. Under the act every adult or family was required to have a 
written invitation from a sponsor in the United States in the form of a 
sworn assurance of adequate housing and a job that would not displace 
another person, as well as a guarantee that the refugee would not be¬ 
come a public charge. 103 These assurances, or “affidavits,” as they came 
to be called, were supplied by relatives, church groups, civil organiza¬ 
tions, and social agencies. It was IRO’s responsibility to maintain a 
constant flow of these guarantees in order that movements could con¬ 
tinue as steadily as possible under the restrictive provisions of the act. 
The collaboration of almost fifty voluntary agencies in the securing of 
assurances was invaluable to the work of IRO. 


However, by mid-1949 it had become evident that there were not 
enough refugees who met the requirements of the act to fill the quota. 
Moreover, IRO experienced very great administrative difficulties in 
setting cntena for “past agricultural employment.” Accordingly, the Or¬ 
ganization made repeated protestations to the United States govern¬ 
ment. Both the President and the United States Displaced Persons 
Commission were m fundamental agreement with the Organization’s 

.nated A" 6 , aC ‘ liberalized and Preferential clauses elim- 
ted. As a result of concerted pressure upon the Congress, a Senate 

k i With Internationa l Organizations investi- 

manv ^ ,RO’ liberalization. After an extended trip through 

upon *e n ?H a “ e 7 7 T^ **" subc °—* reported favorably 
upon the question of amending the DP legislation: 

able tot“ est ^ at U r n!ess 4,16 “untries of the world which are 

persons the iRO U Sav th h lr res P onsibili ty with respect to displaced 
subcommittee^^lstfiatit'is ° Accordingly, the 

steps to admit a Wher nl!'V 5* mtere * oi . ^ United States to take 

g r number than are admissible under the Act 105 

ph r;‘ r xirmty to situaa - «*»! 

men Fnrrti ^ had chan g ed the of many congress- 

to foot ^“ofte P b°n PeCt ° f eXteDdlng 1116 UfC ° f IR ° 3nd h ^"g 
thirds of the bill was repugnant to the legislators. The favor- 
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able report by the subcommittee was able to prevail upon the floors of 
both houses and a substantial liberalization of the original legislation 
resulted. 

In the DP Act as amended on 30 June 1950 the offensive Baltic prefer¬ 
ence clause and the agricultural priority provision were removed and 
the total of eligible refugees was raised to 341,000. 108 Of these, 287,000 
were under IRO jurisdiction and 54,000 visas were allocated to Volks- 
deutsche refugees not under IRO. 107 Although the number of admis¬ 
sible refugees was increased, the quota system itself remained in force, 
quota numbers now being “mortgaged” even farther into the future 
than before. The life of the Displaced Persons Commission was extended 
to 31 August 1952. 108 


The amended act had hardly become law when the wheels of IRO 



energies of the Organization were thrown into the mass movement of 
refugees to the United States during 1950 and 1951. The Organization 
developed a regular assembly line system, yet never neglected its per¬ 
sonalized approach in dealings with the refugees. It was during this 
period that IRO commanded the largest civilian fleet in history. Forty 
vessels flying the IRO flag, a blue life buoy against a white background, 
ploughed the sea, bound for the Statue of Liberty. There was a special 
sense of urgency because IRO was scheduled to go out of existence in 
December 1950. The life of the Organization was subsequently extended 
for one year, but even so, great speed was necessary if the full quota of 
refugees was to be processed and admitted to the United States under 
IRO’s auspices. Finally the task was accomplished. By the end of 1951, 
328,851 refugees had been admitted as future citizens to the United 


States. 109 

The results of the American refugee policy were most satisfactory to 
all but the “irreconcilables” in the American body politic. The United 
States Displaced Persons Commission called the complete program a 
successful “Citizens’ Foreign Policy” and expressed its appreciation 
for IRO’s contribution to the American culture. 110 The fact that t e 
overwhelming majority of the refugees made a good adjustment to e 
American scene 111 was attributable partly to the generous policy of the 
American government in allowing complete social and economic mo 
ity to the displaced persons and partly to the fact that every re ugee 
found enclaves of his own people in the multi-cultural structure 
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American society, thus enormously facilitating his acclimatization. The 
criticism of the opposition, which seemed to believe that a refugee immi¬ 
grant was by definition guilty until proven innocent, was somewhat 
weakened in the fight of the official records of the Displaced Persons 
Commission reporting that “not a single person admitted under the DP 
legislation had to be deported for reasons of security/' 112 


THE HARDCORE” 

When IRO’s General Council met for its final plenary session in 
January 1952 it was able to report the resettlement of 1,038,750 refugees 
m sixty-five different lands.- I„ shee r quantitative terms, this waf an 

Zrfdd Jr mpliShment N ° ° r S anization - Phonal or interna¬ 
tional had dared dream in terms of mass overseas migration for refugees 

pnor to the International Refugee Organization. Not even the J ea t 

venture SoT'h t' ^ eVer "““*** of so bo^d a 

ventm-e. But IRO had not been content with an accomplishment meas- 

T b ? a " d StabStiCS - If h3d eXerted unstintingly 
seiecuo 8 ^ X smal1 gnnnp of its wards, those rejected by !e 

people, officially known as le Cd Z J ° f 

It was a sad reflection upon the immigration policies of motf 
receiving countries that intellectuals were given little if o u *******‘ 
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efforts, most of these people rangingZ”/” ^ intensive 

engineers, were succesT^ ZTed ” tTl * ° P " a S '^ S a "d 

roost part made valuable contributions to the ** ^ W ° f d and for the 

them a new home. 110 Only a highlv oru • COrr ™ unitics which offered 

upon die problem could have a^edT attack 
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lem for the Organization. They were the sick, the maimed, and the old, 
those whom the selection missions had rejected for reasons of health. 
Sometimes a family with excellent chances for resettlement refused to 
leave an IRO camp because an aged mother would have to be left 
behind forever. It was for 16,000 such people that IRO officials all over 
the world sought a haven in which they could find peace and some 
stability. 116 The French delegate to the IRO General Council expressed 
the thoughts of most of his colleagues when he commented: “The family 
is all a refugee has left. Must a family be doomed because it has one 
infant too many? Has a man a right to one parent, but not to two? Is an 
amputation like a contagious disease?” 117 

During difficult and protracted negotiations, the Organization was 
successful in finding resettlement opportunities for some of these unfor¬ 
tunate people on a purely humanitarian basis. When Sweden agreed to 
accept one hundred blind refugees, and Switzerland declared her will¬ 
ingness to take in two hundred tubercular displaced persons, and 
Norway gave asylum to fifty aged refugees, 118 the Organization cher¬ 
ished these accomplishments perhaps more than many a large-scale 
resettlement scheme for healthy refugees, since these achievements 
made the Organization’s success qualitative as well as quantitative. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Throughout all its resettlement operations, IRO attempted to safe¬ 
guard and protect the human rights of its refugees. By turning the DP 
camps into educational centers, the IRO trained the refugees to become 
useful future citizens. Before actual movement took place, the Organ¬ 
ization made sure in its agreements that the recipient country’s condi¬ 
tions of immigration met certain minimal standards of human decency 
and justice. All governments with which the Organization concluded 
agreements liberalized their conditions during the negotiations al¬ 
though the Organization had no power of enforcement once the refu¬ 
gees had left its assembly centers. In the case of Israel, conditions were 
already sufficiently generous to be more than satisfactory to the Organ¬ 
ization. 

Although IRO always attempted to “sell” its wards for as high a price 
as possible, it recognized the fact that nations exacted a price, some¬ 
times a heavy price, for the bestowal of their citizenship. None knew 
better than the IRO officials that refugee status could effectively come 
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to an end only with the acquisition of a new nationality. Since the 
Organization itself could not interminably protect the human rights of 
its refugees, it sometimes had to compromise with those nation-states 
which saw in the refugee nothing but an economic asset to be exploited. 
But the record is a mixed one. If some governments agreed to admit 
refugees only on purely utilitarian grounds, there were others who 
offered a haven out of undiluted humanitarian considerations. In all 
cases, the Organization attempted to show the recipient countries that 
humanitarianism and economic utility were not necessarily incom¬ 
patible, that it was in the national interest in the broadest sense to offer 
homes to the refugees. 


In the final analysis, the Organization could not take the place of a 
nation-state. The IRO passport, though greatly respected, could not 
guarantee the human rights of a refugee once he had entered a sovereign 
state. The resettlement operation of IRO, if viewed in perspective, was 
but the successful functioning of a huge international transport agency 
dedicated to the endeavor of transferring refugees away from areal 

theTndiWd a”l h menta h hUman ^ ° f ** 3nd in ™lability of 

worldth human bei »g were not recognized, to those areas of the 

Tthe r Were SH11 he ' d in esteem - But magnitude 

of he task accomphshed bears testimony to the fact that at least a part 

soctl ^r ah ° COmm T ity Sh ° wed P oliti “' wisdom and sufficLt 
social consciousness to gather its resources in a concerted attemnt to 

find new homes for the uprooted throughout the fr“d P *° 
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From Many One 


“Seldom has so much been accomplished for 
so many by so few.” 1 

POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF IRO 

The accomplishments of the International Refugee Organiza¬ 
tion were due in large degree to the extraordinary unity of purpose 
prevailing in its policy and administration organs. 2 Since the Eastern 
countries did not participate in IRO’s program, a fundamental harmony 
on basic policy issues was evident throughout IRO’s life. While the 
differences between East and West sounded the keynote in most United 
Nations discussions and stamped with a political hue most of the 
allegedly nonpolitical social and technical agencies, the great majority 
of the policy discussions of IRO’s General Council were notable for 
their objectivity and constant quest for the greatest benefit to the refu¬ 
gees. When the French delegate declared during one of the last sessions 
of the General Council that “IRO’s policy organ had been but the 
collective will of the governments of which it consisted,” 3 he came 
rather close to the truth. 

Only one major schism on policy was evident among the eighteen 
member governments of the General Council. While the Continental 
members of the Organization constantly sought to extend IRO s author¬ 
ity and life, the Anglo-Saxon countries were more interested in curtail¬ 
ing the scope of the Organization. The Continental countries, which 
constituted the major areas of first asylum for the refugees, were of 
course eager to relieve themselves of responsibility for the DP’s by 
widening IRO’s sway. The Anglo-Saxon nations, on the other hand, 
especially the United States which shouldered the greatest part of the 
financial burden, were reluctant to commit themselves to even greater 
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expenditures. This disagreement, prevailing throughout the life of the 
organization, resulted in parliamentary compromises in most instances, 
but finally the determined refusal on the part of the United States to 
contribute further funds to IRO hastened the organization’s premature 
death. 


Policy making in the General Council evolved in a pragmatic fashion. 
The task of the organization was not one for which firm rules could be 
laid down at the beginning and adhered to consistently thereafter. The 
refugee problem was in constant flux: new groups of refugees were 
arriving; the attitudes of national governments were changing; and 
new methods were made necessary as the work proceeded and the com¬ 
position of the refugee population changed. The council was continually 
preoccupied with a mass of current business and on some occasions the 
need for a policy decision became apparent only when conflicting 
actions had already been taken in the field. Many policy decisions were 
taken in haste during an emergency and did not lend themselves to long 
and thorough staff work. However, the very informality of policy 
formulation provided a safeguard against disastrously arbitrary deci¬ 
sions and, since the future of human beings was at stake, it was prob- 
a ly wiser to proceed in this tentative way than to make far-reaching 
mistakes and put them smartly into execution. Roughly speaking the 
Genera Council was guided in its decisions by the following broad 
principles: assistance to all genuine refugees under IRO jurisdiction 

of oonL tT T Gn c rC P atriation and resettlement, and equality 
of opportunity for each refugee regardless of age, sex, family status or 

p ofessmn. Within these broad aims, the conscientious efforts of ’the 

emm^ h ™ Te .°™ crihed onI X b X the policies of recipient gov- 
The P ’ 7 bud ^ et ’ and b y the short duration of IRO’s existence 

siom by T/e T r S repreSented between i* semiannual ses- 
mad 7 • Executlve Committee of IRO. 4 This body, which never 

plenary7od mPOrtant ZZ decisions without ‘he authorization of the 
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However, as time went on, most of the responsibilities of the Executive 
Committee were taken over by IRO’s chief administrative officer, the 
director-general. 

The connection of the Organization with the United Nations was only 
a tenuous one. The agreement between the United Nations and its 
specialized agency stipulated a review of the administrative budget, 
exchange of information, proposal of agenda items, and the exchange 
of statistical services. 6 When these relatively unimportant items period¬ 
ically reached the Economic and Social Council and the General Assem¬ 
bly of the United Nations, the suggestions of IRO were always heeded 
by the two United Nations organs. Only the determined opposition and 
often vicious criticism of the Organization by the Soviet bloc prevented, 
in most instances, unanimous approval of IRO’s reviewable agenda 
items. The Soviet bloc, although it had refused to associate itself with 
the Organization, was quick to condemn its policies from a safe di¬ 
stance. IRO’s resettlement program was called a “slave labor enter¬ 
prise” by the Eastern delegates and its Child Tracing Service was defined 
as an “outfit of organized kidnappers.” 7 A broadcast from Radio Moscow 
in January 1950 alleged that four hundred American students had been 
brought by the Organization to Geneva in order to carry out espionage 
in the “peoples’ democracies.” 8 The alleged spies turned out to be a few 
girls from Smith College who visited IRO installations as part of their 
“finishing” process. The Organization’s report to the United Nations 
considered the Soviet assertion as too ridiculous to be dignified by 
refutation, although IRO’s director-general, a former educator, was 
inclined to think that Radio Moscow had unwittingly made a valuable 
contribution to the education in world affairs of the Smith College girls 
then in Geneva. 9 


The administrative apparatus of the International Refugee Organiza¬ 
tion was unique among the secretariats of the United Nations special¬ 
ized agencies. In the first place, the responsibilities of IRO s staff were 
essentially operational whereas the functions of the other secretariats 
were primarily of an administrative and “housekeeping” nature. Per¬ 
haps the most significant aspect of these operational responsibilities 
was control over the largest civilian fleet in the world. As we have al¬ 
ready noted, at the peak of IRO’s activity forty ships, all but three of 
them rented from the United States government, plied the seas, carry¬ 


ing refugees to their destinations. 10 
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In order to accomplish its huge task, the administrative machinery 
of the Organization was ten times as large as that of the average United 
Nations specialized agency and comparable in size to the United Na¬ 
tions Headquarters Secretariat, The hierarchy of IRO's 5600 interna¬ 
tional civil servants 11 had its apex in the organization's director-general. 
Although the organization could boast an annual budget three times as 
large as the United Nations itself and a staff similar in size to that of 
the parent body, IRO's membership base was the most narrow of all 
the international organizations affiliated with the United Nations. With 
a membership of only eighteen nations, IRO was the least universal of 
the specialized agencies. Thus, IRO was at once the largest and yet 
internationally speaking, the narrowest of all United Nations organs 
The conflict between national and international loyalties which con¬ 
stantly plagued the United Nations in theory and in practice never 
seriously entered into IRO's debates regarding personnel policy Al¬ 
though every staff member of the organization had “solemnly to swear 
to exercise the functions entrusted to [him] as a member of the 
international service of the IRO and . . . not to seek or accept instruc- 

faT Tv 3 " 7 g ° Vemmenf '"" ft Was implicitly understood by the 
fathers of the constitution that IRO's director-general would hav Jo be 

Of American nationality. Since the United States contributed by far the 
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Altmayer left, however, a few months after IRO’s Preparatory Com¬ 
mission was established, and the post of director-general was then 
filled by William H. Tuck. The new incumbent had had extensive expe¬ 
rience with refugee work as a member of the Hoover Commission in 
Belgium during World War I and had been active in the international 
public service ever since. Under him, the Organization geared itself for 
its biggest job, mass overseas resettlement, but in June 1949 Mr. Tuck, 
who had won the respect and good will of all of IRO’s member nations, 
felt that it was time to have a younger and fresher man at the helm. 
Accordingly, upon his resignation, a man not yet forty years old took 
over IRO’s leadership. J. Donald Kingsley's contribution to IRO’s work 
was mainly that of a brilliant and efficient administrator. Mr. Kingsley 
had taught public administration at Syracuse University, had occupied 
responsible positions in the American government, and was thus emi¬ 
nently well qualified for the huge task awaiting him. Through a reorgan¬ 
ization of IRO on a functional basis, the new director-general was able 
to increase the organization’s efficiency beyond all expectations. 14 

Although the only formal authority granted the director-general was 
that of chief administrator, 16 in practice he frequently came to fill the 
function of a policy adviser on relatively minor issues. 

Mr. Kingsley was the only one of IRO’s three directors-general who 
attempted to make suggestions concerning basic policy to the General 
Council. It is perhaps significant that toward the end of the Organiza¬ 
tion’s existence, Mr. Kingsley, although himself an American, came out 
more and more strongly against the United States’ position favoring the 
dissolution of the Organization. 16 On repeated occasions, IRO’s last 
director-general recommended an extension of the Organization s life. 17 
In sum, it may be said that the three chief administrators of the organ¬ 
ization during their incumbency always considered their actions in 
terms of the best interests of the refugee community. In the case of Mr. 
Kingsley, the conflicting loyalties to his own country and to the inter¬ 
national civil service were resolved in favor of the latter by placing 
first the interest of the refugees as he conceived it 

The composition of IRO’s staff was the direct responsibility of the 
director-general. Guided by the constitutional provisions that in the 
choice of personnel the paramount considerations should be to secure 
the highest standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity and that 
recruitment should be spread over an appropriate geographical basis. 
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IRO’s directors-general sought to gather a truly international staff. 18 
Mr. Altmayer had felt that “it would be a crime to deprive refugees and 
displaced persons of the assistance and care of the experienced person¬ 
nel of the IGCR and of UNRRA” and had placed on IRO’s payroll 
approximately 50 per cent of the staffs of the two predecessor organiza¬ 
tions. 19 Many of the transferred officials had become acknowledged 
experts in their specialized fields, and it was highly desirable to keep 
them as permanent members of IRO’s staff. The Organization’s person¬ 
nel procedures were carefully developed with the result that there were 
far fewer injudicious appointments by IRO than had been made by 
UNRRA and the IGCR. 20 The turnover of the transferred personnel was 
almost nil and IRO never indulged in haphazard hiring and firing like 
UNRRA, which was said to have recruited five thousand and dismissed 

three thousand employees in one sixty-day period of its European 
operations. 21 r 


During the peak of IRO's operations, the Organization's international 
or so-called Class I, staff, taken over from the predecessor organizations’ 
together w,th those newly recruited by the director-general reached 
26<W people from forty-one countries.’* Nationals from the member 
state of IRO were most heavily represented, roughly in proportion to 
the financial contribution of the particular country concerned.** There 
was only one exception to this rule: United Kingdom nationals held 38 
per cent of the international staff positions while the United States 

budtTaf'TV f “ 1116 IargCSt Sing,e SUm to the Organization; 

budget, had only 18 per cent** However, even this exception was one 

36 5 nTTTf V f* ?'^ ab ° Ve Grade U > the United States held 
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ities. They constituted an invaluable point of contact between the inter¬ 
national staff and the refugee population. 

The 5600 civil servants of IRO did their job with extraordinary zeal 
and devotion. Although the staff members came from many different 
lands and spoke many different languages, their dedication to a common 
worthy cause developed an esprit de corps which came close to trans¬ 
cending petty national jealousies. The common devotion to the salva¬ 
tion of people in distress lent a certain romantic flavor to the enterprise 
and helped to forge a remarkable solidarity and camaraderie. A former 
high IRO official described a typical scene as follows: 

An urgent policy problem regarding assembly centers in Germany 
was being weighed and discussed. Around the little table there sat an 
old Indian army colonel and his American assistant, their Danish secre¬ 
tary, a French doctor, a Dutch information officer, a Belgian nutrition 
expert, an Australian social worker and a British resettlement officer. In 
this little room in a small German town, international harmony and 
cooperation were being accomplished with no effort at all. 28 

It was just this common devotion which made possible the accom¬ 
plishment of the gigantic task which IRO had posed for itself. Only by 
submerging their national differences and concentrating upon the hu¬ 
manitarian responsibility which animated them all, did it become 
possible for this handful of men and women to achieve their goal. 
Always of first interest to the staff was the welfare of the homeless step¬ 
children of human society, those who had been deprived of their human 
and national rights. In extending to these unfortunate people the pro¬ 
tection of the international community the men and women working 
under the emblem of the symbolic life buoy did full justice to the human¬ 
itarian task for which they had been recruited. This essentially 
international spirit also caught the directors-general of the organiza¬ 
tion who, although ostensibly national appointees, nevertheless placed 
their parochial loyalties in the background in most instances when con¬ 
flicts arose. The staff of the International Refugee Organization prob¬ 
ably came closest of all the United Nations agencies to achieving the 
ideal of an international civil service as set forth in the United Nations 
Charter. 27 

In an evaluation of the remarkable harmony prevailing among the 
staff members of IRO, it must be repeated that the agreement upon 
fundamental principles, which made smooth administration possible, 
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depended in large measure upon the exclusively Western membership 
of the Organization. If the aim of international organization is essen¬ 
tially the building of habits of universal cooperation, IRO fell far short 
of attaining that goal. Rather than effecting a rapprochement between 
East and West, the political nature of the refugee problem even accentu¬ 
ated the rift between the Soviet Union and the Western world. IRO, 
having embraced the Western principle of individual dignity and 
freedom of choice, irrevocably alienated the Communist Eastern gov¬ 
ernments. But no compromise was possible on this issue since the funda¬ 
mental conceptions of the East and the West concerning the relationship 
of man to the state were poles apart. r 

If, on the other hand, the aim of international organization is primar¬ 
ily the successful discharge of a task at hand which is of international 
proportions, the work of IRO was an eminent success. Over one million 
re ugees were resettled by IRO in the democracies of the West. Eligibil¬ 
ity screening by the Organization and the selection missions ensured 
at few refugees hostile to democracy were resettled. 28 Many of the 

newcomers rendered immeasurable services to the countries which 
opened their doors to them. 

. lD 4116 laSt anaI y sis ’ the Organization was not able to resolve the 
means versns end’ dilemma with which it was confronted. It had to 
choose between universality and paralysis on the one hand, and selec¬ 
tivity and effectiveness on the other. By taking the latter course IRO 
emphatically reaffirmed the Western concept !f man as a hee agent 
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By the end of 1947 the IRO administration had concluded agreements 
with 128 voluntary organizations. 30 The societies collaborating with 
IRO fell into three main categories. In the first place, there were the 
denominational organizations which were based upon religious consid¬ 
erations and gave their support to refugees of their own particular faith. 
Among the Roman Catholic groups, the most powerful agency was 
indisputably the National Catholic Welfare Conference, while Protes¬ 
tant refugees looked for assistance to the World Council of Churches 
and the Church World Service. The Jewish societies which played a 
particularly remarkable role in refugee work comprised among others 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, and the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society. Second, non- 
denominational organizations such as the International Red Cross, the 
International Social Service, and the International Rescue Committee 
gave considerable aid to displaced persons. Finally, a large number of 
private organizations, mainly national groups whose normal activities 
were performed almost exclusively on a local scale, were called upon to 
collaborate with IRO. Most of these societies, such as the United Lithu¬ 
anian Relief Fund and the Polish Red Cross, rendered additional 
services to their countrymen. 

In general, religious, ethnic, and national communities in the coun¬ 
tries of first asylum, as well as in the countries of final resettlement, 
responded generously to appeals by the voluntary agencies in favor 
of their co-religionists and compatriots. A remarkable degree of cooper¬ 
ation was evident among the private agencies themselves, resulting in 
a natural allocation of responsibility rather than an exclusion of bene¬ 
ficiaries by definition. 

In most instances, the agreements between IRO and the voluntary 
agencies limited the activities of the latter to basically supplementary 
services. If IRO decided that a particular voluntary agency negotiating 
for an agreement was of reputable and reliable character, the Organ¬ 
ization usually advanced a certain amount of money to the agency for 
the provision of complementary services to the refugees under IRO 
jurisdiction. In that sense, “the voluntary agencies rendered particular 
and personal the necessarily general and impersonal services provided 
by the public international organization.” 31 Since most of the activities 
of the voluntary societies did not touch on questions of national sover¬ 
eignty or require intergovernmental accord, it was easier or ese 
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societies to cut the red tape in such matters as nutrition standards, 
health and medical care, and refugee vocational training and employ¬ 
ment. They were less hampered than the Organization in matters 
involving protocol and were less susceptible to criticism by national 
governments. 


The importance of these supplementary services should not be under¬ 
estimated. IRO sheltered, fed, and clothed the refugees while they 
were awaiting either repatriation or resettlement. The Organization 
afforded the displaced persons its legal protection and transported them 
to their final destination. But the refugees also asked - and this was not 
much less important in their eyes-to be able to live through this 
waiting period like human beings, like people with requirements other 
than the strictly indispensable material needs for existence They 
wanted something more which IRO could provide only superficially. 
This something more” was precisely what the voluntary societies of¬ 
fered by making available their supplementary services. These included 
contact with their compatriots, their co-religionists, or groups from the 
population of the country that was going to welcome them. The volun- 
tary services also provided individual help, not from an administration 
Inch was obliged by the nature of its task to consider general prob- 
Iems and to search for collective solutions, but from teams or individ- 
for whom welfare work was a vocation and who brought into the 

wZth a of h eVe " int ° ind r dUal h ° meS '“"S ex 'P erience we| l « ‘he 

warmth of human sympathy. These organizations also gave the refugee 
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ence that in some cases went back twenty or thirty years. IRO, although 
blessed with an outstanding staff, was not able to demonstrate the 
competence of the Organization for Rehabilitation and Training (ORT) 
in vocational training, of the International Social Service (ISS) in the 
welfare field, or of the YMCA in organizing young people’s cultural and 
sporting activities. 

During IRO’s existence, the voluntary agencies on two major occa¬ 
sions even assumed responsibility for services which might be consid¬ 
ered basic to the task of the Organization. The first such instance was 
the emigration movement sponsored by the Jewish organizations to the 
new State of Israel. The Jewish agencies, by handling migration move¬ 
ments of refugees to Israel, relieved the Organization of a very heavy 
task and freed a large part of its resources for other operations. The 
financial reimbursement finally paid by IRO to the two main Jewish 
agencies was a tacit admission of that fact. 33 The second major single 
accomplishment of the voluntary agencies was their invaluable co¬ 
operation with IRO in the Organization s efforts to resettle a large 
number of displaced persons in the United States. In order to un¬ 
leash the generosity that was destined to carry the United States to 
first place among the countries of refuge, American citizens had to 
be acquainted with the problem, told of the existence of the Dis¬ 
placed Persons Act and of its conditions of application. Interest had 
to be kept alive and active by a constant stream of news on the progress 
of the gigantic undertaking of rescuing the homeless. This work of 
providing information and stimulating and collecting the “affidavits” 
and sureties put up by the American public fell almost entirely upon 
the numerous voluntary agencies in the United States. They alone could 
handle successfully a task of such magnitude, thanks to their moral and 
material backing and their manifold and direct contacts with every level 
of American society. 

Both IRO and the United States Displaced Persons Commission 
voiced their appreciation of the efforts of American voluntary societies 
in collecting the affidavits which enabled more than 300,000 refugees 
to emigrate to the United States: 

Although every agency did not necessarily engage in all phases of the 
displaced persons program, the joint contribution to each of several 
phases was enormous and was crucial to successful operations, 
extent of this work and its importance in making for the successful 
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completion of the program is indicated by the single fact that of the 
311,645 assurances filed, almost 90 percent were submitted through 
voluntary agencies. 34 

The tireless efforts of these American agencies helped shape an 
initially apathetic public opinion in the direction of an enlightened self- 
interest which finally resulted in a genuine “Citizens’ foreign policy.” 
The organizations were in advance of public opinion, were able to mold 
it, and thus could stimulate public action. 

It should not be concluded from the foregoing that the advantages of 
collaboration between the voluntary agencies and IRO operated exclu¬ 
sively to the advantage of the latter. The societies themselves gained 
from this cooperation and saw their potential scope increased by virtue 
of IRO’s support. The Organization extended to them the benefits of 
its own international status and it was from IRO or through its good 
offices that they were able to obtain the facilities indispensable to their 
activities. Finally, had the voluntary societies been left to their own 
devices, they would in most cases not have been able to develop their 
activities beyond the limits of emergency aid. Only agreements between 
them and IRO made possible the launching and financing of the great 
operations that led to the resettlement of more than a million refugees. 
It was only by becoming the agents and associates of IRO that the 

societies could transcend their own limitations and establish their mag¬ 
nificent record. ° 


The work of the voluntary agencies showed the indispensability of 
public and private cooperation in the field of refugee migration. The 
voluntary agencies did much to stimulate the creation of IRO, but 
became dependent upon it once the Organization had been established. 
KO, in turn, became to a large extent dependent upon the agencies’ 
cooperation. But perhaps the main value of the voluntary agencies for 
the displaced persons was their permanence. Like the refugees them¬ 
selves they were here to stay. And since the world so easily tended to 

orget the refugee, these voluntary organizations filled the ever present 
need for a public remembrancer.” 35 


the end of iro 


th!trif thSt fI‘l din T g their foresi g ht and devotion to the refugee cause 
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pers,stent illusion: the temporary nature of the refugee problem. 
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The experience of centuries had not yet taught these men that the prob¬ 
lem was a reflection of the malaise of the international body politic. Nei¬ 
ther the phenomenon of Nazi Germany nor that of Soviet Russia had 
been sufficient to illustrate that refugees would continue to exist until the 
inhumanity of man to man had been eradicated from the face of the 
earth. IRO had been established as a “nonpermanent specialized 
agency.” 

Most member governments of the Organization were willing to extend 
its life provided that the United States, bearing the largest financial 
responsibility, would continue to meet the same obligation as hereto¬ 
fore. All the major contributors to the Organization’s budget, including 
the United Kingdom, seemed convinced by the appeal made by the 
French delegate to the General Council: 

We have done well indeed. But the refugee problem is far from 
solved. Look about you and what do you see? Intolerance of man to 
man has not abated, but is increasing in ferocity. Tens of thousands of 
refugees from the Soviet countries await our aid, a million Arabs are 
languishing in the Middle East, hundreds of thousands of Korean refu¬ 
gees wander aimlessly over that peninsula. And our own original task 
even is not yet done . . . we cannot stop now ... 86 

However, the United States delegate, George Warren, steadfastly 
refused to make any further financial contributions to the Organiza¬ 
tion: 

The IRO has cost my Government a tremendous sum of money. 'Hie 
Organization was not established to function indefinitely and the time 
has now come to attempt solutions to the problem through bilateral 
negotiations. 87 

The prolonged and sometimes heated debates during the last session 
of the General Council reflected a clear-cut cleavage between the 
United States and the other members of the Organization. Finally, one 
minor concession was made by Mr. Warren: 

Although the problems inherent in the situation are clearly not of 
sufficient magnitude to justify the maintenance of the IRO, they are 
so grave in terms of human suffering that they call for urgent considera¬ 
tion by the United Nations. 38 

But the United States adhered to its decision to contribute no further 
funds to IRO and in February 1952 the activities of this international 
experiment in humanitarianism came to a standstill. 89 
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The International Refugee Organization was, then, another link in a 
procession of temporary agencies dealing with the problem of refugees. 
It was unique in the sense that it had irrevocably proved that the re¬ 
settlement and favorable absorption of large quantities of refugees in 
the democracies was in the realm of the possible. But even while the 
Organization was closing its doors, thousands of new refugees were 
crossing the borders of countries where freedom had become extinct. 
The refugee was evidently a lasting phenomenon and IRO, instead of 
achieving-as it had hoped and intended-a complete solution of a 
temporary problem, only succeeded in achieving a partial solution of 
a permanent one. 
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Divided Counsels 


‘There is a tendency in the world to tackle 
problems piecemeal rather than at their 

roots. C. J. VAN HEUVEN GO ED HART, UNITED 
NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 1 


THE POST-IRO REFUGEES 

As THE colossal operation of the International Refugee Organi- 
zabon came to a standstill at the end of 1951, most of its leading officials 
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tries without any external aid, national or international, continued to be 
a formidable stumbling block to a permanent rapprochement between 
India and Pakistan. 

A year after the Indian catastrophe, IRO officials were appalled at a 
new outburst of violence emanating from the birth of the state of Israel 
in May 1948. The Arab population of the British mandate of Palestine 
had attempted by every means at its command to prevent the creation 
of the Zionist state. When after protracted violence on both sides of the 
conflict the Zionist ideal was finally realized, most of the Arab popula¬ 
tion, fearful of Jewish reprisals, took to headlong flight into the neigh¬ 
boring Arab states. 

Approximately 880,000 Arab refugees poured into the adjacent terri¬ 
tories of Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq, Syria, and Gaza, creating a social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political problem of formidable proportions in the Arab 
lands surrounding Israel. 4 During 1948 and 1949, extensive debates cen¬ 
tering on the two alternative solutions of repatriation to Israel or re¬ 
settlement in the Arab lands produced no agreement. When IRO, which 
had never assumed responsibility for the Arab refugee problem, closed 
its doors, even the efforts of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, a separate United Na¬ 
tions organ established to deal with the question, had been unable to 
effect a solution. 8 

The third major source of refugees during IRO’s lifetime was the 
Korean war, which broke out in June 1950. The subsequent bloody war 
of attrition with its continually seesawing front line produced approxi¬ 
mately seven million civilian refugees from North Korea seeking po¬ 
litical asylum in the southern half of the peninsula. 6 IRO found its 
resources already too severely taxed to contribute substantially to sa 
vaging Korean refugees. However, shortly before it concluded its opera 
tions, IRO made available to the newly created United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency all the blankets, food, and medical supplies that 
it could spare. 7 By this token contribution the Organization attempted 
to express its concern for a new refugee problem with which it was 

unable to deal on a more comprehensive basis. 

While IRO was able to contribute little more than its sympa y 0 
a solution of the new refugee problems throughout the world, it was 
seriously concerned about the future of the residual displaced persons 
under its own jurisdiction. Notwithstanding the Organization s efforts 
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to effect a solution within the life span allotted to it, approximately half 
a million IRO refugees remained scattered throughout camps in Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Italy, Greece, the Middle East, and faraway Shanghai in 
December 1951. 8 The majority of these displaced persons were in the 
so-called hard-core group, which implied that their opportunities of 
resettlement were limited for such diverse reasons as family composi¬ 
tion, age, profession, and state of health. Only about thirty thousand of 
these were considered “unresettleable” by the Organization because 
of old age or ill health. 9 The overwhelming majority of the hard-core 
refugees consisted of men and women hoping for resettlement and 
eager to make their contribution to the country which opened its doors 
to them. Only the lack of time and of sufficient resources prevented 
IRO from eventually securing resettlement for them. 


Before its dissolution, IRO exerted all its authority upon the local 
governments in an effort to render the legal and political status of these 
remaining refugees as favorable as possible. The cordial relations which 
IRO had painstakingly nurtured with the local authorities throughout 
its life now bore fruit. Germany, Austria, and Italy, which harbored 
90 per cent of all IRO refugees, declared their intentions of granting 
the refugees the rights of employment and legal naturalization. 10 Most 
of the Organization’s residual funds were divided between the local 
audiorides and the voluntary agencies who were assuming responsi¬ 
bility for IRO’s former wards. Under the circumstances, this was prob¬ 
ably the best result the Organization could hope for. For the great ma¬ 
jority of the refugees, however, local settlement was an unacceptable 
solution because of their antipathy toward their former Axis oppres¬ 
sors and their continuing fervent desire to emigrate overseas. And, 
w atever the good intentions of the European governments in grant¬ 
ing rights to the refugees, reintegration of the non-German displaced 
persons into the native economy was made almost impossible by the 
contmued presence of almost ten million Volksdeutsche expellees in 
ermany and Austria. 11 These people had never benefited from inter¬ 
na ona assistance, but had nevertheless managed to assimilate them- 

::; es S^ adualI y “ to the German scene. 12 A student of the problem 
estimated in early 1953 that “about forty-five per cent of the expellees 

abOUt *ve been enonomic! 

y placed and thirty per cent still constitute a marginal population ” 12 

Th,S mar S* na * population” consisted of about three million people who 
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had found it impossible to establish themselves permanently in the 
German economy. Although the chances of the Volksdeutsche to secure 
employment in the local economy were somewhat better than those of 
the non-German displaced persons, discrimination against them by the 
native German population was nevertheless marked. For these three 
million people, as for the five hundred thousand remaining IRO refugees, 
resettlement seemed the only alternative. 

A particularly bleak fate was the lot of six thousand refugees still re¬ 
maining in Communist Shanghai. These displaced persons, who had 
been receiving IRO assistance via Hong Kong, now were faced by the 
grim prospect of physical starvation. All IRO refugees, however, wheth¬ 
er in Europe or in Asia, regarded the death of the Organization as a 
tragedy robbing them of the opportunity to rebuild their lives afresh 
in a new and more hospitable environment. 

Finally, the dissolution of IRO coincided with a steady influx of 
refugees from the Communist-occupied areas into the Western zone 
of Germany. Perhaps this group more than any other made many IRO 
officials think that the death of the Organization was premature. These 
escapees pouring into West Berlin and West Germany at the rate of 
fifteen thousand a month 14 had left their homes, possessions, and 
friends, convinced that the chance to rebuild their lives afresh in the 
free world was worth the price. Although the Soviet-controlled border 
patrols managed to seal the frontiers in an almost hermetic fashion, the 
refugees only became more resourceful. Incredible tales began to reach 
the newspapers describing astonishing feats of refugees escaping from 
behind the Iron Curtain: 

Escapee rescued, unconscious from beneath a load of coal, as a railroad 

gondola car from Czechoslovakia was unloaded in Germany . . . Czec 

student tunneled out of a uranium mine and escaped to West Germany 
. . . Lithuanian fishermen imprisoned a Russian crew in the ho an 
escaped in the ship’s longboat to Sweden . . . 15 

By the middle of 1952 almost two hundred thousand such escapees 
were crowded into reception centers in West Berlin and throughout 
West Germany. 16 Since IRO was out of existence, only the very meager 
resources of the German voluntary societies were available to aUe ™ at( J 
somewhat the appalling conditions prevailing in the camps. An officia 
spokesman of the United States State Department expressed his con¬ 
cern in the following words: 
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The situation in which they [the escapees] found themselves was de¬ 
moralizing to these refugees who had risked their lives to escape to 
the free world, and failed woefully to reflect the hospitality which the 
Western democracies would desire to accord to those willing to sacrifice 
so much to regain self-respect and to five in a free and democratic 
society. 17 


All the preceding groups of uprooted people, diverse though they 
were, had one factor in common: they had fled from their countries of 
origin because of persecution or fear of persecution. 18 This common 
denominator became in fact the stamp of their refugee status. Although 
technically large numbers of them, such as the Moslem and Hindu 
transferees as well as the Volkdeutsche, were not defined as refugees 
since they either had not lost their nationality or had acquired a new 
one, their de facto status differentiated them but little from those who 
had no claim to any nationality, such as most of the Arab refugees, the 
IRO residual displaced persons, and the new waves of escapees from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

A conservative estimate would place the figure of refugees at the 
time of IRO’s closure at fifteen million people. 10 It was clear to the 
United Nations General Assembly that some international organiza¬ 
tion would have to succeed IRO if a general calamity was to be averted. 
A world which was emotionally exhausted with the refugee problem 
saw itself confronted with a figure of refugees ten times as large as that 
which had come under IRO’s jurisdiction. 


They were men and women of all ages and many nationalities. They 
were children of no nationality who were born refugees. They had 
skills and professions that they could not practice. They had the will 
to work, but the law denied it. They could not travel because they had 
no passports and could not work because they had no labor permits 
I hey sometimes could not marry because they lacked the necessary legai 

rl; i ■ 7?r e . the " were the not wrecks of humanity, 

but the wrack of Mans inhumanity. Rumor got around and they had 

heard of the Declaration of Human Rights. 20 7 


POST-IRO UNITED NATIONS REFUGEE AGENCIES 

U ™T " mi °°^ i deveIop ment S did not fail to make their impression 
pon the Urnted Nataons. In view of the categorical refusal of the United 
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Nations organs to continue refugee operations in the period after IRO. 
First, the United Nations High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees was 
set up as the successor organ to IRO in order to deal with the world 
refugee problem in general. Second, in answer to a specific challenge, 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East was created to deal with the Arab refugees in the Near 
East. Finally, the Korean war gave birth to the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, an integral function of which was to be the 
salvage of millions of Korean refugees wandering over that ravaged 
peninsula. 

The United Nations High Commissioners Office for Refugees 
( UNHCOR ). In August 1949, the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council had commissioned a Special Committee on Refugees and Dis¬ 
placed Persons, consisting of thirteen governments, to draft plans for 
post-IRO refugee operations by the United Nations. 21 Poland and the 
Soviet Union walked out of the first meeting of the committee to protest 
the seating of a delegate from Nationalist China, thus reducing that 
body to eleven governments, all of which were members of IRO. Al¬ 
though most of the delegates were in favor of continuing and broaden¬ 
ing IRO’s jurisdiction, the strong weight of the United States delegation 
swung the balance in favor of an American alternative, the creation of 
a High Commissioner’s Office under United Nations auspices, pat¬ 
terned to a large extent after the Nansen Office. 22 The committee’s re¬ 
port was subsequently approved by the Economic and Social Council 
and reached the General Assembly on 11 December 1950. Here the 
Statute of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees was accepted by a vote of 36 to 5 with 11 abstentions. 23 

To fill the post of High Commissioner, the General Assembly chose 
Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Goedhart of the Netherlands, former Minister 
of Justice of the Dutch govemment-in-exile and on repeated occasions 
delegate of the Netherlands to the General Assembly. The Statute of 
the High Commissioner defined as a refugee “any person who had been 
thus defined in the Constitution of the International Refugee Organi¬ 
zation” with one significant additional paragraph. At the insistence of 
Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart, the definition was broadened to include 

any person who is outside the country of his nationality or, if he has no 
nationality, the country of his former habitual residence, because e 
has or had well-founded fear of persecution by reason of his race, re- 
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ligion, nationality or political opinion and is unable or, because of such 
fear, is unwilling to avail himself of the protection of the government 
of the country of his nationality, or, if he has no nationality, to return 
to the country of his former habitual residence. 24 

This latest redefinition of a refugee was the broadest and most com¬ 
prehensive yet made by any international organization. It was inclu¬ 
sive enough to cover all refugees in existence at the time, estimated by 
the High Commissioner at approximately twenty million. 25 

However, the new definition of refugees which was inscribed into 
the statute was probably the sole progressive element in the new 
refugee organ. The very inclusiveness of the clause became a mockery in 
view of the fact that the High Commissioner’s Office was stripped of 
all operational functions. Its annual administrative budget was fixed 
by the General Assembly at $300,000 and no provision was made for 
any operating expenses. 26 The functions of the new refugee organ were 
visualized as merely protective in nature, limited to the issuance of 
legal identity certificates and travel documents. It was emphasized by 
the General Assembly that responsibilities for care and maintenance as 
well as for resettlement would have to be borne by those governments 
in whose territories the refugees found themselves. 27 The High Com¬ 
missioner’s Office would not fill the function of an international authority 
for the protection of refugees, but rather the role of a mediator who 

would make his good offices available to both refugees and govern¬ 
ments. 


In view of the stringent limitations imposed upon him by the General 
Assembly, Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart gave up all hopes for major re¬ 
settlement and economic reintegration programs. Within the limited 
means at his disposal he was able only to encourage the assimilation 
of refugees in countries of first asylum. He was realistic enough not to 
spread his sparse assistance too thin although under his jurisdiction the 
refugees in Asia were as eligible as those in Europe. Rather he preferred 
to concentrate upon the most desperate cases of IRO residual refugees. 

ong these the most unfortunate were singled out for the little as- 
stance the Office was able to give: the remaining IRO refugees in 
mnumst Shanghai. During the years of 1950 and 1951 most of the 

ztwrrr s tz ^ nds were used to *»**”*** 

21 ot*t ^ r **“. ShaDghai refu S ees via the Hong Kong 

High Commission.- 8 The remainder of the funds available 
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to the Commission was used to equip refugees in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy with travel and identity documents. The total staff employed by 
Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart comprised ninety-nine men and women. 29 

It had not been enough for the General Assembly to tie the hands 
of the High Commissioner by its refusal to grant him even a nominal 
sum for operational expenses, but it was expressly stipulated in the 
statute that “the High Commissioner shall not appeal to governments 
for funds or make a general appeal without the prior approval of the 
General Assembly.” 30 At the beginning of 1952 desperate pleas reached 
the head office of the High Commission reporting that starvation was 
facing the remaining Shanghai refugees as well as most of the old and 
sick refugees formerly under IRO jurisdiction. On the strength of this 
information, the High Commissioner decided to follow in the footsteps 
of his great predecessor, Dr. Nansen, and appeal for an emergency fund 


in order to bring the most necessary relief to the refugees. 

The protracted debate that followed in the Third Committee of the 
General Assembly, considering whether permission should be given the 
High Commissioner to appeal for an emergency fund, was a sorry 
sequel to the discussion which had taken place in the same forum six 
years earlier. Mrs. Roosevelt, the American delegate and the same per¬ 
son who under similar circumstances a few years before had passionately 
defended the interests of the refugees, now declared that “she could 
not vote for the resolution which would set the precedent of authorizing 
the United Nations to collect funds for a rather indefinite program to 
which her government would not contribute . . .” 31 The Soviet bloc 
seemed to have changed little in its approach since the 1946 debate: 


The Byelorussian delegate condemned the policy of IRO which is being 
continued by the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, of 
substituting for repatriation the forced resettlement of displaced per¬ 
sons in other countries. He also condemned the attempts of the Western 
states to recruit displaced persons by all possible means for subversive 
and diversionary activities in the territory of the U.S.S.R. and the peo 
pies’ democracies. He charged that the High Commissioner was per¬ 
petuating and legalizing the plight of refugees in order to provideeheap 
labor and cannon-fodder to further the imperialist aims of the Western 

states through compulsory resettlement. 32 

The Eastern countries, in other words, considered the High Commis¬ 
sioner's request for an emergency relief fund amounting to three mi - 
lion dollars the height of impudence. The United States delegate spen 
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most of her time refuting the Soviet arguments, but seemed to evince 
little interest in the subject at hand, namely the approval of the fund 
appeal. Finally, late in the proceedings, the Norwegian delegate re¬ 
minded the assembled representatives that no useful purpose was served 
by repetitive accusations. He, for one, supported the idea of establishing 
a relief fund to be maintained by voluntary contributions. 33 The Nor¬ 
wegian example was followed by the majority of the delegates and 
finally the committee recommended to the General Assembly that per¬ 
mission should be given the High Commissioner to appeal for the 
fund. 34 

The General Assembly followed suit and authorized the High Com¬ 
missioner to become an international mendicant. In this role Dr. Van 
Heuven Goedhart was not very successful — only twelve governments 
responded to his appeal and their total contributions by August 1956 
amounted to only $3 million. 30 This, besides his administrative budget, 
was the only sum the High Commissioner ever received from national 
governments for operating expenses. 

The only significant contribution made to the High Commission came 
from the private source of the Ford Foundation, in October 1952. The 
$2,900,000 30 granted by that organization reached the High Commis¬ 
sion in the time of its greatest need. Three conditions were stipulated by 
the donor, all of which were in harmony with the philosophy of the High 
Commissioner. First, the money was to be used to help the refugees 
help themselves; second, no discrimination was to be shown among 

refugee groups; and finally, no funds were to be allotted as pure relief 
without a view toward a solution. 

Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart made maximum use of these funds. They 
enabled him for the first time to fulfill some vitally necessary opera¬ 
tional responsibilities. Wisely he decided to allocate portions of the 
grant to various qualified voluntary agencies which would then act 
under the supervision of the High Commission. A very modest yet re¬ 
markable program was thus launched: 


annrovoHwh 8 H su *> nutted h Y the voluntary agencies have been 
r b K COVer S , uch enterprises as agricultural integration, hous- 

vouth anT^ V0Cat T al tuning- education, employment counselling, 
settlement “ ^ medlcal rehabilitation and overseas re- 


The economy forced upon the High Commission compelled it to use 
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its funds with the greatest possible circumspection; the result was a lit¬ 
tle refugee “Point Four” Program. The Ford Foundation registered its 
approval by contributing another $200,000 in April 1954. 38 The Statute 
of the High Commissioner, originally covering a period of three years, 
has recently been extended by the General Assembly for another five 
years and the administrative budget increased to $685,000 annually. 39 
The Nobel Peace Prize awarded to the Commission on 3 November 1955 
for having “best promoted the fraternity of nations” is testimony to the 
yeoman service rendered by Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart’s organization 
even within the severe restrictions imposed upon it by the General 
Assembly. 40 However, the Commission’s funds have again been ex¬ 
hausted and little further aid is in sight. With no financial support the 
Office of the High Commissioner might become a travesty of even 
the limited purpose for which it was established and the mere time 
extension a hollow triumph. 

Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart died in July 1956. By and large his hands 
were tied in much the same way as were those of Fridtjof Nansen 
toward the end of his life. An emotional exhaustion with the refugee 
problem and particularly the failure of the United States to provide 
the leadership which it provided for IRO have now led the United 
Nations to emulate the League by embracing a series of short-term 
expedients to deal with a long-term problem. Thousands of displaced 
persons have already suffered grievously because of this shift in policy, 
and the valuable experience of most of the IRO staff in overseas migra¬ 
tion has been dissipated. The hopes of many refugees were raised 
high by IRO only to be shattered again by the stringent limitations im¬ 
posed upon the High Commissioner’s Office. However, a fair evaluation 
of United Nations work for refugees subsequent to the IRO experience 
must include the contributions of two agencies created specifically to 
deal with the refugee problems in the Near East and in Korea. 

The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (UNRWA). Soon after the Arab exodus from Israel 
the General Assembly decided to make the Arab refugee problem a 
United Nations responsibility. Adopting an American resolution, it es¬ 
tablished the “United Nations Economic Survey Mission” in order to 
determine the extent of the new problem. 41 The mission, under the 
leadership of Gordon R. Clapp of the Tennessee Valley Authority, esti¬ 
mated the number of Arab refugees at 881,000 distributed among 
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Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Jordan, and Gaza, 42 and recommended a work- 
relief program as the only possible solution. Repatriation to Israel was 
considered inadvisable by the mission since the homes and farms left 
behind by the Arabs had by now been occupied by Jewish refugees 
coming to the new state, and the status quo ante could not be restored. 
The mission drew up a blueprint for the consideration of the General 
Assembly recommending economic development and settlement projects 
which were to make the refugees self-sufficient in as short a time as 
possible with a minimum expenditure. 

In accordance with the mission’s recommendations, the General As¬ 
sembly established the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), which under the 
leadership of Howard Kennedy of Canada began operations in May 
I950. 43 Unlike the High Commissioner’s Office of the United Nations, 
UNRWA did not at first suffer from a severe shortage of funds. The 
General Assembly had allotted to the new organization a sum of $66.3 
million over an eighteen-month period. 44 Seventy-three per cent of this 
amount was pledged by the United States, 20 per cent by the United 

Kingdom, and the remainder by twelve other countries including Israel 
which contributed $2.8 million. 45 


The new organization launched a program of public works in the 
areas in which the Arab refugees were massed. Road-building, afforesta¬ 
tion, reclamation, and irrigation schemes were begun, all with the hope 
o making the refugees self-supporting and thus integrating them into 

. nxTm^r 011 ^ 111165 ' However ’ in s P ite of generous funds allotted 
o UNRWA, after a period of one year only twelve thousand refugees 

ad been employed and it was discovered that it was five times as expen- 

sive to put a refugee to work as it cost to keep him on relief. 43 The arid 

ps of land on which the refugees were situated did not lend them- 

selves wdl t° development projects. Only a few such “pilot projects” 

^ With ° Ut COntinual financiaI su PP°rt and most of 

Al wort Vf abaDd0ned alt °gether. It was generally conceded that 
the work-rehef program was a failure which could be attributed mainly 

temptedTo C r mSt r CeS ‘ ^ ^ inex P erienced UNRWA personnel at- 
**npted to create oases in areas which had been officially designated by 

^ r ofecr h aS H dead a " d WaSte ” ThUS ' mUCh been sunk 

In the 21, were doomed for failure from the very beginning 
second place, the governments of the neighboring Arab stftes had 
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given the projects a decidedly cool reception and, together with most 
of the refugee population, had favored repatriation to Israel as a solu¬ 
tion to the problem. Finally, in December 1950, the General Assembly 
voted to end the “work-relief program” and after a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of the circumstances recommended a new policy of “reintegra¬ 
tion.” 47 

Israel had retracted an initial offer to readmit one hundred thousand 
of the Arab refugees 48 and beginning in January 1951 steadfastly re¬ 
fused to accept any of the displaced people. The Israeli position 
remained adamant despite strong American pressure and was justified 
in terms of already overcrowded conditions caused by the “open door” 
immigration policy espoused by the new state. Also the Israelis were 
afraid that Arab repatriation might be used as a Trojan Horse maneuver 
to blow up the Jewish state from within. In support of this argument 
Israel’s Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett quoted the following excerpt 
from a leading Lebanese weekly: 

Our first urgent request must be the return of the refugees. Let us try 
to make them our fifth column in the struggle yet before us. Up to now 
the Jews argued that there was a state of war between us and one could 
not ask them to accept soldiers, enemies, into their midst. But at present, 
if we shall appear in the guise of peace-seekers, they will have no argu¬ 
ment. 49 

The Jewish argument carried weight and the General Assembly ac¬ 
cordingly voted a “bold and dramatic reintegration program of the 
Arab refugees into the neighboring lands. 60 A sum of $250 million was 
allotted by the General Assembly to UNRWA with the aim of making 
the refugees economic assets” of the countries extending their hospi¬ 
tality to them. 61 Through this sizable investment, it was hoped, the 
reticence of the Arab states could be overcome. Again, the United States 
contributed almost three fourths of the total while the United King 
dom’s share was 20 per cent. Ten other countries made smaller con¬ 
tributions, again including Israel. 62 An American, John B. Blan or , 
Jr., was named as new head of UNRWA. He approached his tas wi 
remarkable energy and immediately set to work building small villages 
for the refugees, setting up small enterprises for them in the cib® 8 * an 
launching a multitude of rural development projects. UNR 
deavored to coordinate its program with all other United Nations e o s 
in the Near East, thus seeking the reintegration of the refugees wi n 
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the framework of general regional development. The organization was 
careful not to represent the refugee, despite his misery, as a symbol of 
privilege due to United Nations support. In the words of Mr. Blandford, 
“the solution of the problem of the poverty and unemployment of the 
refugees is inseparable from the problem of poverty and hunger which 
already affect the Middle East.” 53 

The “bigger and better” Blandford program had some limited suc¬ 
cess. Alone among the Arab states, Jordan had expressed its willingness 
to absorb the refugee population upon its territory, and the reintegra¬ 
tion program made particularly good progress in that country. By the 
end of 1952, approximately half of the 470,000 refugees located there 
were on their way to self-sufficiency and complete assimilation. 54 The 
remaining Arab states, however, including Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and 
Egypt-controlled Gaza, retained their hostile attitude, thus hindering 
UNRWA’s progress. Nevertheless, the organization’s director was able 
to report about those regions that “the first stage of breaking trails was 
past, and “although there is no pretence of breathless speed or sudden 
miracle, there are now some grounds for cautious optimism.” 55 
However, even this “cautious optimism” proved premature when sud¬ 
denly, beginning in January 1953, all the Arab states with the single 
exception of Jordan again demanded “absolute repatriation” of all Arab 
refugees to Israel. While UNRWA doggedly went ahead with its pro¬ 
gram, the Arab delegates to the General Assembly denounced the or- 
gamzabon s efforts in the most vehement terms as a “Jewish inspired 
pohcy to root the refugees in the Arab countries and thus weaken their 
claim for repatriation.” 53 Furthermore, the Arab representatives in the 
general Assembly continued, the plight of the refugees was to be laid at 
ffie door of the United Nations which had helped create the state of 
srael and hence the United Nations must be held responsible for the 
refugees repatriation. The $250 million would be accepted as a tem- 

^ Pe j nding re P atriation ’ bu * Permanent resettlement of 
Arab refugees outside of Israel could never be tolerated. 5 * 

the S t deal ‘ 3 S6Vere bI ° W *° 46 Blandford P ,an “d 

refugee^,! T , g overnmen ts augurs ill for the future of the 

Assembly tha^th' UNRWA re P orted t0 General 

that ^ ! therC f T e ****** ref ng e - requiring assistance and 

both UNRWA andthe O f T ‘"TT "*"* day ” “ 14 is clear to 

A and the General Assembly that the reintegration program 
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can never succeed without genuine Arab cooperation as exhibited in 
Jordan. 

The Arabs seem to be interested in perpetuating rather than liquidating, 
the refugee problem; to maintain the expatriates as refugees and by so 
doing, to hold a trump card in their political game aimed at the destruc¬ 
tion of Israel. Reintegration and resettlement, they fear, would mitigate 
[«c] against the refugees’ demand to return to Israel; it would deprive 
them of their only means of arousing sympathy in the West. Conse¬ 
quently, it is not beyond the bounds of probability that they may see to 
it that the $250 million allocated for reintegration will not actually help 
further that objective. 69 

The Arab demand for repatriation is somewhat unrealistic in the 
light of the developments in Israel. Long experience has shown that 
population exoduses are not reversible. If the work of UNRWA is re¬ 
corded as a failure in the annals of history, the blame will probably not 
be placed at the door of the United Nations. The Blandford plan was 
generous and sweeping in its conception and was a concrete response to 
a specific problem. It is a tragic irony that millions of dollars were 
wasted by a United Nations agency in the Near East while the same 
parent organization was jealous of every dollar given to the High Com¬ 
missioner who made every penny count. The tragedy of UNRWA is 
the fact that a humanitarian organization simply cannot operate in an 
explosive political situation and expect to be able to ignore it. A painful 
and expensive stalemate has been reached with respect to the Arab 
refugee problem and only a prior political settlement of a permanent 
nature will enable the United Nations to resume a fruitful approach. 

The United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency ( UNKRA). The 
last of the three United Nations heirs to the International Refugee Or¬ 
ganization was the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) which was established in early 1951 upon American initia¬ 
tive in order to conduct relief operations including the care of displaced 
persons in the war-tom peninsula. 60 Most of the funds were again sub¬ 
scribed by the United States, which shouldered 75 per cent of an annual 
budget of $100 million. 61 The remainder was borne by twenty-three 
other governments of which the United Kingdom had the largest 
share. 62 As agent-general of the organization the General Assemb y 
designated J. Donald Kingsley, who brought with him to Korea his in¬ 
valuable experience as director-general of IRO as well as a seeming y 
inexhaustible fund of energy. 
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For over two years, the new organization carried on its activities on 
behalf of displaced persons in a war situation, often immediately behind 
the front lines held by United Nations forces. It operated under immense 
difficulties since military supplies invariably had precedence over 
UNKRA material and frequent shortages of vital material occurred. 
Under existing circumstances it was hardly possible for UNKRA to sup¬ 
ply more than emergency relief assistance to displaced persons. Un¬ 
avoidable though it was, this policy brought the organization in for 
severe criticism of “its hand-out operations conducted at arm’s length.” 03 
In May 1953, Mr. Kingsley was relieved of the post of agent-general 
of UNKRA, and the vacancy was filled by a retired United States Army 
officer. Lieutenant General John B. Coulter. 04 The new chief entered 
upon a new phase of UNKRA’s activities when, with the signing of the 
truce in Korea on 27 July 1953, the organization was able to carry out 
its operations in a situation of at least temporary peace. The United 
States immediately pledged $200 million for postwar reconstruction 
purposes in Korea, a not inconsiderable part of which was placed at the 
disposal of UNKRA for the rehabilitation of Korean refugees. 05 

As the guns were silenced, the focus in Korea shifted to the problem 
of peaceful reconstruction through the medium of UNKRA, and the 
organization embraced a constructive and long-range policy toward 
the six million refugees in South Korea. It seems safe to predict that the 
role of UNKRA will continue to increase in importance in the future. 

In an evaluation of post-IRO United Nations work on behalf of refu¬ 
gees and displaced persons, three factors are in evidence. First, whereas 
e mted Nations was extremely reluctant to provide for the High 
ommissioner who had a wide and general responsibility for refugees, 
e organization quite generously and without hesitation made specific 
r ° ^ ^ s P ecific problems in Palestine and in Korea. Like the 

read^nt! Nati ° DS WaS unwillin g to P'™ in vacuo and was 

was in evidl asS1 j ta " ce onl y when a clearly definable problem 
to all th nCG ' SeC ° nt3, Ieader ship of the United States was crucial 

s P ons °red by the United Nations. American re- 

anteed itefT ^ ^ Commissioner ’ s in its time of need guar- 

made possible rVj American su PP ort of ™RWA and UNKRA 
achieve F nlllv' w S " Ccesses *ese two organizations were able to 

integrated Umted Nations chose to abandon the unified and 

mtegrated approach to the refugee problem which had been charac- 
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teristic of IRO, thus regressing to the pattern of “permanent processions 
of temporary agencies.” And, further decentralizing international work 
on behalf of refugees, a quest for solutions outside the framework of 
the United Nations was beginning to gather momentum. 

POST-IRO NON-UNITED NATIONS REFUGEE AGENCIES 

The Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM). 
Concerned about the growing problem of European overpopulation 
and wishing to preserve at least some of the valuable experience of the 
International Refugee Organization, the United States government in 
December 1951 took the initiative in calling an intergovernmental 
conference in order to discuss methods of alleviating overpopulation 
through overseas migration. The result of this conference at Brussels 
was the establishment of a Provisional Inter-Governmental Committee 
for the Movements of Migrants from Europe (PICMME) with a mem¬ 
bership of twenty-one nations. 68 The purpose of the new organization 
was to be “the transport of migrants from certain European countries 
having surplus populations to countries overseas,” 67 but the following 
stipulation was included in the basic document: “Among the migrants 
with whom the Committee will be concerned will be included refugees 
and new refugees for whose migration arrangements may be made 
between the Committee and the governments of the countries affording 
asylum.” 68 

The new intergovernmental committee was established independent¬ 
ly of the United Nations system. The financial contribution to the com¬ 
mittee by the United States had been made only with the proviso stipu¬ 
lated by Congress that neither the Soviet Union nor any of the satellite 
states should be represented in the new organiaztion or take part in 
any of its deliberations. 69 In view of the fact that the American ap¬ 
propriation was fixed at $10 million out of a total of $34 million, the 
other governments, none of which desired to establish the committee 
outside the framework of the United Nations, reluctantly agreed to the 
American condition. 70 

Three hundred members of IRO’s staff were put on the new or¬ 
ganization’s payroll and an American, Hugh Gibson, was elected di¬ 
rector-general. Twelve ships from IRO’s fleet were absorbed by the 
committee which hoped to be able to commence migration operations 

immediately. 71 
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The history of the committee since its inception in 1951 is not a par¬ 
ticularly inspiring story. Using the extensive experience in migratory 
movements of the staff which it took over from the defunct IRO, the 
committee has operated strictly in the capacity of a transport agency. 
It has merely paid and arranged passage for those migrants and refu¬ 
gees who have been unable to meet this expense from their own re¬ 
sources. No effort has been made by the committee to adopt the course 
so successfully followed by IRO of attempting to liberalize qualitative¬ 
ly and quantitatively the immigration restrictions of the recipient coun¬ 
tries. 

From the birth of the committee until May 1955,106,399 persons were 
moved under its asupices, including 37,284 refugees. 72 No effort was 
made to give priority to the refugees over ordinary migrants in resettle¬ 
ment although the former suffered from homelessness in addition to 
mere poverty and hunger. The United States has headed the list with 
over one third of the total admissions, followed by Australia, Canada, 
and Brazil in that order. The admissions policies of the recipient coun¬ 
tries have been of the most stringent variety. Heavy priority has been 
placed upon manual labor, an almost complete exclusion of “uneconomic 
family groups has been the rule, and selection missions have been able 
to proceed in an almost completely arbitrary manner. Some weak pro¬ 
tests against this policy have been made by the countries of first asylum 
such as Germany, Austria, and Italy, but although they are members 
of the committee, the recipient countries have turned a deaf ear. Finally 
the situation became so serious that Queen Juliana of the Netherlands 

on 18 March 1953 addressed the following lines to President Eisenhower 
of the United States: 


Th frustr 1 ation and ev en despair is felt by millions of uprooted 
people, (hslocated all over the world. The free world cannot tolerate so 
much suffering in its midst without having to suffer itself. To preserve 

J'JSTZ and r ? t0re their s elf-respect, the right psychologi¬ 
cal approach is of overriding importance. How could 

musdeXZ^ ^ USt frCe if shows interest onI y f° r Gained 

Si onlv a feSpeCt * 6 ^ her Values of Ufe > if * looks at refu- 

fe D aratPQ rtf ^ P° tent j al > and refuses those who cannot work; if it 
separates them from their families ? 73 


The only answer of the committee to Queen Juliana s communication 
was to constitute itself in April 1953 as a permanent “Inter-Covern- 
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mental Committee for European Migration” (ICEM). However, there 
is little evidence to indicate that in the immediate future the committee 
might transcend its sole function of an overseas travel agency. The 
only instance of active collaboration by the committee with a United 
Nations agency has been the establishment of a joint office with a repre¬ 
sentative of the High Commissioner in Hong Kong. 74 Heeding an ap¬ 
peal by Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart, the committee agreed to extend its 
jurisdiction to those European refugees still stranded in various parts of 
China. But apart from this exception, ICEM continues to divorce its 
activities from those of the United Nations and pursues its own nar¬ 
rowly defined and executed task. 

The United States Escapee Program ( USEP ). The final post-IRO 
effort to bring succor to refugees is not an international one, but a pro¬ 
gram conducted unilaterally by the United States government. In March 
1952, President Truman, acting under the authority of the Mutual Se¬ 
curity Act, established the United States Escapee Program. The bene¬ 
ficiaries of this new operation, to which $4.3 .million had been allocated 
by the United States government, 70 were to be those refugees who had 
escaped from the Iron Curtain countries, including East Germany, since 
1 January 1948. 

The chief objectives of the Program are to establish better facilities of 
reception for escapees in the countries of first asylum; to supplement 
the care and maintenance already provided by the governments of 
those countries and by voluntary agencies; and to assist the new es¬ 
capees either to emigrate abroad or to establish themselves in the free 
European countries. 76 

The program’s contribution has not been insignificant since it has 
assisted 10,000 refugees to leave the German Displaced Persons Camps 
by emigrating overseas. 77 However, in view of the fact that over 250,000 
escapees eligible for USEP assistance are still languishing in more than 
200 camps in the Western zones of Germany and Austria, 78 the follow¬ 
ing appraisal by a leading United States official seems somewhat over- 
optimistic : 

The Program’s significance lies in the rebuilding of hope among the 
refugees when they become aware that they are no longer forgotten by 
a free world preoccupied by other concerns. They no longer need to re¬ 
main without prospects in overcrowded camps where the will to 
exist is threatened by frustrations and the skills previously acquire 
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through industry are lost through disuse. Equally important, ways and 
means are now provided to give practical and constructive expression 
to the good will and hospitality which the free world desires to ex¬ 
tend to those whose faith in democratic ideals has induced them to flee 
from the Iron Curtain countries. 70 

Most of the program’s efforts are in fact directed toward making the 
escapees’ stay in the camps somewhat more bearable by supplementary 
services and the provision of luxury items otherwise unavailable. As one 
observer put it, “An over-all and most laudable political objective of 
the Program would appear to be to make arrival in the free world a 
somewhat warmer and more hospitable process than the mere alloca¬ 
tion of a pallet in a refugee camp.” 80 

In sum, neither the Inter-Governmental Committee of European 
Migration nor the United States Escapee Program has contributed 
decisively to a solution of Europe’s refugee problem. Neither organiza¬ 
tion has made any effort to induce recipient countries to liberalize their 
immigration restrictions and in view of the fact that most overseas 
countries have further reduced immigration quotas and tightened quali¬ 
fications for the admission of refugees, the activities of both organiza¬ 
tions have been reduced to a minimum. 81 


PROBLEMS OF COORDINATION 

In surveying the post-IRO scene, one may discern a mosaic of inter- 
nabona! organizations purporting to deal with the refugee problem. In 
ail these bodies, whether operative within the framework of the United 
Nabo^ syst or independent of it, the leadership or lack of leadership 
ot the united States government is playing a decisive role. The atti- 
ae ot the American government may make or break the post-IRO 
agencies just as it vitally influenced the course of IRO itself. 

th, * D x ^ merican decision to establish ICEM and USEP outside 
Z t esT Nations system. The official reason given by the United 

tion g ° Verm ” ent for lts desire to ^ay aloof from the world organiza- 
defiberaH a rGluCt t nCe t0 admit Soviet or satellite representatives to 
iJoZuT OD ^ T ° f rCfUgeeS fr ° m behind the Iron Curtain, 
bves aeaZtTh ^ “W* be USed by ^ Soviet re P rese nta- 

leeedlv foTth 6 6SCape l S r6latiVeS Sm UDder Soviet ^diction. Al- 

discuss rph “ ^ United St&teS g<™>ent also refused to 
gee matters in the forum of the International Labour Or- 
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ganization since a few Soviet satellite states were represented in that 
body. 

In view of the fact that operational matters, let alone details about in¬ 
dividual refugees, had never been brought by IRO to the attention of 
either ECOSOC or the General Assembly and that no obligation to 
that effect had ever existed, the official American explanation is hardly 
satisfactory. It seems much more likely that the decision to bypass the 
world organization was due to domestic considerations, mainly gen¬ 
erated by the United States Congress. Its mood by 1952 was violently 
anti-Communist and many congressmen operated on the unexamined 
hypothesis that the United Nations was not only inherently inefficient, 
but also too easily exploited by Communist machinations. Besides, it 
was felt that the Soviet bloc had done nothing but attempt to sabotage 
the work of IRO and that therefore no reason was indicated not to 
create strictly Western organizations to deal with a refugee problem 
which at any rate was largely an anti-Communist phenomenon. 

The United States has not only chosen to establish ICEM and USEP 
outside the United Nations orbit, but has in addition used its leadership 
to discriminate among various categories of refugees. All the escapees 
eligible under the United States program also fall under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the United Nations High Commissioner. Furthermore, as one stu¬ 
dent has noted, “It cannot escape notice that the main and admirable rea¬ 
sons advanced for initiating USEP are precisely those which prompted 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to appeal for his 
Emergency Refugee Fund —a fund to which the United States had 
made no contribution whatsoever.” 82 Only about one third of the 
refugees under the High Commissioner’s jurisdiction are also eligible 
for USEP assistance. The inescapable conclusion to be drawn from 
the above is that American generosity has in this instance not been 
motivated by disinterested humanitarianism, but rather by a political 
pragmatism based upon the unexamined assumption that refugees who 
had escaped after 1 January 1948 constituted better potential material 
for American citizenship than those who had fled from Commumsm 
before that date. The resentment against this American policy by most 
residual IRO refugees, many of whom are spending their tenth year 

in a displaced persons camp, has been considerable. 

On the whole, the American leadership has been willing to establis 
generous refugee programs under the aegis of the United Nations in 
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instances where the problems were clearly definable in ethnic and geo¬ 
graphic terms. UNRWA and UNKRA are cases in point, but where 
jurisdiction has been vague and indefinite as in the case of the High 
Commissioner, the United States has refused to commit itself. It was 
deemed unwise to legislate for a refugee problem the scope and extent 
of which were so difficult to determine. 

The striking inconsistency displayed by the American government in 
its post-IRO refugee policy has thus given birth to a confusing array of 
international organizations sadly in need of coordination and integra¬ 
tion. The deputy High Commissioner for Refugees, James M. Read, 
for example, wrote the following report from the Commission’s Hong 
Kong office to Geneva: “Despite repeated entreaties, the Migration 
Committee refuses to place at my disposal any of its twelve ships. Even 
if I can get the Shanghai refugees out, I probably could not evacuate 
them for lack of shipping space.” 83 Hugh Gibson of the Migration Com- 
mitee, in turn, had the following complaint to register: “Attempts are 
made by the Committee to provide stateless persons with identity docu¬ 
ments. These documents are obtained from the High Commission, but 
owing to a shortage of personnel, they are often slow in forthcoming.” 84 

e director of a prominent voluntary agency expressed his concern 
with the situation in the following words: 

2 Eft.'*? Y ere pretty clear cut. We had an agreement with 
of effort NnwTh rked avo,ded unnecessary waste and duplication 
s^er not m 2 er > are S °,? a J ,y refu ® ee or g anizations around that I feel 

towards s„c,T m i, myS r A u S a / esult - we are veering more and more 
s social work within the borders of the United States. 85 

A prominent UNKRA official had this to say: "The UN refugee pro- 
gr ms in Palestine and Korea are not as dissimilar as many people think. 

vZ h eS 2 n r and rehabilitation "e ^ main aims of both. It might be 
ry helpful if some liaison office would be established. Yet, so far as I 

know, nothing of this land had been done.” - The need for rationalizing 
“ g COnfusion was messed by Dr. Van Heuven Goedhart ■ 
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THE REFUGEE AND HUMAN RIGHTS: MORAL ASPIRATIONS 
AND POLITICAL REALITIES 

It is, of course, a truism that refugees are produced as a result of the 
abuse of fundamental human rights. A universal observance by states 
of these “natural rights which have been said to comprise life, liberty, 
freedom of religion and conscience and the like” 88 might eliminate 
most of the causes of refugee status by undercutting its roots — intoler¬ 
ance in its various forms and manifestations. In this sense, an examina¬ 
tion of the United Nations’ record in the field of human rights pe rtainin g 
to refugees might contribute to our analysis by “avoiding the Scylla of 
a pessimistic cynicism and the Charybdis of mere wishful thinkin g and 
superficial optimism.” 89 

The general framework is provided by Article 55 of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter which pledges “universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

The Genocide Convention. The first specific project of the United Na¬ 
tions to safeguard human rights was the formulation of a Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide initiated by 
the Economic and Social Council in April 1948. The secretariat which 
had prepared a draft convention for consideration by the ad hoc Com¬ 
mittee on Genocide had defined the crime to be proscribed according 
to a threefold classification: 

Physical genocide — the destruction of groups by the actual destruction 
of individuals; biological genocide — the prevention of births within a 
group; and cultural genocide —the brutal destruction of the specific 
characteristics of a group by various measures designed to undermine 
its cultural and linguistic traditions. 90 

After protracted battles in the Legal Committee of the General As¬ 
sembly, the cultural genocide provision was deleted and genocide nar¬ 
rowed to “the denial of the right to existence of entire human groups.” 01 

While it may be argued that the omission of the cultural genocide 
provision from the convention seriously circumscribed the application 
of the covenant, the prohibition of physical destruction, by guaranteeing 
the basic right to life itself in the literal sense, was an ambitious effort 
to mitigate some of the most flagrant abuses of human rights producing 
refugees. 

With its ratification by twenty-three states —three more than the 
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required number —the convention went into effect in January 1951 
rendering acceding states liable for genocide against their own citizens 
under international law. It may be argued with some cogency that the 
fairly high number of ratifications does not necessarily represent 
the most accurate criterion for judging states’ attitudes. While the Soviet 
Union has ratified with reservations, the United States has not acceded 
to the Convention on Genocide. As one American student, deeply con¬ 
cerned with the problem of human rights, declared: 

In America, as elsewhere, the ghost of national sovereignty intrudes to 
scare off support for an international commitment to protect the rights 
of man. No one would dare to suggest that genocide be tolerated in 
this country. But we hesitate to obligate ourselves before the rest of 
the world to prevent it. 92 


In sum, the convention was probably motivated by an international 
guilt complex over the genocidal projects of the Nazi regime in the 
immediate past as well as a desire to contribute to a more humane sys¬ 
tem of international law in the future. While the observance of the con¬ 
vention by the ratifying states remains primarily within their domestic 
jurisdiction, this fact does not detract from the ambitious attempt by 
international law to proscribe the most basic threat of all to potential 
refugees — the threat of physical destruction. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights. After two and a half 
years of debate in the Human Rights Commission of the United Nations 
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Upon examination of Article 14, an ambiguity of language, if not 
deception, becomes evident. According to the article, there is a right 
to seek asylum, but no corresponding assurance that the seeking will 
be successful. Clearly, such a right seems redundant in international law. 
To grant the right of asylum itself might have necessitated fundamental 
revisions in the immigration laws of most countries as well as an in¬ 
cursion upon their sovereignty. Such a right was opposed both by the 
West and the Soviet bloc as implying an interference in matters ex¬ 
clusively within the domestic jurisdiction of states. 03 Lauterpacht cites 
the British delegate suggesting that “such an application might actually 
lead to persecution by encouraging states to take action against an 
undesirable minority and then invite it to make use of the right of asy¬ 
lum.” 04 Article 14 might be interpreted not as the duty of granting 
asylum, but that of respect for it on the part of the state of which the 
refugee is a national. However, such a right would once more be re¬ 
dundant in customary international law on the basis of long-standing 
tradition. 

A similar ambiguity is apparent in Article 15 of the declaration. It 
proscribes arbitrary deprivation of nationality and, by implication, aims 
at eliminating statelessness. The equivocation rests in the word ar¬ 
bitrary.” No state would admit to arbitrary denationalization measures, 
but would certainly, as the record shows, justify such action in terms of 
raison cC6tat. Article 9 of the declaration proscribing arbitrary exile 
suffers from similar ambiguity. A French proposal in the Human Rights 
Commission to bring all stateless persons under the aegis of United 
Nations protection was rejected by the Third (Social, Cultural, and 
Humanitarian) Committee of the General Assembly. 05 

No one may claim any legal limitations upon the freedom of states 
based upon Articles 9, 14, and 15 of the declaration. Their moral force, 
moreover, seems seriously diluted not merely on the basis of their re¬ 
dundance but also on the basis of their obvious ambiguity. The framers 
of the declaration, while concerned with abuses of human rights in 
general, left in abeyance the search for specific solutions to the refugee 

problem. , 

Conventions Relating to Refugees and Stateless Persons. Encouraged 

by the Declaration of Human Rights, the United Nations High Commis¬ 
sioner for Refugees in June 1951 summoned a conference at Geneva to 
formulate a “Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees.’ Twenty-six 
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states participated in this conference which was officially greeted by 
the General Assembly as a “New Magna Carta for Refugees.” 00 The 
main items on the agenda were the definition of refugee status, inter¬ 
national legal protection of refugees, and implementation of the rights 
to asylum and nationality as set forth in the Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

In their attempts to arrive at a uniform definition, the delegates, hyp¬ 
notized by the past, decided to recognize no persons as genuine refugees 
who had become homeless after 1 January 1951. Having thus narrowed 
its definition, the convention then stipulates that it leaves it up to in¬ 
dividual governments whether to include only European refugees in 
their definitions or “others” as well. The convention grants various 
rights to refugees, including freedom of religion, employment, residence, 
access to courts, education, and social security. The rights to asylum 
and nationality are conspicuous by their absence and there are no pro¬ 
visions for uniform legal protection. The substantive human rights 
granted to refugees by the convention, defined by some observers as its 
only concrete achievement, seem to lose much of their eflBcacy in the 
light of the fact that by July 1956 only fifteen of the participating gov¬ 
ernments had chosen to ratify the instrument incorporating the “Magna 


On 11 August 1950, the Economic and Social Council requested the 
International Law Commission to prepare a draft convention for the 
elimination of statelessness. The commission initiated its work in late 
1951 and at length submitted to the Economic and Social Council two 
draft conventions: one on the Elimination of Future Statelessness and 
the other on the Reduction of Future Statelessness. 

The preambles of both instruments base the provisions of the draft 
conventions on the fact that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
proc aims that “everyone has the right to a nationality.” The Draft Con¬ 
vention on the Elimination of Statelessness is based on a thorough study 

_ j| ™ tS Statelessness s een in a world divided by profound spiritual 
* 1 ° ^ COnflict The Draft Convention on the Reduction of Future 
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riage, or adoption is to be conditioned upon the acquisition of a new 
nationality. 

No person is to be deprived of his nationality on racial, ethnic, reli¬ 
gious, or political grounds, nor shall the transfer of territory automa¬ 
tically result in the loss of nationality on the part of the inhabitants. 88 

While it is clear that most of the above provisions are within the 
classification of de lege ferenda, the effort of the International Law Com¬ 
mission clearly indicates the desire to clarify and implement the pro¬ 
visions pertaining to refugees proclaimed in the Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The Covenants on Human Rights. Having framed the declaration, 
the Commission on Human Rights turned its attention to the more 
difficult task of drafting an International Covenant on Human Rights. 
This instrument, unlike the declaration, was to be in the nature of a 
treaty and therefore legally binding upon ratifying states. Confronted 
with insuperable difficulties, the General Assembly in 1952 decided to 
break the projected covenant into two independent parts, one to be 
called a Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the other entitled a 
Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights. 98 

The projected Covenant on Civil and Political Rights includes the 
right to life; to protection against torture, slavery, arbitrary arrest, and 
detention; to fair trial by an impartial tribunal; to protection against 
ex post facto laws; to freedom of religion, expression, and assembly; and 
to equality before the law. The Draft Covenant on Economic, Social, 
and Cultural Rights, defined as a group of “objectives to be achieved 
progressively,” contains provisions with respect to employment, condi¬ 
tions of work, trade unions, social security, the family, food, clothing, 
housing, health, education, science, and culture. 100 

During the drafting stages it was decided to omit rights to asylum 
and nationality from the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. Dele¬ 
gates in the Human Rights Commission were almost unanimously agreed 
that the inclusion of such provisions would reduce chances of ratifica¬ 
tion by those states who might see an implied threat to sovereignty in 
the necessity of having to revise their immigration laws. 

While it was the opinion of some observers that a separation into 
two independent covenants would enable most states to ratify at least 
one of the instruments, an impasse has been reached. Governments 
have been less willing to pledge action than to subscribe to ideals in 
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this field. No sensitive observer can fail to be aware of the distances 
which separate states in their concepts of what constitute human rights 
and how they should be sanctioned. This distance seems abysmal par¬ 
ticularly in matters directly concerning the refugee problem. The 
deletion of rights to asylum and nationality from the Draft Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights lends weight to the observation that sovereign¬ 
ty reaches its most absolute form in matters of immigration. 

The European Convention on Human Rights. While the project of a 
Universal Covenant on Human Rights has so far met with little success, 
more concrete results have been achieved on the regional level. On 4 
November 1950, at Rome, the fifteen members of the Council of Europe 
signed the Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Funda¬ 
mental Freedoms. 101 The convention went into effect on 3 September 
1953 in the traditional form of a treaty. 102 

The covenant as finally adopted includes the following rights already 
contained in the Universal Declaration of the United Nations: 


Security of persons; exemption from slavery and servitude; freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, detention or exile; freedom from arbitrary inter¬ 
ference in private and family life, home and correspondence; freedom 
ot thought conscience and religion; freedom of opinion and expression; 
freedom of assembly; freedom of association, freedom to unite in trade 
unions; the right to marry and found a family. 103 


As in the Universal Covenant, the framers of the European instrument 
chose to omit rights to asylum and nationality for essentially similar 
reasons. Moreover, the drafters of the convention claimed to represent 
states already harboring considerable refugee populations. 

Implementing the provisions of the convention, a European Com¬ 
mission on Human Rights, the first international body established by 
governments competent to receive and to act on individual petitions 
concernmg vaoJations of the rights set forth in the Convention, is pres- 
fanctonmg. At its third session, in September 1955, the comrnis- 
sion acted upon eighty petitions registered up to that date 

adfu^Ho ean f C0 ^ ° n HUman RightS ' Wh0Se function would be the 
shouuT 1Dfnng “ of the invention, has been proposed 
should the commission fail in its task of friendly settlement. The ma- 
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The fact that the European Convention, despite the omission of 
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rights to asylum and nationality so pertinent to the refugee problem, 
goes far beyond the Universal Declaration in its recognition of the 
need for legal remedies under the law of nations, may be attributed to 
its regional rather than universal character. This development may lend 
additional emphasis to the contention advanced in our analysis of the 
International Refugee Organization that functionalism may find more 
fertile application at the regional level. It seems that “the recognition 
of obligations in the matter of these rights and freedoms is the principal 
— or perhaps the only — condition of membership in the Council of 
Europe.” 104 


CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusion seems reasonable that the dissolution of the Interna¬ 
tional Refugee Organization was premature. The vacuum following 
its end was not adequately filled by the present galaxy of organizations 
dealing with the problem. The creation of these agencies was simply an 
admission that the refugee problem is an emergency of a long-term 
nature. An integrated and coordinated approach to the problem by an 
experienced international staff was able significantly to influence the 
policies of refugee-receiving countries and succeeded in liberalizing 
most immigration requirements. The post-IRO agencies had little such 
power of persuasion and by late 1952 had to curtail their operations to 


a minimum. 

There are two main arguments which may be advanced in favor of 
a regional approach as typified by UNRWA and UNKRA. First, it is 
claimed that it is easier to obtain funds for a specific program than for 
a single refugee organization. Although this may be true, it would be 
difficult to prove that the funds allocated to the post-IRO agencies have 
been used more efficiently or economically than those granted to IRO. 
It has been estimated that the futile efforts of the inexperienced 
UNRWA staff to cultivate “dead and waste” Arab territory cost tha 
United Nations agency close to $100 million.*” No similar wasted sums 
are to be found in the books of the International Refugee Organization. 
Second, the argument that regional refugee programs could be used as 
"pilot projects" for further study of the problem seems to have httl 
merit. P IRO operated on all five continents and during its existence 
amassed a body of experience far outweighing that of any presently 
existing regional organization. In fact, its collective experience. 
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down in its official history, has been published as a study in interna¬ 
tional administration. 106 Perhaps the dispersal of the IRO staff with its 
unique experience in the international refugee problem has been the 
greatest loss to the uprooted throughout the world. 

Given the existence of a refugee problem much more extensive than 
at the time of IRO’s inception, it would seem that a collaborative effort 
under the aegis of the United Nations might be indicated. The record 
of IRO might be cited in support of such an argument. Moreover, the 
contradictions between the relevant provisions of documents pertain¬ 
ing to human rights and the actual practice of states in respect to exile, 
right of asylum, and right to nationality, seem to suggest that the in¬ 
ternational community, for the immediate future at least, will be limited 
to symptoms rather than causes in its dealings with the refugee problem. 
The ambiguity of these provisions in the documents themselves, par¬ 
ticularly those pertaining to asylum and nationality, lend further weight 
to this contention. 

However, the amalgamation of existing organizations into a unified 

United Nations agency would not alone suffice to hasten a solution. Such 

a step would have to be accompanied or even preceded by a relaxation 

of immigration restrictions comparable to those effected through the in¬ 
fluence of IRO. 

The United States has taken a first hesitant step toward a realistic 
solution by providing for the admission of 214,000 persons to America 
over a period of three years. 10 * This law, which was passed by the 
American Congress on 30 July 1953 over strenuous and bitter opposi- 
on, permits immigration to the United States of 106,000 refugees un¬ 
der the jurisdiction of the United Nations High Commissioner. 106 Be- 
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The assumption of American leadership in the establishment of a 
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single permanent international organization to deal with the refugee 
problem might also reap rewards. Many of the refugees are inveterate 
enemies of totalitarianism, but, if crowded into camps for indefinite 
periods of time, may come to provide ammunition for ideologies hostile 
to those of the democracies. Careful screening, patterned after the IRO 
precedent and reinforced by domestic security regulations, could easily 
exclude politically undesirable elements from the democracies. The 
argument that the relaxation of immigration restrictions leads to undue 
economic competition has long since been invalidated. 111 Objective 
studies as well as the experience of IRO have shown the beneficial 
effects which the newcomers have consistently had upon the political 
life and economies of the recipient countries. 

The loss of valuable human resources through flight from oppression 
is one of the inherent weaknesses of any totalitarian regime. Albert Ein¬ 
stein and Sigmund Freud, fleeing from tyranny, rendered immeasurable 
services to the arsenal of democracy. There are more homeless prophets 
today hoping to end their wanderings. Their potential contributions to 
a democratic society must not be dissipated. 
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The Community of Exiles 


Normal men do not know that everything is 
possible.” David rousset 1 


The preceding chapters have largely dealt with the efforts of 
one or another international organization to cope with a permanent 
refugee problem. However, the refugees themselves have so far been 
regarded as objects of institutional attention rather than as human 
beings with their own particular problems and difficulties. 

An analysis of the peculiar psychological effects arising from pro¬ 
longed refugee status might contribute to an intelligent approach to 
the problem. At best, such an analysis might help equip a future Inter¬ 
national Refugee Organization with relevant psychological material to 
assist it in its task, and at the least, it might indicate to the United Na¬ 
tions the urgency of establishing such an organization. 

It must be stated at the outset that such psychological probings con¬ 
stitute an excursion into what is still largely terra incognita. Most of the 
literature on the subject is either of a highly emotional, polemical nature 
sadly lacking in objectivity, or merely statistical with little attempt at 
smalysis. Even the warmest sympathy must be combined with clear- 
sighted objectivity if it is to be helpful; on the other hand, refugees 
s ou not be treated as a stagnant pool of statistics. An approach em- 
P oymg die tools and insights of social psychology, while it would have 
exerase great care in any generalizations, might nevertheless avoid 
tnese two extremes and shed needed light on certain underlying factors 
common to human beings exposed to prolonged refugee status. 

n his brilliant analysis of man's inherendy destructive drives, Civili- 
Wn and Its foments* Sigmund Freud adumbrated the great bat- 
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tie of the twentieth century, the war between the forces of Eros — the 
societal and “civilized” instincts — and the forces of destructive sadism. 
But even in his most pessimistic moments Freud never imagined that 
his prophetic words would within the next few years be given such 
horrible demonstration. Never before had the still small voice of con¬ 
science been reduced to so spectral, so ineffectual a whisper as in the 
period of totalitarian concentration camps. It is not surprising that 
years of concentration camp existence should leave their mark upon the 
souls of the liberated prisoners of yesterday who are the displaced per¬ 
sons of today. Most psychiatrists agree that readjustment of concentra¬ 
tion camp neurotics to a comparatively normal existence has been 
favorable in most instances, provided that the security of re-establish¬ 
ment followed in a relatively short time. 3 While estimates vary, there 
seems to be agreement on the fact that, if a displaced person is exposed 
to the insecurities of refugee camp existence for a period exceeding 
three years, basic personality changes take place. 4 

This chapter will not deal with those fortunate displaced persons 
who were able to emigrate to a new country comparatively soon after 
liberation. In these cases, the record speaks for itself, showing that they 
were capable of regaining their balance and strength in a very short 
time. As opposed to these quick recoveries, most refugees who have 
had to remain in the camps for a prolonged period have grown progres¬ 
sively more anxious and aggressive, with serious consequences to them¬ 
selves. This body of refugees, with which the present chapter will 
attempt to deal, consists mainly of the five hundred thousand residual 
IRO refugees scattered throughout camps in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, many of whom are spending their tenth successive year in a dis¬ 
placed persons camp. 

The validity of generalizing from the experience of these IRO residual 
refugees may be questionable. Yet, many of their symptoms are also 
characteristic of Arab, Indian, and Pakistani refugees who are ethni¬ 
cally completely different and entered DP camps under quite dissimilar 
circumstances. This suggests that the element common to all these 
groups, namely the fact that they spent more than three years in refugee 
camps, elicits certain typical responses. Since no such symptoms are 
as yet observable in those refugees who have escaped from the Iron 
Curtain countries only recently and have spent a comparatively brie 
period in the camps prepared to receive them, an attempt will be made 
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to evaluate the psychological symptoms typical of refugees who have 
lived for more than three years in a camp environment. Wherever rele¬ 
vant, comparison will be attempted with the groups that were fortu¬ 
nate enough to be able to leave the camps before a period of approxi¬ 
mately three years had elapsed. 


The Freudian school of psychoanalysis, believing that man is, in a 
sense, “a slave of his childhood,” adheres to the conviction that all adult 
reactions to environment are, for better or for worse, conditioned by 
early reactions to parental authority. A man’s capacity to withstand pro¬ 
longed pressure of extreme situations depends upon his ego strength, 
that is, upon an ego which through favorable childhood conditions has 
been enabled to establish defenses which will prevent disintegration. 

This approach, while affording some penetrating insights that will 
be discussed later, seems somewhat incomplete in the light of available 
evidence. Observations of large heterogeneous groups of displaced 
persons suggest that situational features of the environment may also 
play an important role in the selection and utilization of behavior pat¬ 
terns. This view seems justified by the fact that thousands of culturally 
and ethnically different displaced persons with diverse patterns of 
parent-child relationships nevertheless exhibit essentially similar reac¬ 
tions after prolonged existence in a displaced persons camp. 

Perhaps the primary factor typical of the “old camp refugees” is a 
state of social disintegration with symptoms surprisingly similar to those 
which the eminent French sociologist Durkheim found in people who 
were most prone to commit suicide. 6 This state of “anomie” is char¬ 
acterized by a loosening of all primary relationships, erotic and other- 
se, due to an utter apathy founded on a wholesale and deep suppres- 
on o anxiety. It seems that these people, many of whom have survived 
aconcentration camp, see themselves abandoned and betrayed a second 
suffelT^ awakening their emotions, which had only caused them 
toLct T rC ^ geeS S £ ubconsciousI y stifle and suppress their cultural 
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advanced, probably because there is little hope for them to go “home”- 
a hope which prisoners have always nurtured. The shock of dislocation 
is greater and something of the suspiciousness of primitive man shows 
up in the “old camp refugees.” Unable to find a safe haven in this world 
and dependent upon the arbitrariness of others, the refugee becomes an 
unreasonably nervous being. Idleness, boredom, monotony, and sterility 
of life all contribute to a state of suppressed anxiety. The enslaved 
workers had at least been forced to work and, however humiliating this 
might have been, it protected them against the insidious effects of 
boredom in displaced persons camps. 

The displaced person in a camp is never alone and so cannot find the 
seclusion that cultured man needs from time to time. Consequently he 
often begins to hate his comrades and frequent violent outbreaks of 
“camp madness” occur. The loss of privacy and individuality is felt as 
an extreme form of humiliation and social degradation. The refugee is 
conscious of his decline without being able to stem it and his irritation 
and frustration over his helplessness vent themselves on the innocent, 
not the guilty. 

Most of the “old camp refugees,” whether in Europe or in the Near 
East, seem to develop types of behavior which are characteristic of in¬ 
fancy or early youth. The displaced persons live, like children, only in 
the immediate present. They lose a feeling for the sequence of time 
and become unable to plan for the future or to give up immediate 
pleasure satisfactions to gain greater ones in the near future. This re¬ 
gression into childhood is accompanied by a decline of restraint in the 
display of emotions. They become rude, unreliable, and, finally, com¬ 
pletely asocial. 

To compensate for their mental distress, the refugees indulge in child¬ 
like daydreams about the future. Such escapes only serve to make the 
refugee lose his remaining sense of perspective and consequently lead 
to much bitterness and disappointment when re-establishment is finally 
in sight. When such a refugee finally does succeed in leaving the camp, 
his expectations of the outside world are often too high because he had 
romanticized it too much while still in the camp. Nothing then comes 
up to his expectations and he does not feel at home in this harsh new 
world in which there is little room for romanticizing. He expects a great 
amount of warmth and understanding from others though he himself 

is not able to give either. 
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Aggression becomes the universal problem-solving device. It is ex¬ 
pressed both verbally and physically and is directed against outsiders 
as well as other displaced persons. Whereas the “new refugees” usually 
resort to group efforts to remove a given irritation, the “old camp refu¬ 
gees” make no such effort. The behavior of each individual is violently 
asocial and every person is convinced that his need is greatest. A gen¬ 
eralized attitude of helplessness, a loss of initiative and self-confidence 
begin to prevail. Many of the refugees have the feeling that they can 
do nothing on their own, that they always need outside help, and more 
important, that it is unquestionably due them. 

The long separation from a normal environment appears to arouse so 
much anxiety that the refugee loses his sense of reality and continuously 
makes false evaluations of his surroundings. Frequently, paranoid reas¬ 
ons and other extreme indications of social trauma are exhibited by the 
camp population. This metamorphosis in the personality structure some- 
mes goes so far that schizophrenic symptoms of more or less acute 
character become noticeable.* A typical defense mechanism developed 
by the refugee is to become convinced that the camp experience is some- 
ow appenmg not to “him” as a subject, but only to “him” as an object 
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from behind the Iron Curtain who have been lingering in displaced 
persons camps for prolonged periods are beginning to exhibit similar 
characteristics . 8 Since many of these refugees once were among the most 
inveterate enemies of totalitarianism, having risked their lives in order 
to re-establish themselves in a free society, their possible disintegration 
is not only a human loss, but a political loss as well. 

The hope for migration in the foreseeable future has served as a 
unique dynamic force in the refugee camps. For example, the symptoms 
described above were least applicable to the Jewish populations in the 
European camps since migration to Palestine was always open to them.® 
But those same Jews, when intercepted by the British on their way to 
Palestine and interned indefinitely on the island of Cyprus, exhibited 
the disintegrative factors in a very severe form . 10 So long as Zionism as 
an ideological force offered concrete migration prospects in the future, 
it prevented serious personality disintegration . 11 This suggests that one 
part of the refugees’ psychological trauma derives from the fact of being 
unwanted. The lack of hope for a change in status seems to promote 
psychic malaise among refugees quite as much as the actual circum¬ 
stances of refugee camp life. 

If we generalize from this example it may be stated that the hope for 
eventual migration which was held out to the refugees by IRO helped 
to prevent the acute “anomic apathy” which was characteristic of these 
same refugees once they had become part of the post-IRO “hard-core. 
In the Near East, similar disintegration has been observed in the Arab 
refugee population. Suicide rates are far higher among the “free-float¬ 
ing” camp population than among those Arab refugees who have been 
permanently reintegrated by UNRWA . 12 Many of the Fedayen- ter¬ 
rorist “suicide groups” infiltrating Israeli territory - are drawn from the 
Arab refugee camps. Their incendiary activities help maintain the ex¬ 
plosive character of the Near Eastern political picture . 13 

Futher prolonged refugee status in the camps seems to be fraught 
with dangers not only to the displaced persons but to the international 
community as a whole. The longer the refugee spends in the camp, the 
less true to reality become his daydreams and evaluations of the outside 
world. The discrepancy between the idealized fantasies of the e 
which is awaiting him and which will compensate him for his suffering, 
and the difficult and complicated reality which he finds, is bound to 
lead to disappointment. Furthermore, many of the “old camp refugees 
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are to a high degree incapable or even afraid of believing again in 
genuinely good intentions or kindness in spite of their profound craving 
for signs of such kindness. 

Continued camp existence with no hope for re-establishment might 
well turn the refugees into an unassimilable stratum in the international 
body politic. Their erstwhile friendliness toward democratic ideals 
might at best deteriorate into apathy and at worst flare into open hos¬ 
tility against the community which refuses them a haven of refuge. The 
growing rate of redefection of refugees to Soviet territory seems to sup¬ 
port this contention. Men and women, after endangering their lives to 
escape from Soviet areas, now risk death a second time to return. “I will 
go home and they will put me in a labor camp," a redefector stated re¬ 
cently; “it will be no worse than what I have here and if I must die, at 

least it will be among my own people - not in a foreign country where 
everybody is my enemy.” 14 


Particularly the young displaced persons are a source of anxiety, 
nstead of constant educational exercise in moral and social adaptation 
Aey are subject to the destructive spirit of the camp and the cynicism 
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ment. And, more broadly, as a thorough student of the problem has 
warned: 

The danger in the existence of such people is twofold: First, and 
more obviously, their ever-increasing numbers threaten our political 
life, our human artifice, the world which is the result of our common and 
coordinated effort in much the same, perhaps even more terrifying, way 
as the wild elements of nature once threatened the existence of man¬ 
made cities and countrysides. Deadly danger to any civilization is 
no longer likely to come from without. Nature has been mastered and no 
barbarians threaten to destroy what they cannot understand, as the 
Mongolians threatened Europe for centuries. Even the emergence of 
totalitarian governments is a phenomenon within, not outside, our 
civilization. The danger is that a global, universally interrelated civiliza¬ 
tion may produce barbarians from its own midst by forcing millions of 
people into conditions which, despite all appearances, are the conditions 

17 
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Quo Vadis? 


“Every parting is a foretaste of death but 
every coming together is a glimpse of the 
resurrection.” Schopenhauer 1 


Since the inception of the League of Nations, governments 
have consistently attempted to deal with the refugee problem, though 
as a rule, within rather narrowly defined limits of time and space. Parad¬ 
ing through the annals of international organization is an uninterrupted 
procession of temporary agencies, each established to solve what is es- 
senbally a long-range problem. Not only have all these agencies been 
touted in time, but each has had jurisdiction over only specific parts 
o the world's refugee population. Although very diversified in inter¬ 
national apparatus, international organizations dealing with refugees 
have remained essentially within this pattern and differences among 
them have been m degree rather than kind. 6 
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In view of such a division of labor, it is not surprising that the prob¬ 
lem of coordination has always loomed large in the work of refugee 
agencies on the international scene. Generally, the relationships of the 
various organizations to their parent bodies, whether the League of 
Nations, as in the case of the Nansen Office, or the United Nations, as 
in the case of the International Refugee Organization, have been rather 
tenuous and in practice have tended toward even greater decentraliza¬ 
tion of efforts. Some agencies, like the Inter-Governmental Committee 
for European Migration, have been dissociated completely from the 
world organization. Coordination among the diverse international refu¬ 
gee organs has been sporadic and lacking in institutional basis. 

Instances of duplication and overlapping resulting from such a de¬ 
centralized approach have detracted markedly from operational and 
administrative efficiency. The lack of coordination among the Nansen 
Office, the Inter-Governmental Committee for Refugees, and the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office was partly to blame for the failure of interna¬ 
tional organization to use its resources to the fullest during the League 
period. Similarly, insufficient coordination among the United Nations 
High Commissioner’s Office, UNRWA, UNKRA, ICEM, and USEP is 
partially responsible for the present state of confusion in international 
refugee work. In contrast, the International Refugee Organization which, 
for a time at least, was the sole agency dealing with the refugee problem 
internationally by coordinating all intergovernmental activities on be¬ 
half of displaced persons attained a remarkable degree of efficiency. 

This integrated approach by IRO probably accounts in part for the 
comparatively greater bargaining power with refugee-receiving states 
which the Organization possessed, and neither prestige nor funds were 
dispersed in many different directions. The presently functioning 
UNHCOR as well as ICEM, both possessing little money and even less 
prestige, seem to lack almost completely IRO’s ability to influence policy 
decisions of soverign governments. 

Intimately connected with the problem of coordinating international 
refugee agencies is the necessity for international organizations to co¬ 
ordinate their policies with those of national governments. In this con¬ 
nection, the problem of national leadership has recently come into 
focus. While during the League period no one state occupied the: lime¬ 
light in refugee work, this picture has changed significantly since Worl 
War II. International refugee activity under the League was dominate 
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by an individual, Fridtjof Nansen, but in the United Nations this role has 
accrued to a national state, the United States. 

This development has given rise to some weighty implications. While 
in the League there was no single arbiter of the refugees’ fate among 
the member states, all post-World War II international refugee agen¬ 
cies have, in fact, been the creatures of the United States. The United 
States, by footing by far the largest part of the bill, has enjoyed a veto 
power over their life and death. The success of the International Refugee 
Organization would have been impossible without American leadership 
and, conversely, the hardships of the United Nations High Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office are, in large part, due to American reluctance to grant 
support. 


An important corollary of this development has been the direct in¬ 
fluence which domestic political considerations have had upon interna¬ 
tional refugee work. Thus, the fortuitous circumstance whereby the 
majority of postwar displaced persons were concentrated in the United 
States zones of Germany and Austria prompted the American Senate 
to ratify the IRO Constitution and by this act breathe life into the Or¬ 
ganization. Also, in 1947, the Congress was still in favor of a United 
Nations organ including Communist representatives. On the other 
hand by 1950, the mood of the Congress had changed to such an extent 
at it would not permit the creation of an international refugee organ 
on whose policy-making body representatives from the Iron Curtain 
countaes would have a voice. The conviction that the Soviet and its 

““ should D0t be “eluded in any refugee organization, coupled 
e unexamined yet widely prevalent assumption that a United Na- 
hom organ would ipso facto be inefficient, prompted the Congress to 
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ministration of the United States Displaced Persons Act To a consider¬ 
able extent, these voluntary agencies are at present shouldering the 
operational burden of international refugee work. 

In sum, it may be said that the unified and integrated approach of 
IRO resulted in a more efficient and more economical attack upon the 
refugee problem than the decentralized approaches of both the League 
and the post-IRO periods. It might be argued that, since the refugee 
problem today is quantitatively ten times as large as that which con¬ 
fronted IRO, only a unified IRO-type attack offers hope for a solution. 
In the words of the United Nations High Commissioner: “There remains 
a continuing need for some central international organization concerned 
with the problems of refugees.” 2 However, what in theory is advisable 
is not necessarily feasible in practical politics. 

In the first place, the United States, which has the deciding voice, is 
definitely set against the establishment of a United Nations body with 
operational responsibilities in international refugee work. 3 Secondly, 
the character of the problem since 1947 has changed to a considerable 
degree. While, at the time IRO was founded, refugees were geographi¬ 
cally confined mainly to the European continent, the present picture is 
far more decentralized. Besides the European refugees, Arab displaced 
persons are stranded in the Near East, Hindu and Pakistani refugees 
are on the Indian subcontinent, 4 and millions of uprooted people wander 


aimlessly over the Korean peninsula. 

This geographical decentralization of the refugee problem has in¬ 
vited a haphazard approach. Specific agencies have been created to 
deal with specific problems definable in geographic terms, and the 
valuable experience of the IRO staff in international administration an 
coordination has largely been dissipated. In fact, the present approach is 


in essence a regression to that of the League of Nations. 

Not only is the establishment of another International Refugee Or 
ganization highly problematical, but there also seems to be little hope 
that the essentially long-range character of the refugee problem wi 
be recognized by the creation of permanent organizations to deal wi 
it. There has always been a reluctance by governments to legislate in 
vacuo, to nip a nascent refugee situation in the bud or to guard a & ain ‘* 
possible future problems by having pre-existing machinery on 
Also, perhaps the fundamental problem is not the urgent nee or a 
other IRO per se, but for national policies of openness toward immigra- 
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tion. Perhaps the international reluctance to establish a new IRO is 
symptomatic of national states’ unwillingness to accept refugees. States 
could hardly be expected to set up an international organization for the 
purpose of persuading them to reverse their own immigration policies. 
It would be difficult to deny that such national policy viewpoints are 
more important than international gadgetry. 

In the last analysis it seems that the present fairly chaotic situation 
will continue for an indefinite period. But it would be uncharitable not 
to acknowledge the significant accomplishments that have been made 
by the post-IRO international agencies. Although all are operating with 
a minimum of coordination with each other and some, such as ICEM 
and USEP, are divorced completely from the United Nations, their 
achievements have nevertheless been considerable. Moreover, the 
American Refugee Relief Act granting 106,000 refugees admission to 
the United States might set the stage for further liberalization through¬ 
out the Western world. If such a development should occur, the role of 

international organization in refugee work might be correspondingly 
enhanced. ° J 


Further increasing the complexity of refugee work is the extremely 
subtle and never constant relationship between “politics" and humani- 
tananism. The two factors have never played the role of two conflicting 
forces in the international arena nor would it be correct to maintain that 
international organizations have at all times defended the cause of 
humamtarianism against the primarily political motivations of national 
governments. Rather, the relationship might be seen in terms of a deli- 
cate balance. At times, the two factors have coalesced and become iden¬ 
tical, on a few occasions they have been in open conflict, but in most 
stances some land of compromise has been reached. 
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the Soviet Union was admitted to the world organization and rose again 
sharply when she was expelled. Belated efforts to come to the aid of 
the Jewish refugees were attempted by the League only after Germany 
had left the organization. 

On the other hand, the United Nations, despite an avowed policy 
of universality, has practiced selective membership and since its incep¬ 
tion has been divided by a profound ideological schism between the 
Eastern and Western ways of life. The United Nations has not felt 
constrained to display the sensitivity and cautiousness which was so 
characteristic of the League’s work in refugee matters and it has been 
able to attack the problem in a more decisive manner. 

There were further considerations which prompted the United Na¬ 
tions to adopt a more vigorous policy in aid of the postwar refugees. 
One grew out of the demand of certain countries for the unconditional 
repatriation of those who disagreed with their modes of government. 
Never before had the return of civilian dissidents been demanded in so 
absolute a fashion; rather the practice had been to attempt permanent 
expulsion of such undesirable elements. The new Soviet position, moti¬ 
vated by a need for reconstruction workers and a punitive policy toward 
its dissident elements, was met by an increasingly hardening reaction 
by the Western powers in the United Nations. Western policy in UNRRA 
had been imbued with the hope of finding a permanent modus vivendi 
with the Soviet Union and thus leaned toward a compromise between 
political and humanitarian considerations. Although freedom of choice 
for the individual refugee during the UNRRA period remained unim¬ 
paired, UNRRA attempted to “bribe” displaced persons into repatriating 
by promising extra rations and threatening “cut-off dates to those 
refugees who refused to be repatriated. When during the debate before 
the establishment of the International Refugee Organization, the Soviet 
position increased in intransigence and it became clear that most re¬ 
maining refugees were, in fact, refugees from Communism, the Western 
position became more adamant. The only remaining compromise with 
the Iron Curtain countries was the provision of three months food ra¬ 
tions to repatriating refugees, a provision which was never fully put 
into execution. But the Western powers who were to constitute IR 
insisted upon freedom of choice for each individual refugee by inclu 
ing in IRO’s constitution the proviso that “valid objections” to repatria¬ 
tion could be of a political nature. 
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In this decision political wisdom and humanitarian necessity became 
identical. Needless to say, it would have been both inhumane and polit¬ 
ically unwise for the Western powers to accede to Soviet demands foi 
compulsory repatriation of the refugees. All the Western powers in the 
United Nations were deeply conscious of this fact although it must be 
stated that the primary motive of the United States Congress, on whose 
approval IRO’s life depended, was neither political nor humanitarian 
but fiscal in nature. 

In evaluating the comparatively short life of IRO, the general ob¬ 
servation may be made that the Organization in most instances at¬ 
tempted to strike a balance between political and humanitarian con¬ 
siderations. Thus, in the countries of first asylum, especially Germany 
and Austria, IRO attempted to place its refugees squarely into a chang¬ 
ing political picture. The privileged status of the displaced persons in 
relation to the native populations was slowly eliminated in order to keep 
pace with a Germany advancing toward renewed political emancipa¬ 
tion. In its agreements with other countries of first asylum, IRO often 

assumed the role of a sovereign state, albeit dedicated to charitable 
rather than political aims. 


In its overseas resettlement operations, IRO quite unambiguously at¬ 
tempted to safeguard the interests of its refugees against economic 
exploitation. In this instance, a rather clear policy was apparent. The 
international organization, through lobbying, publicity, and insistent 
pressure, attempted to protect the humanitarian interests of the refu¬ 
gees by successfully persuading most recipient governments to liberalize 
their admission requirements. The “model” agreements with Turkey 
an Israel as well as the resettlement of many hard-core refugees in 
the Scandinavian countries are successful cases in point. 

The post-IRO pattern is again of greater complexity because political 
and humanitarian considerations in some instances are hopelessly far 
apart The psychological deterioration of most of the IRO residual refu- 
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The United States Escapee Program has already attempted a solu¬ 
tion of this dilemma in primarily political terms. By discriminating be¬ 
tween the “old camp refugees” and the new escapees in favor of the 
latter, it has certainly pushed humanitarian considerations into the back¬ 
ground. It might well be that the admirable courage and ingenuity 
displayed by the new escapees have appealed to the American Congress. 
However, the “old camp refugees” have probably suffered as much and 
as long, albeit with less publicity. 

It seems to be true, at least to some extent, that the absence of a 
unified International Refugee Organization has sharpened the dichot¬ 
omy between “politics” and humanitarianism. The American Escapee 
Program is a case in point. The Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration, weak and lacking in prestige, is another. It has 
failed completely in effecting even a few of the immigration liberaliza¬ 
tions which had been achieved by IRO. Only the recent American move 
admitting 106,000 is an exception to this prevailing trend. 

If we survey international refugee work since the birth of the League, 
it seems that IRO, of all the organizations involved, succeeded in strik¬ 
ing the healthiest balance between humanitarian and political consid¬ 
erations. IRO s policy at its best was to prove to governments that 
political expediency and humanitarian wisdom were identical. How¬ 
ever, when an irreconcilable conflict did arise the political factor usually 
triumphed, since IRO was not able to assume the role of a sovereign 
state. Mr. Kingsley’s futile plea to continue the life of IRO is probably 
the best example. However, IRO’s decision to lobby in the United States 
for the admission of refugees was an instance in which the Organiza¬ 
tion’s staff successfully contravened a national policy in the humani¬ 
tarian interest of its refugee wards. Thus, although the Organization 
was not able always to avert a conflict between the two principles, it 
succeeded in demonstrating to the world that humanitarianism and 
"“politics” were not necessarily competitive values. 

Three methods of attack upon the refugee problem have been em¬ 
ployed by international organization: repatriation, re-establishment m 
the countries of first asylum, and resettlement in new environments. 
As the techniques of international organization have improved, e ast 
of these three alternatives has perhaps attained the greatest significance^ 
However, international organization has only been able to deal with 
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the symptom, namely the refugee, but has not been allowed sufficient 
access to the cause, largely found in the abuse of fundamental human 
rights. The League was not able to ameliorate such abuses in Germany, 
nor has the United Nations been able significantly to influence Soviet 
policy in this respect. According to our analysis of United Nations docu¬ 
ments pertaining to human rights and, indirectly, to refugees, the dis¬ 
crepancies between moral aspirations and political realities are still very 
great. It is doubtful that the foreseeable future will bring any consider¬ 
able advance in this field and it is likely, therefore, that so long as we 
do not yet fully understand the causes of man’s inhumanity to man and 
so long as such inhumanity remains primarily within the domestic juris¬ 
diction of states, international organization will be confronted with a 
long-range problem. 

It may be that the refugee question is one of those international prob¬ 
lems that is difficult to solve by direct frontal attack. Perhaps the activi¬ 
ties of international organizations not directly related to refugees might 
end the refugee problem by undercutting the conditions which produce 
uprootedness. The activities of diverse functional organizations, the 
codification of international legal procedures, the birth of new regional 
security arrangements, all may open “back-door” approaches to the 
refugee problem. However, it seems that the very nations which pro¬ 
duce refugees are least inclined to cooperate in those international 
activities that might make such approaches possible. 

Despite many limitations, international refugee work has made great 
strides forward by meeting the problem frontally. Fridtjof Nansen in 

s most fervent hopes never dreamed of mass overseas resettlement as 
a working reality. Yet, two decades after his death, the greatest overseas 
resettlement scheme for refugees ever to be conoeived was nearing com¬ 
pletion. IRO, although primarily the instrument of national policies, at 
times developed a drive of its own which turned its staff into an opera¬ 
tional corpus separatum. As a result of IRO’s work a social conscious¬ 
ness toward the refugee which was completely lacking during the 
League period emerged in the international body politic. It is highly 
probable that this consciousness has not now been extinguished, but 
merely the sense of urgency prevalent during the immediate postwar 
period. A latent awareness of the refugee problem might result in more 

energetic efforts by the Western powers should the refugee again be¬ 
come an acute political issue. 
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Finally, international organization has not succeeded in solving the 
“means versus end” dilemma with which it has consistently been con¬ 
fronted in its work with refugees. The functionalist dream, hoping for 
a slow development of habits of collaboration between East and West in 
refugee work, an experience that might ultimately be transferred to 
the political sphere as well, has proved to be just a dream. The refugee 
problem is itself too vitally political to lend itself to such an approach. 
In fact, by dealing with displaced persons international organization, 
instead of bringing East and West actively together, has tended to push 
them further apart. 

Thus, international organization has had to choose between univer¬ 
sality and paralysis on the one hand and selectivity and effectiveness on 
the other. By taking the latter course, international organization has 
salvaged millions of homeless people uprooted through the forces of 
bigotry and intolerance and has subscribed to the conviction that men 
should be allowed freedom from fear and liberty of individual decision. 
In this sense, it has succeeded in cutting through that most pernicious 
layer of national sovereignty which still claims final jurisdiction over 
individual action. Having taken this road, international organization 
has set its future course in its work for refugees: So long as basic human 
rights continue to be abused, so long will the primary task of interna¬ 
tional organization in refugee work remain the transfer of human beings 
from areas where fundamental human liberties are not yet recognized 
to those parts of our earth where freedom beckons. 
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